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TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


Wepnespay, Frsruary 16,1955. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
WITNESSES 


HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER GENERAL 
CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 
NORMAN R. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 

E. GEORGE SIEDLE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF TRANSPORTATION 

ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL AND 
CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES 

EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF PERSONNEL 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

ABE McGREGOR GOFF, SOLICITOR 

JOSEPH D. COOPER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

CHAUNCEY ROWE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We will begin this 
afternoon the hearings on the requests of the Post Office Department. 
We are glad to have with us Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. We will be glad to hear from you at the present time, Mr. 
Summerfield. 


STATEMENT OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. SummerFietD. Thank you, Chairman Gary. I am delighted 
to be here with you today. 

We have come prepared, first, with a prepared statement which sum- 
marizes for your committee, sir, our operations over the past 12 
months, and our objectives for the coming -12 months. We have tried 
to tell a comprehensive story for you in “the shortest possible length 
of time, and I think many of the questions that would normally come 
to your mind early in my testimony you will find will be answered 
in the course of the reading of this prepared text. I would like, 
if I may, sir, to have the privilege of going through this. I will do 
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it as rapidly as I can and then, of course, I will be very happy to 
answer any and all questions that you may care to ask. 

Mr. Gary. That is our practice, Mr. Summerfield. You can give 
your statement without interruption, and after you have concluded, 
each member of the committee will have an opportunity to question 
you. 

Mr. SumMerrlevp. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to begin this statement with a sincere compliment. 

This subcommittee, since we took office in January 1953, has been, 
in our opinion, a model of bipartisan cooperation and helpfulness. 

While we have always been acutely aware of the close and careful 
scrutiny which you have applied to our operations—which is certainly 
in strict conformity with your public obligation as guardians of the 
taxpayers’ money—we have also been consistently appreciative of the 
understanding and the friendly help that you have given us during 
our first 2 years in office. 

Believe me, we are grateful and we hope we can continue to deserve 
your cooperation by our performance. 

We come before you today with a record of accomplishment in which 
we take pride. We also are very conscious that there is a great deal 
still to be done. We want to assure you that we have no intention of 
resting on our oars or of settling down in an atmosphere of complacent 
inertia. 

But, if I may, I would like to make a brief analogy of our position 
today. 

We are somewhat like a mountain climbing expedition that is part 
way up the slope. If you gentlemen were to stand at the summit and 
look down at the expedition your reaction would be. in all probability, 
one of discouragement at the distance yet to be climbed. 

But, if you were to stand with the expedition itself and look back 
at the base camp, you would be more inclined to gain encouragement 
from the great distances already traversed. It is simply a matter of 
perspective. 

So—while never unmindful of the heights yet to be scaled—we 
would like you, if you will, to take the more encouraging view with 
us at this time as we review some of the things we have done during 
the last year. 

When we appeared before this subcommittee on December 8, 1953, 
we outlined certain of our objectives. I would like to review those 
objectives with you and report how we have lived up tothem. And in 
doing so, of course, to discuss our plans for the future. 

These, then, are the objectives we outlined and the story of what we 
have done about them. 


REORGANIZATION OF WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


We promised to continue our efforts to reorganize our Washington 
headquarters as a means. of improving management and effecting 
economies. 

We have, I believe, lived up to that promise. 

We have been able to reduce our employee force in Washington by : 
little more than 11 percent. 

Here is the tabulation on employment in our Washington head- 
quarters during recent years. 
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At the end of fiscal 1951 there were 1,819 employees on the payroll. 

At the end of fiscal 1952 that figure was up to 1,829. 

By 1953 it had dropped to 1,780. At the end of fiscal 1954 it was 
down to 1,762. 

As of last November 30, it was down to 1,602 employees. 

I might add that this reduction was made despite the addition of a 
number of specialists in industrial engineering, personnel manage- 
ment, accounting and fiscal management. 

The most significant improvement in our Washington headquarters 
in the last year was the merger, effective November 1, 1954, of the 
Bureaus of Controller and Finance. This merger represents the 
final step in our program to correct the former diffusion of financial 
management functions throughout the Post Office Department. The 
head of the new Bureau of Finance, with the title of Assistant Post- 
master General and Controller, will be responsible for all finance, 
accounting, auditing, and budgeting activities. This will create a 
greater functional efficiency. 

The merger closely conforms with the recommendations of the task 
force report of the Hoover Commission, the General Accounting 
Office, and the House Subcommittee on Postal Operations. 


PROGRAM OF DECENTRALIZATION 


We promised to continue our program of decentralization. 

We have lived up to this promise, too. 

It is apparent that congressional interest is very strong in our pro- 
gram of decentralization. 

I would now like to go into some of the background of decentraliza- 
tion and discuss with you some of the results we have found. 

In the first place, decentralization is nothing new. We don’t claim 
that it is our idea. 

It was first recommended by the Penrose-Overstreet Commission 
in 1908. 

It was subsequently recommended by Postmaster General Frank 
Walker in 1944. : 

It was also urged by the Hoover Commission in 1949. 

The blueprints were ready for us when we took office. We merely 
translated them into reality. ; 

I might say that the postal service had grown by 1953 to 10 times 
the size it was in 1908. We found that 41,000 postmasters were report- 
ing to 1 desk in Washington. 

Their problems were being handled, necessarily, by employees at 
headquarters who often had no first-hand knowledge of the situation 
and were forced to make their decisions solely on a strict and literal 
interpretation of postal laws and regulations. 

Even minor decisions had to be made in Washington, and delays 
were so long that 10-cent problems were growing into thousand-dollar 
crises before action was taken. 

The postal establishment, in short, was in danger of strangling in 
its own red tape if we didn’t go ahead with decentralization. 

After careful planning, we opened our first postal region in No- 
vember of 1953. This region included 4,300 post offices and repre- 
sented about 10 percent of our total operations. 
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Today, after 14 months, we have 11 regions in operation. These 
regions include 30,966 of our post offices, or about 75 percent of our 
total number of post offices. 

We plan to have the process of decentralization completed by June 
30 of this year. 

Naturally, we do not claim that our decentralization program is 
operating perfectly; certainly not yet. In any understaking as mas- 
sive as this there are bound to be some flaws and areas where improve- ' 
ment is necessary after installation is completed. 

When we find the flaws, we attempt to correct them immediately. 
We are constantly striving for improvement. 

I would like to point out that our program of decentralizing man- 
agement is probably one of the largest undertakings of its kind ever 
attempted in Government or private industry. The very magnitude 
of the program has caused us to proceed cautiously. The selection of 
the staffs is time-consuming and must be painstakingly performed. 
Training and organization also take time. Then the transfer of the 
files and the management-control functions from Washington to the 
regions must be carefully timed and handled in such a way as not to 
interfere with the day-to-day operation of the postal service. 

Decisions are now being made more swiftly and are being made at 
the scene of operations by experienced postal personnel who are thor- 
oughly familiar with local needs and local conditions. 

Such decisions involve requests for additional mannower. new 
equipment, extensions of rural routes, changes in collection and dis- 
patch of mails and so forth. Many of these decisions result in im- 
proved service and often the improvement can be effected without ad- 
ditional cost to the taxpayer. 

In the interest of saving time I am not going to go into specific 
examples of what decentralization is doing to improve the service. 
However, we have hundreds of such examples available and if you 
gentlemen wish to discuss them, my colleague. the Assistant Post- 
master General, Bureau of Post Office Operations, will be glad to 
answer any questions along these lines when TI have concluded this 
statement. 

I am happy to report that our costs are being reduced because of 
closer and more intelligent control of expenditures. 

Requests for funds are carefully scrutinized by district managers 
and are frequently reviewed on the spot with the postmaster and his 
sta ff. 

This personalized attention by line management is a tremendous 
improvement over the long-distance technique made necessary by the 
traditional centralized operation of the postal establishment and has 
been a major factor in exerting tighter control of expenses. 

In this regard it must be remembered that it is the general experi- 
ence of business that decentralization may cost additional money for a 
year or two after its inception and then begins to pay for itself very 
rapidly. 

However, the first year of our operation under decentralization al- 
ready shows distinct financial gains—economies that prove beyond a 
doubt that our decision made sense, not only from a service point of 
view, but from an economy point of view as well. 
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Man-hour reports are received monthly from the 911 largest post 
offices. These offices incur approximately 80 percent of the total clerk 
cost of all post offices. 

In the first 6 months of this fiscal year, about 2.5 million more 
work hours were needed to handle the increased mail volume, as com- 
pared with the first 6 months of the previous year. About 1.9 million 
of these hours were spent in the 7 inactivated regions and only 600,000 
hours in the 8 activated regions. 

The entire increase in all administrative categories of expense for 
the 6 months ran $2 million over the level of last year and $2.5 million 
over the previous year. This includes expanded research, accounting, 
and financial control, added inspectors, and the costs of regionaliza- 
tion so far. The savings exceed all of these costs without the program 
having attained momentum. 

Here is the real significance of these figures. Compared to in- 
creased workload (measured by receipts) the 8 activated regions 
would have required 2.1 million additional hours if they had per- 
formed at the production experienced in the inactivated regions for 
the same period. They needed only 600,000 additional hours. This 
is a saving of 1.5 million hours or about $3 million in the 6-month 
period. Regionalization, in other words, is already paying off. These 
savings have been considered in projecting our 1956 budget. 

Management morale in the field has been improved because we 
have staffed our regional and district offices for the most part from 
the career postal service. This program has given ambitious and 
capable postal employees a ladder of advancement that had not pre- 
viously been accessible to them. Prior to the inauguration of this 
program the wide gulf between the field service and headquarters in 
Washington made it virtually impossible for potential postal execu- 
tives, except through the inspection service, to work their way to the 
top. 

This condition contributed to poor morale among employees and 
also hindered efficient postal management because it created a scarcity 
of high caliber career postal executives. 

Such matters as transfers, leaves of absence, pay adjustments, re- 
tirements, and grievances are also being processed more rapidly and 
with greater perception. This, too, has contributed to the improve- 
ment of employee morale. 

In support of the foregoing, I would like to quote a statement on 
our decentralization program by the director of the sixth civil service 
district : 

The district managers have tremendously impressed me. You postmasters 
probably don’t realize yourself how much help you’re getting. Before 1954, 
95 percent of the telephone calls I got were on post office business, and many 
times I didn’t know the answers. Those postmasters had no place to go. They 
needed someone to talk to. Now they have a friend. My calls from postmasters 
have fallen to about one a week and all of these are now on civil service matters. 
Decentralization has been of immense help on the personnel management 
side. 

There is a still further aspect to decentralization which I know 
is of vital interest to you gentlemen and which has assumed, because 
of the recent developments in atomic weapons, greater significance 
than it had when the Hoover Commission recommended that we re- 
gionalize our operations. I refer, of course, to the civil defense con- 
siderations. 
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Certainly, in time of war the vast and intricate web of communica- 
tions of which we are the custodians must be maintained and pre- 
served. If our mail service were seriously disrupted we would have 
a condition of national chaos. 

Under the overcentralized conditions that prevailed previous to 
November 1953, a major attack on Washington would have had a 
disastrous effect on the mails. All management and all records were 
centered here—all major decisions were made here—all top authority 
was concentrated in one building—at the corner of 12th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Now, no matter what happens in Washington the machinery is in 
the field to operate the service efficiently. Most of our management 
functions are being dispersed to 15 widely separated regional offices 
and 94 district offices. By the end of this month, our irreplaceable 
records will have been completely dispersed to several strategically 
located depositories. 

As a result the postal service is far less vulnerable to enemy attack. 
It can survive localized holocausts. 

Along these lines I would like to read an excerpt from a private re- 
port sent to us from the British postal administration : 

Immediately after the fall of France in 1940 we were faced with additional 
urgent problems caused by the evacuation of population from the coastal areas 
to meet the threat of invasion and the possibility that if invasion occurred 
one or more parts of the country might be cut off from the rest. 

One of the first things we did at the outbreak of war was to complete the 
decentralization of our administrative machine and introduction of a regional 
structure under which the country was (and still is) divided for postal purposes 
into nine regions, each under a regional director, who, in emergency, can act 
with virtually the full powers of the Postmaster General. Two of these regions 
had been set up on an experimental basis in 1936 and, by the time the war began, 
three others were functioning. At the outbreak of war the remaining four 
regions were set up on a skeleton basis and, by the middle of 1940, they were all 
fully established. The new regional organization assisted the post office very 
materially in handling its war problems: indeed without it we should have been 
hard put to it to carry out our part in the national effort. 

This statement is particularly interesting since, geographically 
speaking, England is smaller than most of our regions. 

I think, gentlemen, that over and above all the manifest advantages 
of our program of decentralization, the civil defense aspects alone re- 
quired such action on our part. 

Tosum up: 

Decentralization is responsible for significant improvements in the 
service ; 

It is already beginning to save the taxpayer money and will save 
more money in the ‘future: 

It is helping morale in the field ; 

And it is of major importance in our plans for civil defense. 


CLOSING OUTMODED POST OFFICES AND CONSOLIDATING RURAL ROUTES 


We promised to continue to improve service and effect economies by 
closing outmoded post offices and consolidating rural routes wherever 
possible. 

We have followed a policy of closing small and obsolete post offices 
only when our investigations prove to our satisfaction that we can give 
the patrons modern and more efficient service through the substitution 
of rural service. 
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Whenever we can do this, we save the taxpayer approximately $1,400 
ayear. Since January 1953 we have closed 1,849 small post offices and 
supplanted them with rural service. 

However, this program has caused considerable controversy among 
the Members of Congress. We have been asked by another committee 
of the House to discuss this problem in detail and, if you gentlemen 
would like to go into the details of the program at a later date, we would 
be happy to do so, and thereby to benefit from your counsel. 

During fiscal 1954 we also discontinued 244 rural routes through 
consolidation at an annual saving of $2,800 each. 

In the 2 years we have been in office we have been able to consolidate 
596 routes. 

Naturally we have also had to make realistic extensions of some 
routes in order to provide adequate service. We are not allowing our 
enthusiasm for economy and efficiency to blind us to our principal task 
of giving the American people the best mail service possible. 

As an example of this, I would like to point out that during the last 
2 years we have added $20 million a year to our costs for new city 
delivery routes, thus providing up-to-date ee mail service 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans who had been without it. 


INSTALLATION OF MODERN PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


We promised to continue our efforts toward the installation of a 
modern personnel program in the postal establishment. 

One of the major recommendations made from time to time by Mem- 
bers of the Congress was the establishment of a central personnel 
bureau in the Post Office Department. 

You will recall that when we appeared before you last year we had 
taken the first steps to organize such a bureau—subsequent to the au- 
thorization of an additional Assistant Postmaster General by the 
83d Congress. 

Since that time we have employed qualified career civil-service per- 
sonnel officers as staff specialists in such areas as training, motor 
vehicle safety, job evaluation, examinations, and personnel regula- 
tions and procedures. 

The Division of Employee Relations in the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion and the Division of Post Office Personnel in the Bureau of Post 
Office Operations were transferred and absorbed into the new Bureau 
of Personnel. 

In addition, qualified personnel managers and staff specialists in 
safety, training, suggestions, and employment have been recruited 
and appointed in most of the new regional offices. There are, for 
example, 11 regional personnel managers on duty now, the first pro- 
fessionally trained personnel managers in the postal service. 

One of the first and most important projects undertaken by this 
new Bureau was the development of a new salary classification system 
for the postal field service as recommended by committees of the Con- 
gress and independent commissions. 

[ am happy to say the Bureau of Personnel has developed a pro- 
posal which the President has recommended to the Congress, and 
which we believe represents a reasonable and appropriate solution to 
the postal compensation problem and a considerable improvement 
over last year’s proposals. 
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There are a number of additional developments in the Bureau of 
Personnel in which I feel sure you will be interested. Many of them 
stem from suggestions and recommendations made by Appropria- 
tions and Post Office Committee members in both Houses. 

For example, you called our attention to the need for improved re- 
lations between the Department and the employee organizations. You 
will be interested to know that last month some 60 meetings were held 
by the Bureau of Personnel with representatives of employee organ- 
izations on one subject alone: the proposed pay bill. 

Previonsly, sessions had been held on several other major items, such 
as the safety program, uniforms, the training program, the grievance 
procedure, supervisory examinations, and our house organ, the Postal 
Service News. 

A training program is another essential need which has repeatedly 
been called to the Department’s attention over the years. I can report 
today that we have well under development a comprehensive training 
program, the first ever undertaken by the Department. I think you 
will be particularly interested in a discussion of this program by the 
Assistant. Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel. 

One of the most challenging problems facing the Bureau of Sens 
sonnel was the lack of an effective safety program in the Department. 
Significant steps have already been taken in this area and we are 
expecting substantial progress in the coming months. Last summer 
we arranged for the intensive training of 800 postal employees as 
expert driver instructors. These men in turn are training all the 
100,000 postal drivers in safe-driving practices. 

Other developments I will mention briefly here and the Assistant 
Postmaster General for Personnel will give you details on them. 

The Department’s personnel files and records have been completely 
overhauled and tons of inactive records have been retired. 

The employee suggestion program has been decentralized and 
revitalized. 

Competitive examinations have been developed for supervisory 
positions, not only in post offices, but also in activities under the 
Bureau of Transportation. 

The first year of the Bureau of Personnel’s existence has been fruit- 
ful, especially in view of its initial organizational, staffing, and house- 
keeping problems. It has made a most auspicious beginning in its 
effort to install a truly modern personnel program in the postal 
establishment. 


REORGANIZATION OF BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING PROGRAMS 


We promised to continue to reorganize our budgeting and account- 
ing programs. 

On our last appearance before this subcommittee we were happy to 
report progress 1n stre amlining our accounting operations. 

Perhaps the most perceptive and objective description of the prob- 
lem we faced is in the Comptroller General’s report to the House 
osen'eanins Post Office and Civil Service, dated May 7, 1953 (H. R. 
367, 83d Cong.). 

The report states: 

* * * The Department’s accounting fails to meet any of the requirements 
normally expected of a modern accounting system except that it serves to estab- 
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lish accountability for cash. It does not provide for control of other assets for 
which it is responsible; it does not furnish management with the financial infor- 
mation it needs, nor does it fully disclose the Department’s financial condition 
or the results of its operations. 

In this report the Comptroller General criticized (1) lack of under- 
standing of the manner in which accounting could be used as a tool of 
management, (2) absence of professionally qualified accounting per- 
sonnel, (3) failure to assign adequate staff to accounting responsibili- 
ties, and (4) a general inertia and resistance to change, including a 
reluctance to accept any advice or suggestions from outsiders. 

Since the date of that letter much has happened. As a matter of 
fact, we feel that some of the most significant improvements in the 
postal establishment have been made in this area and we are faced 
with a problem of selectivity in discussing them at this time. 

On November 1, 1954, as I have mentioned, we took the final step 
in our program to correct the diffusion of financial management by 
merging the Bureaus of the Controller and Finance. The head of that 
new Bureau is comparable to a financial vice president with supervi- 
sion over all the functions of modern controllership and the treasur- 
er’s responsibility for the physical custody of funds. 

The most significant improvement has been to make accounting an 
efficient tool of management. Our regular reports today include an 
interpretation by the Controller. They place the responsibility for 
operating results on the various bureaus concerned. They evaluate re- 
sults and project trends. Above all, current essential operating in- 
formation is now available to my staff as an aid to management. 

During the past year we have made progress in securing reliable 
unit cost information on certain postal operations, thus giving us, 
for the first time, a means of measuring results against costs. 

During the year just past we established a Division of Internal 
Audit. We are faced with the problem of recruiting skilled personnel 
for this vital function, but we are making steady if somewhat slow 
progress in this area. 

We are taking steps now to centralize all disbursement functions 
within each region. This will effect some important savings. 

Most significant of the results from this change will be in connec- 
tion with payrolls. By mechanizing the payroll preparation on 
punched ecards at regional centers will not only achieve substantial 
economies but will also automatically secure a large part of the data 
we need for fully accurate payroll statistics, cost details, retirement 
and leave records, and work performance. 

These are just some of the many steps we have taken to modernize 
our accounting system. ‘There are more yet to be taken. 

But at this time we would be less than human if we did not take 
pride in two communications the Department received from the Office 
of the a roller General of the United States. I think you will 
agree that they show a marked contrast to the Comptroller General’s 
report of May 7, 1953, which was quoted earlier in this statement. 

The first letter, dated April 7, 1954, came from Mr. Lindsay C. 
Warren, then the Comptroller General. In that letter Mr. Warren 
said : 

I want to assure you that it is a most exhilarating experience to be able to 
review, 1 year after our meeting on these problems, the results which you have 
achieved. The task is a tremendous one and the aggressive manner in which 
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you have organized and carried forward your program is an outstanding tribute 
to your determination to safeguard the taxpayers’ interests through the applica- 
tion of modern concepts of accounting and financial management in this highly 
important area of Government operations. 

The second letter, written on October 13, 1954, by Mr. Frank H. 
Weitzel, Acting Comptroller General of the United States, included 
this par agraph : 

The progress reflected in the Controller’s report is most heartening to all of us 
here in the General Accounting Office. * * * Without discounting the tremendous 
job that still lies ahead, I feel that what has already been accomplished is a 
tribute to the vision and determination of yourself and your top assistants. It 
is hard to believe that so much has been done in so short a time, considering the 
herculean task. 


WORK PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


We promised to continue our efforts in developing work performance 
standards. 

On our last appearance before this subcommittee, we reported that 
this program was in its embryonic stage and promised progress during 
the ensuing yea 

That progress abi been made, although there is a great deal more 
todo. It should be remembered that we are now developing standards 
which did not previously exist anywhere in the postal establishment. 
Nonetheless, an experimental program to control manpower and im- 
prove work methods has been installed in 46 large post offices and 
postal terminals. This program involves 22 major mail-handling 
operation and 60,000 mail clerks with an aggregate salary of $998 
million. 

This program at the moment is being carefully evaluated to deter- 
mine its effectiveness. 


RESEARCH ON METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


We promised to continue our acceleration of research on methods 
and equipment. 

This, of course, is an integral part of our program to improve service 
and reduce costs. 

Our efforts have been aimed primarily at the mass, repetitive opera- 
tions in large post offices. We have made progress but, of course, 
there is an essential time factor involved in each project. 

Each project requires analysis and careful testing. Many require 
prototype models and pilot operations. Any mistakes in this area 
would be costly and could conceivably interrupt the flow of the mails. 
Therefore, progress must be made cautiously. 

Approximately 1 month before our last appearance before this 
subcommittee we created the Office of Chief Industrial Engineer to 
give proper guidance to the research and development function, which, 
as pointed out by the Hoover Commission, had lacked both leadership 
and adequate staffing. 

The work of this Office was broken down into three major cate- 
gories : 

(a) Equipment for automatically facing, canceling, and sorting 
mail. 

(6) Mechanization of mail collection and delivery, including the 
full utilization of vehicles. 
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(c) Internal equipment for handling bulk mail in post offices and 
postal terminals. 

In the first category we can point to considerable progress toward 
automatic facing and canceling of mail. An electronic facing ma- 
chine, called the Fast Mac, has been developed on a prototype . basis 
and has been installed in the W ashington post office. This machine 
still has a few “bugs” but it has tremendous potential and we feel 
that in the foreseeable future it will revolutionize some of the basic 
and most costly operations in large post offices. We are also design- 
ing a new, higher speed ¢ anceling machine to keep pace with Fast 
Mac. 

The sorting operation is the most difficult in which to make signifi- 

cant progress. Mail distribution is basically a manual operation. 
However, it is the opinion of scientists that an intensive research pro- 
gram can eventually produce a machine that can read electronically. 

Therefore we negotiated a contract on August 31, 1954, for a labora- 
tory model to ascertain the practicability of such a machine. I would 
like to point out, however, that even if the principle turns out to be 
feasible, production cannot possibly be expected for another 4 or 5 
years. 

Since our research and development program will be discussed 
some detail by other members of my staff—along with a graphic 
presentation of some of our projects I would lke merely to list 
some of the areas at this time in which we are working and making 


progress. 
We have developed lightweight functional vehicles for better mail 
collection and delivery. 
We are installing portable conveyor equipment in larger post offices. 


We are designing post office interiors so as to insure maximum 
efficiency and flexibility. 

We are studying problems in mai] flow and volume to help us plan 
layouts for new facilities. 

We are pushing ahead our program to improve light, color, and 
ventilation conditions in post oflices. 

Of course, we are not entirely satisfied with the mechanization 
picture at this stage. There is a long way to go. But we have made 
substantial progress and we shall continue to search for ways for 
improving our operations and reducing costs. 


TRANSPORTATION WITH MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


We promised to continue our program of using transportation with 
maximum flexibility in order to give our patrons better and faster 
service. 

The alterations in our transportation patterns during the past year 
have been dramatic and effective. Today 180 cities are receiving 
lirect service from our program of carrying regular 3-cent mail by 
air on a space-available basis. 

The experiment has been extended to Florida and the west coast, 
and, on feeder lines, to numerous other States, where train schedules 
are such as to impede efficient transportation of mail. Now, approxi- 
mately 4 million letters are being moved daily by the 3-cent airlift, 
reaching their destinations 24 hours earlier than before. 
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We have been expanding our use of truck and bus service. Ap- 
proximately 88 percent of the mail-carrying trains discontinued were 
removed on the railroads’ own initiative and before we took away 
the mail, ! 

The Department is making area bus contracts which will cover the 
entire system of a busline rather than individual routes. This will 
further facilitate transportation of preferential mail. 

Despite the lack of loading facilities for trucks at post offices and 
terminals, we established 135 new short-haul truck routes in fiscal 
1954. As new facilities are built, with adequate tailgate space 
and other facilities, progress in this area will be more marked. 

We found that the cost of operating Government-owned highway 
post offices is higher than the average cost of contract service. We have 
been converting our highway post offices to contract and plan to 
complete the process by the end of this fiscal year. 

Projects for the immediate future include: 

Coordination of the movement of mail by rail and motor carrier to 
achieve an integrated system. 

Continuation of better utilization of rail space. 

‘xpansion of truck and bus service to expedite the movement of 
preferential mail. 

Conducting studies to improve the routing of international mail. 

Conducting studies to ascertain the most effective use of all trans- 
portation media so as to insure arrival of mail at destination in time 
for citywide distribution the same day. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE SERVICE 


We promised to continue our efforts to improve service. 

We are doing this. 

The airlift of regular 3-cent mail has accelerated service greatly. 
Further improvements have resulted from later pickups in 100 large 
cities, improvements in our physical plant, extension of carrier service 
to provide better service in suburban areas, and purchase of modern 
equipment. 

Both in 1953 and 1954 the handling of the Christmas mail was 
spectacularly successful and received nationwide commendation. 
Practically every post office in the country had disposed of all its 
Christmas mail by Christmas Eve in both years. 

Tt should be made clear that we do not claim the sole credit for 
this state of affairs. It is true that we expanded the use of overtime 
by regular employees during the 1953 rush. This was done on an 
experimental basis with the understanding that if additional overall 
costs were involved it would be discontinued. 

The employee organizations and the employees responded enthusi- 
astically. Their wholehearted cooperation made the experiment a 
complete success from an operational point of view. 

The same loyalty and cooperation were given in full measure this 
year. The service was even better than in 1953 and we are well satis- 
fied that the use of overtime for regular employees is a wise procedure. 

On April 5, 1954, delayed mail tests were inaugurated by us among 
the 50 largest post offices in the United States, covering over 60 percent 
of the total volume of domestic mail. 
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The Delayed Mails Unit analyzes the data on the card to determine 
promptness of collection, postmarking, distribution, dispatching, 
transportation, and delivery to destination. Any deviation from 
normal service in any phase of these operations is brought to the at- 
tention of the postmasters of the post offices at fault with a request 
for corrective action or an explanation of conditions that caused the 
delay. 

Approximately 5,000 test letters per week are submitted to the 
Delayed Mails Unit. 

The results of this operation have been gratifying. In the first 6 
months after its inauguration, the number of delayed test letters was 
reduced by about 36 percent. 

There will always be room for improvement in service and we shall 
not allow ourselves to become complacent. 

It is fitting that still another area of improvement, mentioned only 
briefly during our last appearance before this subcommittee, should 
be discussed in this statement: The progress we have made in con- 
serving records and forms. 

In the last year our records management program has resulted in 
the actual destruction or removal of 820 tons of records which were 
being stored in Washington. Combined with the records destroyed 
or removed in the field, they would stretch 44 miles. 

The Postal Establishment, like many other Government functions, 
has traditionally been impeded in its operation by an overabundance 
of forms. Just 10 days before our last appearance before you we 
instituted a program to control and reduce these forms. 

In the intervening period we have eliminated more than 700 printed 
forms. This has resulted in significant savings and has promoted 
greater efficiency. 

We are now reviewing all the forms still being used in each bureau 
and we are screening them to ascertain which can be eliminated or 
consolidated. Improvement and savings will continue as a result of 
this program. 

Another innovation, bearing indirectly on service, was the publica- 
tion of the new Postal Manual. 

A pamphlet edition of less than 300 pages was published in Decem- 
ber 1954. It represents the most complete revision of regulations in 
the Post Office Department’s history. It brings together in easily 
understood form public-interest postal rules formerly scattered 
through more than 4,000 pages of dense print. 

' We cleaned out nonessential regulations and dubious advice and 
simplified regulations and procedures. We also “translated” official 
Janguage into simple English. 

The press, trade associations, direct mailers, large retailers, and 
others have written to us expressing their overwhelming approval 
of the new Postal Manual. 

T would like to add at this point some of the developments we have 
made in the inspection service. 

The recruitment and training of 100 additional inspectors, which 
you authorized last year, has received extensive attention by the 
Bureau of the Chief Post Office Inspector. <A revised training pro- 
gram which reflects counseling and advice obtained from well-known 
authorities, as well as experience gained over a long period of time, 
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embodies the most modern techniques and is progressing in a very 
gratifying manner. 

Inspector manpower has been committed during the part year to an 
extent which exceeds any comparable period. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that the new organization of the Bureau of the (¢ ‘hief 
Post Office Inspector into two logical divisions of investigative effort— 
criminal and noncriminal investi igations—is serving the public in an 
increasingly improved and important manner. 

As is to be expected, in a rapidly expanding population and postal 
establishment, the work of the inspection service is constantly increas- 
ing. Work presently programed for the inspection service requires 
the full time of 1,400 inspectors—or 400 more than the currently 
authorized quota. An accurate survey of inspector manpower and 
production discloses that the average workweek of an inspector is 50 
hours and 45 minutes, not counting overnight travel time. 

Criminal work is increasing. During the past year inspectors’ 
investigations resulted in the arrest of 6,148 persons. During the last 
6 months of 1954 more than 1,400 persons were arrested for the theft 
of mail from residence and apartment letterboxes. This represents the 
highest number in history for a comparable period. The prime con- 
cern of management and the public in the safety of the mails will 
permit no relaxation, but instead, constantly expanded efforts on the 
part of the i inspec tion service. 

The activities of the service in conducting numerous investigations 
of operating problems and submitting advice and recommendations 
on the conditions and needs of the service contributed immeasurably 
to the improvements and economies which I have described and to the 
degree of success we have had in performing our mission. The in- 
spection service is working in close cooperation with all bureaus of 
the Department, and especially with field officials and employees of 
the new regional offices. 

Regionalization has made possible more effective use of the inspec- 
tion service. Our estimate for 86 additional inspectors at this time 
represents the approximate number we can properly recruit and train 
and the minimum which should be employed if public interest is to be 
properly protected. 


SUMMATION 


This, then, is part of the year’s record. 

We have tried, and I hope successfully, to avoid the temptation of 
attempting to take credit where it is not due or to magnify the scope 
of our accomplishments. 

We feel we are entitled to take pride in the fact that we have im- 
proved and extended our service and still were able to operate at lower 
cost to the taxpayer while absorbing an increase in the volume of mail. 

We also know that there is a great distance yet to travel before we 
can say that the postal establishment is in keeping with the dynamic 
and progressive economy of the country it serves. 


Review or ReveNvES AND EXPENDITURES 
I now want to review our revenues and expenditures for the fiscal 


years 1954 and 1955 together with our requirements for 1956. These 
figures are summarized as follows: 
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pean of dollars} 
1954 1955 
nn oem §6FORS esti. 


Official mate 
budget 


Official Present 


Actual budget estimate 


Revenues_____- $2, 238 $2, 269 $2, 431 | $2, 389 | 
Obligations......_____- 2, 832 2, 668 | 2, 754 2, 702 


Deficit : 594 399 | 323 313 


1954 


The fiscal year 1954 constituted the first complete year under our 
management. 

The actual cost of operating the postal service in 1954 was $2,668 
million. To compare 1954 expenses with those of the previous year, 
1953, it is necessary to make some computations. The total cost in 
1953 was $2,711 million, but this included $61 million in airline sub- 
sidies above those of 1954, and did not reflect the burden of an increase 
by the ICC in the cost of transporting mail by railroad which raised 
the 1954 costs by $22 million. If you adjust the 1953 figures by these 
new items the adjusted 1953 costs will be directly comparable to the 
actual 1954 costs. In fact, the comparable 1953 costs then become 
$2,672 million, which is $4 million more than the actual cost of oper- 
ating the postal service for the fiscal year 1954. 

This is very important. We actually handled about 1.3 billion more 
pieces of mail i in 1954 than in 1953 and we did it with $4 million less 
money. This is indicative of our efforts to remove all excess costs 
from every part of the postal service. 

While I am understandably proud of this achievement, I mention 
it only to illustrate that we are honestly and sincerely doing every- 
thing within our power to improve the postal service and at the 
same time operate it as efficiently as practicable. 

I am also pleased to point out to this committee that we were 
able to reduce the 1954 deficit below the $437 million figure that I 
estimated to you last year. The actual deficit for 1954 was approx- 
imately $399 million, compared with the original budget deficit of 
$594 million. 

Actually, we were able to return unused $104 million of our ap- 
propriation, after absorbing $22 million of railroad compensation 
not contemplated when our - budget was set up. To make this per- 
fectly clear, I want to say that “all these amounts exclude the $61 
million of our appropriation that we turned over to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

I know that you gentlemen realize, too, that we can continue to make 

gains in efficiency and improvements in service only through con- 
tinued improvements in equipment, space, management, training 
and all the other facets of good administration. 

Our plans for 1955 and our proposals for 1956 are based on these 
premises. 


59443—55 
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1955 


You authorized us to spend $2,754 million, in 1955. am oes 
to report that we, as of now, expect to keep expenditures hee the year 
down to $2,702 million. This is $52 million less than you authorized 
us to spend and again, this is after absorbing an increase in rail trans- 
portation, $30 million that was not in our budget, so our performance 
will actually be $82 million better than budgeted. 

Also included in this deficit are approximately $9 million of unanti- 
cipated costs for 10 months of employee group insurance and 3 months 
of uniform allowances. If the full-year cost of providing uniforms is 
borne in fisca] 1955, the deficit would be increased by an additional 
$10.1 million. 

We expect revenues to be $42 million less than we originally esti- 
mated. Notwithstanding this, the deficit will probably not exceed 

$313 million, subject, of course, to the increased cost that may develop 
bec ause of legislation (including that on uniforms), or action of a 
regulatory body. 
1956 


We are asking $2,755 million, in 1956 to handle 55,240 million pieces 
of mail, 3 percent more than this year’s expected volume. On an obli- 
gation basis, this will represent an increase of $53 million or only 1.9 
percent over our expected spending in 1955. 

We have considered the 104 million return in 1954 and 52 million 
saving in 1955 in making 1956 request. 

Here’s why we need the $53 million more; $8.6 million is for addi- 
tional capital improvements, to expand such programs as that on light, 
color, and ventilation program, the installation of modern conveyor 
equipment and similar betterments to increase the efficiency of our mail 
handling operations. 

Transportation will require an additional $12.3 million as these costs 
are based primarily on volume. 

Group insurance and employee uniforms, both new items, will cost 
$11.3 million more than the $9 million estimated for part of fiscal 
1955. 

This leaves a remainder of $20.3 million to pay the cost of additional 
related items required for the handling of an additional 1.6 billion 
pieces of mail. This represents an increase in dollar expenditure of 
less than 1 percent to handle 3 percent more mail. 

The actual hours of paid employment for 1956 will increase less 
than five-tenths of 1 percent for the handling of mail approximating 
3+ percent more than the previous year. 

The detail of the elements of cost making up the 1956 requirements 
will be explained by the Department’s representatives as the hearings 
progress. 1 want to make it clear, however, that we have not included 
any additional funds for salary or other increases such as group health 
program which subsequently may be required by law or regulatory 
agencies. 

On the revenue side we expect $2,470 million. This is $81 mil- 
lion more than the current year. This increase will result in our 
having to handle about 1.6 billion more pieces of mail than in 1955. 
This amount does not take into account the rate increases we are 
asking. 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGES 


We are proposing very few language changes this year. One im- 
portant change, however, is the provision for reimbursing the postal 
service for losses sustained because of special rates given by Congress 
to certain groups of mail users. We are asking reimbursement for: 
(1) The cost of transporting United States mail by foreign carriers 
at the Universal Postal Union rate at rates higher than those pre- 
scribed for United States carriers; (2) the equivalent amount of 
postage for certain matter sent in the mails free of postage; and (3) 
the difference between the regular rates of postage and that received 
for certain matter permitted by law to be sent at reduced rates. These 
items are included in our revenue estimates. 

For the fiscal year 1956 we are requesting $10,362,000, for crediting 
to postal revenues out of the general fund of the Treasury to cover 
these subsidized items. These figures are based on the 1953 cost 
ascertainment report which were the latest figures available in Septem- 
ber at the time our submission to the Bureau of the Budget was pre- 

ared. 

. This is a very important item. It is a further step in our program 
to place the postal service on a businesslike basis, with accurate ac- 
counting for results, so that you and others who are interested in its 
operation will know specifically what the true revenues and costs are 
for the postal service. All of the items listed are specifically subsi- 
dized by the Congress, either through the granting of permission to 
mail without postage of any kind or to mail at a reduced rate. If 
these subsidies are reimbursed to us, as we propose, our financial 
reports will be that much more accurate. 

We are again requesting authority to transfer between appropria- 
tions for the purpose of flexibility in order that we may take advan- 
tage of every possible avenue of savings. 

As you know, expenditures are often made in one appropriation to 
achieve savings in another. Further, we are in the process of decen- 
tralizing and functions may be moved from one appropriation to 
another. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to repeat that it has been a great 
privilege to appear before you to present our budget and discuss our 
problems and programs with you. 

My colleagues will, of course, present these programs in greater 
specific detail. 

We believe we are making progress in fulfilling our dual obligation 
to improve the service and reduce costs. 

Naturally, we welcome any examination of our program that you 
choose to make, and we would appreciate any suggestions on your part 
which might improve our performance. 

Once again, I want to thank you for your helpfulness and consid- 
eration in the past and your helpfulness and consideration here today. 
I shall be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Postmaster General, we thank you for a very full, 
complete, and comprehensive report of the activities of the Post Office 
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Department, which shows that you have been making considerable 
progress during the past year. 
We will adjourn until Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 


Fripay, Fresruary 18, 1955. 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

Off the record. 

(Following discussion off the record, a window clerk training film 
was shown.) 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee adjourned on Wednesday the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had completed his prepared statement. We will now resume his 
testimony, and we will insert pages 1 through 9 of the justifications 
into the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Postal deficit, workload, and employment, 1954-56 


| 
1954 Percent} 1955 Percent 1956 |Pereent 


Item (unaudited) |inerease (estimate) increase} (estimate) (increase 
| | 


| 
Revenue $2, 268, 516, 717 8. 45 |$2, 389,000,000 | 5.31 |$2, 470, 362, 000 | 3. 41 
Obligations ! 2, 667, 663,483 | —3.16 | 2, 702, 460, 000 | 1.30 | 2,755, 000, 000 | 1.94 


Deficit. 399, 146,766 |—39.80 | 313, 460,000 |—21.47 | 284, 638, 000 | 


| | * — | = 
Volume of mail (000 omit- | | 

ted) 52, 220, 053 | 2. 50 53, 630, 000 2. 55, 240, 000 
Special services (000 omit- | | | 

ted) 833,828 | —2.87 | 801, 205 | 789, 432 
Paid employment (man- | | | 

years) 507, 809. 7 | . 52 | 510, 588. 5 . 55 | 513, 027 
Productive employment | | | 

(hours) - - - ; 937,463,555 | —.79 | 941,647,907 ‘ | 944, 845, 951 ‘| 

| | 


1 Includes “Judgments, U. S. Courts and Court of Claims,’’ $383,832 in 1954 and $116,350 in 19565; 
also ‘‘ Adjusted losses and contingencies’’ in 1954 of $97,678. 
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Administration - - - --- 
Operations_ 


‘Transportation. -_--_-- 


Finance-.-__---- . 
Facilities. ___- 


Judgments, United States courts and Court | 


of Claims--- 


Adjusted losses and cont ingencies re 


Total obligations. 


Appropriation titles 


1954 APPROPRIATIONS 


General administration _- 


Postal operations 
Transportation of mails 
Claims 


Subtotal 
Judgments, United 
States courts and Court 
of Claims_. 


Total. _- 
1955 APPROPRIATIONS 


Administration _- 
Operations 
Transportation _ _- 
Finance 
Facilities____ 


Subtotal 
Judgments, United 
States courts and Court 
of Claims 


Total__ 


1954 (actual) | 1955 


$13, 081, 064 
1, 839, 015, 626 
661, 033, 830 
21, 396, 622 
132, 654, 831 


383, 832 
97, 678 


| 
L 
| 


1, 


) (estimate) 


$15, 261, 300 
860, 250, 400 
663, 277, 300 

15, 510, 150 
148, 044, 500 


1956 (estimate) 


$16, 282, 000 
1, 886, 363, 000 
675, 241, 000 
17, 314, 000 
159, 800, 000 


Increase, 
1956 over 
1955 


$1, 020, 700 
26, 112, 600 
11, 963, 700 
1, 803, 850 
11, 755, 500 





-| 2, 667, 663, 483 | 2, 


702, 460, 000 | 





Funds available, 1954 and 1955 


Appropriated 


$22, 

, 229, 
573, 
7, 


2, 832, 


, 832, 


000, 000 
450, 000 
620, 000 
180, 000 


250, 000 


383, 832 


633, 832 


491, 100 
776, 000 
219, 000 


501, 000 


890, 000 


877, 100 


116, 350 


, 993, 450 


Appropri- 
ation 
transfers 


Transfer 
to CAB 


$27,000, $3, 333, 900 
— 1, 888, 600 
—1, 086, 300 

—359, 000 


60, 518, 250 


60, 491, 250 


60, 518, 250 


1 

| 

| —2, 329, 800) 
—35, 723, 700 

—622, 500 

5, 279, 000 

33, 397, 000 


| 2,772, 115, 582 


Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 


$25, 306, 900 
2, 227, 561, 400 
512, 042, 450 
6, 821, 000 


2, 771, 731, 750 


383, 832 


17, 161, 300 

1, 864, 052, 300 
701, 596, 500 
13, 780, 000 
158, 287, 000 


, 754, 877, 100 


116, 350 


2, 754, 993, 450! - 


Compara- | Comparative 


tive 
transfers 


|—$1, 791, 250) 


~ 1,791, 250 


2, 227, 


2, 754, 993, 450 


appropria- 
tion 


$25, 306, 900 
561, 400 
512, 042, 450 

6, 821, 000 


| 2, 771, 731, 750 


383, 832 


2, 772, 115, 582 


15, 370, 050 


1, 864, 052, 300 


701, 596, 500 
15, 571, 250 
158, 287, 000 


2, 754, 877, 100 





General administrative obligations 





Account number and account 1954 





Salaries and travel, Department: 
101 Postmaster General, salaries $366, 978 $265, 000 | $273, 000 

102 Administrative assistant to the Postmaster | 
102,011 |___- ans ; Sas 


143. Expenses, International Postal Congresses. --- 480 6, 500 
106 Executive assistant to the Deputy Postmaster 

General, salaries 39, 156 | 142, 000 | 149, 000 
108 Headquarters services personnel, salaries... _--- 310, 846 | 585, 000 655, 000 
107 Chief Industrial Engineer, salaries as 206, 545 | 481, 700 | 487, 000 
105 Administration of personnel, salaries- - 221, 000 684, 500 816, 000 
103 Solicitor, salaries , 284, 424 297, 000 | 297, 000 
121 Chief Post Office Inspector, salaries 543, 316 | 711, 000 | 742, 000 
110 Bureau of Finance. 2, 183, 313 3, 122, 200 3, 485, 000 
131 Bureau of Post Office Operations... 1, 996, 151 1, 470, 000 965, 000 
141 Bureau of Transportation._._._..........--- 1, 106, 580 960, 300 | 959, 000 
152a Bureau of Facilities Be Re a 5 1, 186, 503 1, 208, 000 1, 238, 000 
Subtotal saiehe Sexes & oe, 303 | 9, 928, 200 | 10, 072, 500 


Salaries and travel, regions: 
111 Regional controller personnel. __________- ; 3, 650, 597 4, 772, 250 6, 076, 000 
203 Regional operations personnel__--____--__- 212, 024 2, 605, 000 6, 108, 000 
152b Regional facilities personnel _- -- — 158, 619 l, 363, 000 1, 622, 000 


Subtotal pecacs 4 021, 240 | 8, 740, 250 13, 806, 000 


Other general administrative expenses: 
Research and development expense _____- 1, 017, 707 1, 000, 000 802, 000 
142 Liaison expense, transportation _-_____- 40, 000 | 41, 000 41, 000 
151 Headquarters printing, supplies, and ‘equip- 
5's ae 627, 067 605, 000 | 543, 000 
154 Departmental communications and miscella- 
neous expense. -_- anlein ears : 72, 340 90, 000 75, 000 


Subtotal : 41 787, 114 ly 736, 000 4 461, 000 


Total general administrative obligations. __- ~ 14,325,657 | 20,404,450 | 25, 339, 500 
All other field obligations... 2, 653, 337, 826 | 2, 682, 055, 550 | 2, 729, 660, 500 





Total obligations ..-| 2,667, 663, 483 2, 702, 460,000 | 2, 755, Of 0, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


A tabulation showing a comparison of the obligations estimated for 1956 as 
compares with a omen ions for 1955 follows: 


Estimated Increase or 
Appropriation title obligations Estimate 1956; decrease 
1955 (—) 


Administration -_- $15, 261, 300 $16, 282,000 | $1,020, 700 
I nis chine nn abuinde +d éariente hea . 1, 860, 250, 400 | 1, 886,363,000 | 26, 112, 600 
Transportation -- - an Seaeiaaane 663, 277, 300 675, 5, 241, 000 11, 963, 700 
Finance........- ios = Jidat 15, 510, 150 | 314,000 | 1, 803, 850 
Facilities - entat ee 148, 044, 500 ibs! 808 900 11, 755, 500 


Subtotal --- 2, 702, 343, 650 2, 755, 000, 000 52, 656, 350 
Judgments, United States courts and Court of Claims 116, 350 . -116, 350 


Total «dae tcastl . : ...| 2, 702, 460, 000 | 2, 755, 000, 000 52, 540, 000 


The increase of $52.5 million in 1956 is analyzed as follows, the amounts being 
shown in millions of dollars: 





Estimated 
Item obligations 
1955 


Estimate 
1956 Inere 


Personal services, including related supplies, equipment, etc $2, 191.8 
Employees’ group life insurance... 5.5 
Employees’ uniforms. - .. ‘ 3. 
Transportation of mail_-__-_- ‘ , 481. 
Capital improvements : 20. 


Total . te 2, 702. 5 
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As indicated by this tabulation, $31.6 million or 60 percent of the increase 
involves activities directly related to personnel. However, new legislation caused 
$11.3 million or 36 percent of that increase. As indicated by the accompanying 
tables the productive employment for 1956 is estimated at approximately 945 
million hours, an increase of thirty-four hundredths of 1 percent over 1955. The 
mail volume is expected to increase by 3 percent for the same period. 

For comparative purposes the funds requested in 1956 are shown in the follow- 
ing table together with the amounts actually appropriated for 1955, as adjusted 
by transfers authorized by law. 


Appropriated, Estimate, Increase or 
1955 1956 decrease (—) 


Appropriation titles 


| 
Administration __ _...--| $15,370,050 | — $16, 282, 000 $911, 950 
Operations_.______- --- ; 1, 864, 052,300 | 1, 886, 363, 000 22, 310, 700 
Transportation aan ae : 701, 596, 500 | 675, 241, 000 — 26, 355, 500 
Finance___. hikindcioesl | 15,571,250 | 17,314, 000 1, 742, 750 
Facilities. _- 158, 287,000 | 159, 800, 000 1, 513, 000 





Subtotal____- sa 2, 754, 877, 100 | 2, 755, 000, 000 122, 900 
Judgments, United States courts and Court of Claims 116, 350 —116, 350 


RE Se ee aie che ok 2, 754, 998, 450 | 2,758, 000, 00 | 6, 550 


The estimated obligations for 1955 are $52,533,450 less than the total appro- 
priated. This savings is reflected in the reduced estimates of obligations shown 
for 1955 in these justifications. There follows an analysis of this savings by 
appropriations: 


Estimated 
obligations, Savings 
1955 


Appropriated, 


Appropriation titles 1955 


Administration _______-- : $15, 370. 050 $15. 261, 300 | $108, 750 
Operations___- 1, 864, 052, 300 | 1, 860, 250, 400 | 3, 801, 900 
Transportation 701, 596, 500 | 663, 277, 300 | 38, 319, 200 
Finance ____ ot 15, 571, 250 | 15, 510, 150 61, 100 
Facilities. _.....- ‘ | 158, 287. 000 | 148, 044, 500 10, 242, 500 


LL 2, 754, 877, 100 2, 702, 343, 650 52, 533, 450 
Judgments, United States courts and Court of Claims 116, 350 | 116, 350 


2, 754, 993, 450 | 2, 702, 460, 000 52, 533, 450 
1 | 


These savings are due to two things: A lower volume of mail than anticipated 
and improved management. It is now estimated that the volume for 1955 will 
be approximately 2 billion pieces less than originally estimated. The remainder 
of the savings is due principally to improved management and methods in post 
offices, resulting in more efficient operation. 


REGION ALIZATION 


The program of decentralizing is 75 percent complete. We have regional 
offices operating at Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, Portland, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Boston. We contemplate that 
the remainder of the units will be activated in accordance with the following 
schedule: New York, February 7, 1955; Atlanta, March 7, 1955; Denver, April 4, 
1955 ; Memphis, May 4, 1955; and Kansas City, June 3, 1955. 

The pattern of regionalization involves three general areas: (1) That of 
new functions that have never heretofore been in the postal service; (2) the 
expansion of functions in the field, and (3) the transfer of functions already 
in the field to the regional units. In a way the transfer of functions involves 
the centralizing of activities and is not in itself an integral part of the decen- 
tralization plan. 

There follows a table summarizing the 1956 projected cost for the regions, 
which include both the decentralization and the centralized unit costs: 
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DECLINE IN NUMBER OF WASHINGTON EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, in your prepared statement to the 
committee, you showed a decline of employees in the Washington 
headquarters from 1,829 at the end of the fiscal year 1952 to 1,780 in 
1953, and to 1,762 at the end of the fiscal year 1954, and you further 
stated that as of last November 30, it was down to 1,602 employees. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED TO REGIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICES 


Will you please tell us how many of these employees have been 
transferred to the regional and district offices which have been created 
during that time? 

Mr. Su ae. One hundred and fifteen, Mr. Chairman. That 
is through January 31, 1955. 


NEW FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. You have discussed at length the decentralization pro- 
gram. On page 8 of the justifications you state that canianalline 
tion involves new functions that have never heretofore been in the 
postal service. What are these functions? 

Mr. Summ™errtetp. I will ask Mr. Abrams, who is the Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of operations, to reply to your questions. 

Mr. Aprams. Under the new regional setup, Mr. Chairman, we have 
added new functions of personnel. We have personnel management 
in the field now, we have a budget office in the field, we have indus- 
trial engineers in the field, all of which are new functions as part 
of the regional staff in staffing that organization. The industrial 
engineer, “the controller's office, the operations office, the realty 
office, the tr: ansportation office, and the vehicles office will be out in the 
field in the region so that we can completely dec entralize the Wash- 
ington management. 

Mr. Hook. If you will notice on that chart, Mr. Chairman, the 
functions that are in the regions in darker color were there before 
this program of regionalization was begun. In other words, some 
of the functions were already decentralized. 

The ones in white are the new functions that have been added, 
and which Mr. Abrams has been talking about. 

Mr. Gary. These are functional divisions that you refer to in the 
central office ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Then they are decentralized, and you also have a coun- 
terpart of them in the regional offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have a third counterpart of them in the district 
offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. No, sir. The district offices have a district manager, 
an assistant and 1 or 2 clerks in a district. 


LOCATIONS OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. You contemplate 15 regional offices? 
Mr. Anrams. Yes, sir. We contemplate 15; that is right. 
Mr. Gary. How many have been established at the present time? 
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Mr. Asrams. Eleven, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Will you put in the record the names of the cities in 
which these offices are located ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Portland, Oreg.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, D. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 


TYPICAL STAFFING PLAN FOR REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. How many people are employed in each regional office? 

Mr. Aprams. That varies according to the size of the office, or the 
regional office. In the operations end we average about 33. That 
takes in personnel, the industrial engineer, the budget office. In the 
realty office, I believe there are 2 or 3, and in the vehicles service there 
are sometimes 4, and the maximum anyplace is 6, so that it varies in 
various cities. 

Mr. Gary. Will you place in the record an average setup in a re- 
gional office, giving the classification and function of the employ- 
ees in a regional office? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to faces this page. ) 


NUMBER OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. How many district offices do you have now ? 
Mr. Hook. 94, or, there will be 94. 


Mr. Aprams. Mr. Rowe, do you know the number of district offices 
at the moment ? 

Mr. Rowe. I think it is 70 at this moment, Mr. Abrams, and 94 
in all. 

Mr. Hoox. They will average about 6.2 per region. 


AUTHORITY OF REGIONAL DIRECTOR TO APPOINT AND DISMISS POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Gary. What authority does the regional director have in the 
appointment and dismissal of postmasters and assistants in first-, 
second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. He will have full authority to handle the entire man- 
agement inj the field, eventually. Presidential appointees are still 
handled in Washington. 

To date we have not sent out to the field the files on the first-, second-, 
and third-class offices. They are only handling the fourth-class offices. 
We plan to send all of the files out into the field as we get our regional 
directors. set up. 

At the present. time we have only one regional director. That is 
in ‘Washington where we are doing our testing and just this week we 
started to put in the Washington region the complete files on the first-, 
second-, and third-class offices as well as the fourth. 

Mr. Gary. He will have complete authority ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir; eventually. 

Mr. Gary. What authority does he have in the appointment, pro- 
motion, demotion, and dismissal of the postmasters’ subordinate staffs ? 
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Mr. Aprams. Full authority, sir, on subordinate staffs. Presiden- 
tial appointments and dismissals are still handled in Washington on 
field recommendations. 

Mr. Gary. What authority does the postmaster have in this matter ? 

Mr. Asrams. To make recommendations for action by the district 
or regional manager, or the regional director. 

Mr. Gary. The postmaster makes recommendations to the district 
office, I suppose, and the district office to the regional office, and the 
regional office to the Washington office ? 

Mr. Aprams. No. The regional office, sir, can take disciplinary 
action. 

Mr. Gary. Can the regional office appoint without conferring with 
Washington ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir; on a vacancy in line management up to Presi- 
dential appointments. 

Mr. Gary. What criteria are used by the regional director in the 
promotion, appointment, and dismissal of field employees of the 
postal service ? 

Mr. Anrams. We have merit examinations, that is, for grade 7 
clerks and carriers. They are put on register in accordance with the 
examination results. That is, they are selected from the A and B list 
or grade. That is for promotion to the first line supervision. In other 
promotions where there is a vacancy they have complete authority to 
make recommendations on the basis of merit, ability, and length of 
service. 

Mr. Gary. To make recommendations to whom ? 

Mr. Asrams. You are speaking of the postmaster ? 

Mr. Gary. No; of the regional director. 

Mr. Aprams. He takes the action himself. 

Mr. Gary. I asked what criteria are used by him in the promotion 
of employees. In other words, are considerations used other than 
the best qualified employee for the position ? 

Mr. Aprams. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You are putting it purely on a merit basis? 

Mr. Aprams. Absolutely. 


GRIEVANCES HANDLED BY REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Mr. Gary. What authority does he have in handling grievances ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. He has full authority on that. 

However, if a grievance initiates down in an office, it has always 
been a practice for the postmaster to settle the grievance. If it can- 
not be settled at postmaster level it is then taken to the district man- 
ager, and next to the regional manager, and the final authority will 
be the regional director. 

If the aggrieved is not satisfied there, a program of the Bureau of 
Personnel is developed now for grievance procedure that will carry 
it through to the functional authority in Washington, which would be 
the head of the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Gary. The district manager is simply an intermediary between 
the postmaster and the regional director ? 

Mr. Aprams. That is true. We feel we can go further with his 
authority as we develop our training program. 

Mr. Gary. What questions of policy are the regional directors 
authorized to handle. 
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Mr. Aprams. Policy is handled in Washington by the functional 
authority of the various bureaus establishing policy. 


PERSONNEL AND COSTS OF OPERATION OF REGIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. I notified the Department several weeks ago that the 
committee would like to have certain statistical data with reference 
to this decentralization program. Is that available? 

Mr. Hook. It will be available by Monday, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert it at this point in the record / 

Mr. Hook. In the transcript? 

Mr. Gary. Yes; in the transcript. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Recapitulation personnel, all regions and districts as of Dec. . 


| 
Operations ! | 
Con- 


rahi | oon Granc 
troller Realty | Vehicle Total rand 


total3 
Regions | Districts Total 


Cincinnati 33 46 ¢ 91 
Chicago 30 42 ; 105 
Dallas 30 30 ) 70 
Portland 21 26 32 
Minneapolis 26 18 | 4 46) 
St. Louis 20 35 5 61 
Washington 25 30 5E 97 
Philadelphia 26 34 j 85 
San Francisco 2: 28 % 97 
Boston 1 5 67 
New York ; ; 9) 
Atlanta 7 , 78 
Denver 16 
Memphis 17 
Kansas City 2 : 61 
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38 
52 
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Total 24: 290 535 1, 018 1, 116 


' Includes employees of Bureau of Post Office Operations, Bureau of Personnel, and chief industrial 
engineer. 
? From Jan. 3, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1955, there has been a net drop of 210 employees in the central office 


Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954 


CINCINNATI 


Number of employees 


Classification and grade 
Overa- 
tions 


Realty Vehicle 


Controller . 
office service 


Total 


3 
Srwu— 


RODS eo ee 
HNN eee tS 


33 


Total salaries $189, 570 $23, 680 $16, 635 $596, 090 
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Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 
CHICAGO 





Number of employees 





Salary smeane 


Me ssi . s g > 
Classification and grade rate 


Opera- 


tions 


| Realty | Vehicle 
| Controle) office | service 


$11, 050 
9, 733 
8, 560 | 
7,040 
6, 180 
5, 500 
5, 221 
4, 895 
4, 651 
4,415 
3, 888 
3, 477 
3,115 
2, 848 
2, 560 
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$36, 995 | 


$169, 650 | $416,015 | $16,050 





DALLAS 
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3, 291 
3, 230 | 
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ais citiiniicadisele lane Fes as -.....{ $180, 520 | $295, 175 
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PORTLAND 
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59 


Total salaries... poe 31. _____.| $132, 985 | $1 $325, 890 
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Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Number of employees 





Salary |——— ro 
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aaa 
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rate Opera- 


tions office | service 


I sn ot ae 
GS-40... 
WIE. eee cecne 


POS he he ee 


Ie NONE Oa a 


— 
no 





26 | 46 4 


| 842,206 | 04,175 | $23,680 | $12,015 | $382, 075 
| | 


8ST. LOUIS 








| $10, 


ba cucccrenstiapcisccaeepes 


Nw hte 


GS-10 
GSs-9_. 


_— ee 
KIARA WH Ow 





87 





nine oo ; | $118, 305 | "$257, 740 | $26,625 | $11,775 | | $41, 445 445 


' 








SCHeSl NNN OCOBAArK eR eOOWw 


WASHINGTON 


| 


GS-16... me $12, 000 | 
GS-15 --| 10,800 
GD wir scncsa cca saecavecicacseasesceu 9, 700 | 
GS-13. ..-- : 8, 503 | 
GE <b Sides cecagses 1 7,097 | 
Sit nate same ripe 6, 169 | 
GS-10 bhi wien aie tie abe ee eae | 6, 000 | - 
GS-9. ..... pases weeen-] 8, 488 | 
, ee eee esa --| 5,214} 
Wd 02s alu bon sb tate onks ckieenanaes 4, 684 |._.- 
GS-6. __- dalatgtshedatns Shap sercieid 4, 392 | 
GS-5. -.. giseas ind 3, 938 | 
| 
! 
} 
|- 


tL sna ames iocnittaagion eat oe 3, 520 
GS8-3-__-_- a a ach ab eas ioaand 3, 217 


2,770 


2 et 
NoOwewmoworKke WN 


Total s 25 ) 97 


> mt RO Ore OO Cr or 


ae ane Sa Drea RE |__| $156, 660 | $412,660 | $24,350 | $24,995 | $618, 665 
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Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 


PHILADELPHIA 


Number of employees 


Classification and grade 
Opera- 
tions 


Realty Vehicle | 
office service 


Controller Total 


GS-15 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-10 
s-9 


GS-8 3 
GS-7 
GS-6 
GS-5 
GS-4 
G5-3- 
GS-1 


8 
10 
15 
17 
35 

2 


“ 


Nevo s 


Total 26 SE 4 118 


Total salaries $158,055 | $345, 425 $23, 305 | $17, 47! $544, 260 


FRANCISCO 


GS-15 , 800 
GS-14 , 600 
GS-13 , 360 
GS-12 290 
GS-11 940 
GS-10 750 
Gs-9 372 
GS-8 776 

7 658 
, 373 
835 
429 
068 
750 
420 


GS-7 
Gs-6 
GS-5 
GS-4 
GS-3 
GS-2 


GS-1 


| —— a “a . a 
| NNNNODOeE OK NS OW 


ROD Se So to Or I NI OS 


Total 24 
ee = | 


Total salaries $141, 790 | $363, 375 





BOSTON 


GS-15 $11, 800 
GS-14 9, 600 
GS-13 8, 360 
GS-12 , 040 
GS-11 », 340 
GS-10_- 3, 000 
GS-9 5, 268 
GS-8 , 815 


ate 


GS-7 549 
Gs- , 323 ¢ | nee 9 
GS-5 3, 848 : 10 
GS-4 3, 390 13 
Gs-3 3,177 i8 
GS-1 a 


ma to bh 


Total 78 


Total salaries $29, 705 | $281,655 | $23,785 | $18,975 | $354, 121 





2 
3 
6 
4 
2 
1 
6 
4 
8 
8 
5 
7 
2 
7 
2 


i | 


es ti 
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Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 


Classification and grade 


NEW YORK 


|Controller 


Number of employees 


90 


Vehicle 
service 





ATLANTA 


$11, 050 
10, 000 
8, 560 


SERSSS= 


PWR PE Pom 
SSSSR 


sz 


| 


| $355, 315 





Total 


| 
| 


Nee OOOO 


| 
Barman 


“1 wD 


| 


ho 
LoK aK anTGawarkh Qi 


89 























~ $402, 395 








16 

















$79, 020 


$24, 030 | $11, 935 





ROO RD ee ee Oe 


“ 


$114, 985 
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Regional personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 
MEMPHIS 











Salary 


Classification and grade rate 


Opera- |, | Realty | Vehicle 
tions Controller office service 


| Number of employees 
| 
| 





$9, 600 | 
8, 760 | 
6, 207 
5, 500 
5, 247 
4, 620 
4, 705 
4, 295 
3, 743 
3, 468 
3, 350 


[mQQONrRNmN eK wort 


Total 


Total salaries- __---- : , $94, 350 $32, 310 $18,475 | $145, 135 





KANSAS CITY 


$9, 900 
8, 360 
8, 040 
6, 190 
5, 625 
5, 435 
4, 870 
4, 580 
4, 326 
3, 785 
3, 405 
3, 068 
2, 750 


2, 630 


net OS 


> 


bo 
ee ee ee ee 


t 


j _ 
ee 
_ 


PU itactetanccknucces rn 61 3 | | 68 





Total salaries_-_- 5: an cots halle nie 2 g $14, 300 $293, 445 


District personnel, Dec. 31, 1954 


CINCINNATI 
Salary | 
| rate 


| 


| l 
Cin- | Indi- 
ein- |Toledo) anap- 
nati | | olis 


| 

. x | Co- | , 
Fort | ¢ leve- hn | Louis- 
Wayne| lz | ville 
oyne} land | bus ville 


Evans-| 


Grade ville 


1 
Lex: | 
ing- | 
ton | 


| $8, 360) 
| 7, 040! 
| 5,940 
| 5,500 
| 5,060) -___- 
| 4, 807) 
-| 4,420). 
| 3, 810] 
| 








once 





Total salaries. $30, 750|$27, 325/$27, 480|$21, 570|$28, 800|$27. 875/$30, 


660/$29, 1 75|$27, 700|$249, 335 
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District personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 
CHICAGO 








Salary| Chi- Mil- | Grand 
waukee| Rapids 


Peoria | OSh- 

















Total salaries. 38, 6 sa, 050 28, 050 827 75 | 





DALLAS 


’ . San Fort New 
Dallas Asteaia —s Amarilo Worth | Orleans 


| 


1 
1 





|" 
1 | 


Total ae sets 5 5 5 |} 
Total salaries- . De aes | $29, 425 | $29, 330 | $28, 675. "$28, 075, $29, ¢ 0 | $20, 4 








9 
1 
5 
25 


$17 4, 230 





PORTLAND 


_ 


| Anchor-| Spo- 


age kane Boise Total 


bo 


| 
Grade ® Y | Portis nme Butte 


2 
3 
1 
4 
] 
5 
1 
4 
4 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 





3 


6 





3 


26 


/ 
| $29, 050 | $27, 480 | s $28, 675 75 | $16, 515 {3 23, 080 80 $22, 580 | $147, 380 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Salary | Minne- | Duluth | Fargo a Total 


de i 
Grade rate apolis 











Total 
NE ics cc ccnedcabansstmalcveracnue ; | $28, 300 | $28, 830 | "$22, 265 "$23, 555 $102, 950 
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District personnel, Dec. 31, 1954—Continued 


Total salaries__-------- 


Salary: 
Grade 
BI ss eannenes 


| Salary 
rate 


$8, 360 
7,040 
5, 940 
4, 756 
4, 545 


Louis | Moines Rock 
| 


ST. LOUIS 


St. Des |Kansas/ Little | Sioux | Daven-|Spring- 


port field 











Salary | Wash- Roa- 





_|$28, 050 328, 350 








WASHINGTON 





ington noke 








$28, 300 | $28, 050 | $29, 050 


PHILADELPHIA 


| | 
*hi om tee 
aa New- |Harris-| Cam- 
phia burg den 





Salary 
rate 


$8, 527 
7, 040 
6, 440 


4, 745 | 


4, 160 


Rutland_--.--- eg eet Ta 


1 
1 


1 


5 | 


1 
| 





SAN FRANCISCO 
San 


S: Sacra- Los 
—_ Reno | piego | mento | Angeles 





i | 





| $29, 800 | $20,020 | $28, 800 | $27,700 | $41, 710 


BOSTON 


$28, 675 


5 
$17, 700 |$29, 300 |$28, 925 |$28, 550 |$28, 800 828, 765 $29, 050 $198, 090 
| 
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Personnel transferred from central office to regions and districts, through Jan. 31, 1955 


Number | Salary rate ] Grade Number | Salary rate 


snes $5, 120 

, 800 || GS-7 4, 330 
600 || GS-6 PER 4,451 
3, 918 

3, 585 

3, 112 


4, 680 


mronmnNwann- 


Positions abolished in central office—Jan. 3, 1953 to Dec. 31, 1954 


| 
Effect of improved Total reduction in per- 
methods, ete. sonnel at central office 
i | 
| ] 
Num-!| Salary Annual |Num-| Salary | Annual |Num-) Salary Annual 
ber rate cost ber rate cost ber rate cost 
| 


Effect of regionalization 


GS-16 
GS-15 
GS-13 
GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-10... 


i 5 Sit awediees $12, 400 | $12, 400 1 $12, 400 $12, 400 
$11, 300 $22, 600 11,175 | 22,350 4 11, 238 44, 950 
8, 560 17, 120 8, 674 60, 720 | 9g 8, 649 77, 840 
7,040 7, 040 7, 490 29, 960 5 7, 400 37, 000 
6, 940 13, 880 j 6, 307 37, 840 8 6, 465 51, 720 
6, 000 18, 000 5, 835 58, 350 13 5, 873 76, 350 
GS-9 5, 511 27, 560 5, 458 60, 040 16 5, 475 87, 600 
(ee. 5, 120 10, 240 | 5, 116 71,625 | 16 5, 117 81, 865 
GS-7._....-. z 4, 620 27, 725 4, 609 64, 520 20 4, 612 92, 245 
GS-6 ¢ 4, 377 258, 260 5E 4, 298 236,410 | 114 4, 339 494, 670 
GS-5___- en | 3, 880 59, 070 f 3, 814 194, 505 92 | 3, 843 353, 575 
GS-4__. : a 38 3,460 | 235,250] 96 | 3,493 | 335,290 | 164 3, 479 570, 540 
GS-3... eae 28 3,219 | 90,140 | 5 3, 287 226, 770 97 3, 267 316, 910 
GS-2 } “e nae ; | 3, 123 37, 480 | 12 3, 123 37, 480 

ae ee 5 | 2, 952 14, 760 5 2, 952 | 14, 760 


4, 050 | 886, 885 


~ 


Nawnwrrt 














4,098 |1, 463,020 | 576] 4,080 | 2,349, 905 
| 














Comparison of personnel at Post Office headquarters, Washington 


ny = 
Dec. 31,|Dee. 31, 
1953 | 1954 


{} 
= 
Grade and salary range ee a Grade and salary range 


| || 
General schedule grades: General schedule grades—Con. 
17—$13,000 to $13,800__.-.---- Dee : 3—$2,950 to $3,430__- 
16—$12,000 to $12,800_.....-. -- lk 2—$2,750 to $3,230__- 
15—$10,800 to $11,800__.-..-_--| 35 || 1— $2,500 to $2,080_..__- 
14—$9,600 to $10,600 44 63 || Lithographic wage board grades: 
13—$8,360 to $9,360_...._.-.- 54 88 20—$5,595 to $6,469... __.._- 
12— 7,040 to $8,040_._._- : 4¢ 79 | 16—$4,846 to $5,616_........-._-.]- 
11—$5,940 to $6,940 62 84 | 14—$4,472 to $5,179... .....__- 
10—$5.500 to $6,250.._._. 43 41 | 12—$4,097 to $4,742... ____- 
9—$5,060 to $5,810.......-..-- 71 103 9—$3,515 to $4,076__. 
8—$4,620 to $5,370__. 34 26 || 8—$3,318 to $3,868___ 
7—$4,205 to $4,955.......-- 123 143 6—$2,974 to $3,432_._- 
6—$3,795 to $4,545... .---.---| 311 243 \| i 
5—$3,410 to $4,160 254 251 | “ots 1, 648 | 11,598 
4—$3,175 to $3,655... ------- 347 273 || | | 
1} | 





1 Exclusive of 6employees on extended leave without pay. Also exclusive of Postmaster General, Deputy 
Postmaster General, and 5 Assistant Postmasters General, which positions are outside the classified service. 


NoTE.—With respect to the appointment of personnel in the Department, a system of manpower control 
isin effect. Before any bureau or office in the central office can fill a vacancy or add a new position the need 
for the position must be justified to the Deputy Postmaster General. The position cannot be filled without 
his approval. 


Cost of equipment purchased for regional and district offices to Dec. 31, 1954 


Cost of equipment: 
Regional offices $572, 829 
District offices 225, 735 
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Total cost of operation of regional district offices to Dec. 31, 1954 





Regional District 
offices offices 


Personne! cost: 
Operations- - -.-- ; 5 $572, 097 $671, 593 
Accounting (controller) -__- i 4, 073, 000 
Vehicle and realty (facilities) ; 624, 000 


Total 5, 269, 097 | 671, 593 


Other costs: 
CE Ah dale bate eneeb a madd earemgnnen nee ries cai ica sell 80, 430 49, 831 
Equipment , 572, 829 25, 735 
Rents and utilities 55, 954 13, 888 
Stationery and supplies-_--..-....-.-- abe 10, 42% 10, 846 


Telephone and telegraph ees Se es 33, 315 18, 472 





Total 7 52, 951 | 318, 17 


Total cost--._- <a 6, 022, 048 | 
Deduct cost of operation of 12 regional accounting offices, and personnel at | 
Asheville, N. a which were in bayer ation oe to current regionalization 

program.-.-- acai ee ee a —3, 800, 415 |... 





Net cost_-- sisi 2 221, 633 "990, 365 


NotEe.—Above costs computed from Nov. 24, 1953, the date of establishment of the first regional opera- 
tions office. There were 12 regional accounting ies in operation on that date. The first vehicle office 
was established in January 1954 and the first realty office in October 1953. 

Stationery and supplies not included for accounting offices in operation prior to Nov. 24, 1953. 


Total annual cost of operation of regional and district offices 


Regional District 
offices | offices 


Personnel annual cost: 
Operations ! ; a $3, 252, 010 2, 761, 275 
Accounting (controller i 6, 104, 825 
Vehicle and realty (facilities) - . | 820, 706 
7Otwl...... sails lod shaded ect Gah ee . : pee ) , 541 2, 761, 275 
Other annual cost: | | 
Travel : 272, 800 | 100, 000 
Rents and utilities : | 2 275, 500 | 3 150, 000 
Stationery and supplies_--- ‘ 29, 700 87, 800 
Telephone and telegraph - - - oe , 200 | 44, 712 


7, 200 382, 512 


Total annual cost__- 7 : SS 10, 834, 741 3, 143, 787 
Deduct cost - operation of 12 2 regional accounting offices, and personne] at | 
Asheville, N. C., which were in operation prior to current regionalization | 
prog ram ‘ ¢ ; eo 3, 508, 075 


Net annual] cost. -- ee See Be Ant ae 7, 326, 666 | 





1 Includes administration, operations, personnel, and industrial engineering. 
2 Includes rents and utilities for 8 offices and utilities for 4 offices. 
3 Includes rents and utilities for 39 offices and utilities for 31 offices 





wo 


note 


sow § Rw Oe OT 
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PERSONNEL AND COST OF OPERATION OF MOTOR VEHICLE SERVICE 


Comparison of personnel in Motor Vehicle Service by classification grade and salary 
on Dec. 31, for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954, inclusive 


i ! _ 
cs Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, — Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, 
Salary rate 1952 "| 1953 °| 1954 ' | Salary rate 1952 "| 1953 '| 


~} 


$4,570 et aa 68 70 90 
| $4,470___- i 78 80 | 73 
|| $4,370 7 : , 908 870 

$4,270 teak 293 276 

$4,170_- 563 | 565 

$4,070_- : 276 | 340 
| $3,970__- 148 | 265 

$3370. ..- bose 252 | 295 

$3,770- -- <a 356 | 401 

$3,670 ais 330 | 322 

$3,570 : 258 178 | 

$3,470 384 362 

$3,370 As 126 65 

$3,270 se 17 22 


$3,170 eats 7 6 | 


$6,170_- 

$6,070 

$5,970 

CFs Since ce ticeoudyess 
$5,770. ..- 

$5,670 


_ 


— 
nur oe DOP Wh 





me oo 





aes 


Total ae | 4,914 


~ 











$4,670 : 202 || Substitutes (man-years)_| 3,040 





Statement showing comparative cost, without driver, of operation of motor-vehicle 
service for the calendar years 1952, 1958, and 1954 (the latter year is partially 
estimated) 


lotal cost (in Cost per {| Cost per 
thousands) mile ! hour ! 


Government-owned-.---- 7 $29, 980 $0. 1656 $0. 6512 
Hired vehicles_ --.- 12. 692 : . 7901 


ei nincinxnate . ‘alata ewcithe 42, 672 | 


1953: 
Government-owned 33, 285 
Hired vehicles. - : 10, 813 | 


(| a — ; : pew’ 44, 098 


1954: 
Government-owned_-_-_-------- ‘ ‘ 34, 843 
Hired vehicles. ----- cans 10, 681 2) . 8070 


45, 524 





1 Cost of operations includes (besides salaries from allotment account 231 and supplies and services from 
allotment account 233): depreciation of trucks purchased under allotment account 234; communication 
service from allotment account 262; rent from allotment account 263; fuel and utilities from allotment account 
265; building services from allotment account 266; furniture from allotment account 274. 

Not available because contracts are on hourly or annual basis and miles are not reported. 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, you also discussed the personnel pro- 
gram at length in your prepared statement. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAGNITUDE OF TASKS OF A REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Mr. Gary. Will you please insert this chart at this point in the 
record ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





000'e SSONYMOTIY 
YO LOVYLNOD W3IGNN 
000 'O12Z'! ivd ONY 03nssi NOMUW O¢ SSVIO wit STIQIHIA 40 B3BWNN 


SAIVOISUYIO SONIAVS TW1SOd 40 Oo 


000 '‘LLO ‘bz NOITIW $76 SV at 
d3Nssi SY3GYO AINOW 


NOITIW Zev 
S39IAYIS Wid3dS 


' OO! S3TOIH3A 
4 000'96! SuqusOd3a NOME 9061 G3NMO LN3WNY3A09 
= 4O w3eWNN 
SONIAVS IW1SOd 
GORIONVH “WW JO 3WMOA 


Oe ag Se ee S33K0WUW9 40 B8WN 
3d NO ° 
4I80420_ NO wy SUVTION NOITIIG %I - YIAONYML TWIONYNI G 


Ole’ SIHONVYS 8 
SNOUVLS 4O YadWNN 009'2 $30I4dO 180d JO YIBWNN 


| 
Bo Aeter OR S fk 
» .* : , 
RO * A 
anit ‘ Morwas 
+% .: * 
Vt 
$ 


NOIS3Y IWLSOd JOVYSAV JHL IO JDYVHO NI 
YOLIIYIG WWNOIDSY 24+ Japun sib aiow pud silt |\\V7 
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Mr. Gary. Mr. Cooper, will you explain the chart to the committee? 

Mr. Coorer. This [indicating] is an average region, showing it 
graphically. We picked out some of the main factors that would 
show the magnitude of the task under the regional director—the rami- 
fications of his business enterprise. 

The number of post offices in an average region is 2,600. The num- 
ber of stations and branches is 470, although the number in any one 
region may vary from that. 

fr. Gary. What do you mean by the number of stations? 

Mr. Coorer. The number of stations operating out of a post office. 
For instance, in the city of Washington we have one post office and 
many stations, like the Apex station and the Ben Franklin station. 

Mr. Gary. A contract station ? 

Mr. Coorrr. No; these are stations which are operated entirely by 
postal employees, regular stations, a part of the post office. 

We have, in the average region, 33,800 employees of the Post Office 
Department. 

he number of Government-owned vehicles is 1,300, which also 
comes on an average, and it may be more or less than that number. 

The number of vehicles under contract or for which we provide al- 
lowance for operation of private-owned vehicles is 4,000. 

The volume of mail handled is more than 3 billion pieces or, specifi- 
cally, 1,904 million pieces of first-class mail. Second-class mail is 
432 million; 924 million in third-class; and 80 million in fourth-class. 

On the financial side we have an annual financial turnover of $114 
billion in the average region. 

That is money taken in and money paid out, just as though we were 
in a bank or in business. 

The postal savings on deposit is $147 million in the average region. 

We are about the biggest savings institution in the whole world. 
The number of postal savings depositors is 196,000. 

We also have many business services we provided to the public, such 
as money orders, and the number issued for an average region is 
24,077,000 per year. 

The postal savings certificates issued are about 1,210,000. Again, 
this is an average, and some of the regions are bigger than this, and 
some are smaller. 

There are many other statistics which we could have provided, but 
these are the highlights which give some idea of the volume and 
magnitude of the industrial and commercial activities under a typical 
regional director. 


EMPIOYEES, REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF NEW YORK AND DENVER REGIONS 


Mr. Gary. All these are averages. 

I wonder if you could give any statistics as to both mails and also 
the number of employees, as to maximum and minimum. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir, we will provide that. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 
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(The following information was supplied for the record :) 
Revenues and expenses for New York region for calendar year 
ended December 31, 1954: 
IR 2S eS 6 8 et ed es ee el $372, 475, 00U0 
Expenses_-_-_-_-_-_- $293, 176, 000 
Comparable figures from De nver region (the smallest of the 15): 
ME sc ee = $48, 992, 000 
Expenses $46, 050, 000 
Number of employees as of Dec ember 31, 1954, report : \ 
New York region 78, 264 
Denver region 11, 416 
These employees are exclusive of those assigned to postal transportation since 
the regional boundaries of the transportation service do not coincide with the 
boundaries being established. 
Mr. Passman. May I ask a question off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCEDURES FOR HIRING AND PROMOTING PERSONNEL IN THE FIELD 


RICHMOND OFFICE 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, you also discussed the personnel 
program at length in your prepared statement. I am somewhat 
bothered by the fact that several vacancies in important positions 
occurred in the Richmond post office, the postmaster recommended 
the promotions of certain employees to fill these vacancies, and the 

vacancies were permitted to exist in some cases for more than a year. 
Upon inquiry we were informed that these promotions were not being 
handled in the personnel office but in the Division of Operations. If 
the personnel office is not going to handle personnel, what are they 
going to handle? 

Mr. Summerrietp. Mr. Abrams will take the first part of that 
question. 

Mr. Aprams. The first part of the question has to do with delay in 
promotions. It is not unusual for a man to be in an acting position 
in any supervisory job for as long as 1 year. That will not and 
cannot happen under our present program. 

Mr. Gary. It did happen. 

Mr. Aprams. The second part, sir, I think will cover that. We have 
made a complete revision in our financial setup in the post offices, 
and on October 25 we sent a notice out holding up all promotions in 
all post offices until we had taken care of the changes which would 
make some excess positions because of the change in the finance setup. 
In some areas as many as 500 jobs would be done aw ay with. As the 
program progressed we had no way of knowing just how many it 
would be in any office. However, just as soon as the finance situation 
was straightened out so that we would not have excess supervision, 
we released all the promotional recommendations to fill the vacancies. 
Anyone who had been a superintendent of money orders, for example, 
and whose position might have been done away with, would have an 
opportunity to fill another supervisory vacancy. We feel we owe it 
to the long time employee to give him the position. That was the 
reason for the delay by instr uctions from us. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, I can understand holding up appointments 
in the financial setup because you are making a lot of changes there, 
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but one of the positions was that of assistant postmaster. You knew at 
that time you were going to have an assistant postmaster and a recom- 
mendation had been made. And if I am not mistaken right now you 
have two vacancies in the rural delivery routes there that have been 
pending for more than a year. 

I want it understood I do not know who the applicants are, I have 
not recommended anybody for the appointments, I have not the 
slightest idea who are being considered, and I have no choice as to 
whom you appoint, but it seems to me, in the interest of good service, 
these appointments should be speeded up. 

Mr. Aprams. We are making every effort, as far as the rural appoint- 
ments are concerned, to speed them up. I will agree with you there 
has been a backlog in there. Our inspection service also has been 
somewhat delayed because of workload in getting some of the in- 
vestigations made for us, determining where we might be able to make 
consolidations rather than making the appointment, and there has 
been what I would call an unusual delay. We hope to catch up with 
that rather quickly. 

Mr. Gary. I am not concerned with the fact that there was a delay, 
now the appointments have been made, but who is handling these 
promotions’ Is it Operations or is it Personnel? It seems to me 
the question of promotion is a question for Personnel. They are sup- 
posed to be following the records of the employees. My understand- 
ing of a personnel office is that it keeps an employee’s records, and 
follows his activities. It seems to me, therefore, that when it comes to 
the question of a promotion they are the ones to determine who gets 
the promotion rather than Operations. 

Mr. Aprams. I think Mr. Lyons will agree that there must be line 
authority and there is staff authority. A personnel bureau is a staff 
service to an operating bureau. Ifa postmaster makes a recommenda- 
tion for a supervisory appointment the postmaster must be the line 
authority. He makes the recommendation. The Bureau of Opera- 
tions is line authority for operations of the Department. Therefore 
we make the recommendations. 

Mr. Gary. In this case I understand the postmaster made recom- 
mendations for the several vacancies, the Inspection Department made 
recommendations, and certain outside people made recommendations. 
Who passes on these questions ? 

Mr. Aprams. The Bureau of Operations, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Then, where does Personnel fit in ? 

Mr. Aprams. Personnel has all the training tools, everything that 
has to do with the personnel files; Personnel handles the records and 
could question the appointment on the basis of service, merit, and 
so forth, but there must be line authority. 

Mr. Gary. Should not Personnel make recommendations to you and 
tell you what qualifications a man has for the job? 

Mr. Asrams. No. I do not think they are in a position to do that. 

Mr. Gary. If they cannot tell you whether a man is qualified from 
his records, what is the use of keeping records? 

Mr. Aprams. The regional personnel man does have the files. We 
had the same situation in the old setup. 

We had a personnel man right in the Bureau, which was nothing 
more than recordkeeping. We have more to do than recordkeeping. 
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Mr. Gary. Last year I congratulated the Post Office Department on 
setting up a personnel system and I said to Mr. Lyons, “If you admin- 
ister it along the proper lines and not as a political organization, I 
am for you. I do not see how the Post Office Department has gotten 
along thus far without a personnel system, in view of the large num- 
ber of employees in the Department.” Mr. Lyons said he had a 
reputation in that field and did not come to Washington to lose it, and 
so far as he was concerned the appointments and promotions would 
be handled on the basis of merit. That is all I am interested in. I 
want to see all appointments made on the basis of merit. It seems to 
me the proper agency to do that is Personnel. 

Mr. Hoox. Could Mr. Lyons describe his function as it relates to 
that question ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. I am just trying to get the facts. 

Mr. Lyons. Actually, what occurs is this: A supervisory recom- 
mendation is made by the postmaster, who is the closest to the scene 
and who knows something of the performance of the individual con- 
cerned. It then does go through the district manager to the personnel 
office in the region. The regional personnel manager checks the 
qualifications and the recommendations, recommends for or against 
it, and forwards it to the regional director for final action. As to 
whether a position that is open should or should not be filled, that, of 
course, is entirely a question of whether the Bureau of Operations be- 
lieves they need to fill the position. 

Mr. Gary. I agree with that. 

Mr. Lyons. We do not have anything to do with that. Now as 
to the employee who is seeking a first line promotion—that is, the 
rank and file employee who has taken the supervisory examination. 
The postmaster has been sent instructions by the Bureau of Opera- 
tions as to how to use the examination and what other qualities are to 
be taken into consideration in making a recommendation. He sends 
his recommendation, again through the district manager and the 
regional personnel manager. The regional personnel manager checks 
it with the result of the examination, the length of service, his record 
as to whether he has been in any difficulty or not, and again makes 
a recommendation to the Bureau of Operations or the regional direc- 
tor. Almost without exception those recommendations have been ac- 
cepted and appointive action has been taken. 

We have not developed qualification standards for such positions 
as superintendents of mail and assistant postmasters. The reason we 
have not is because in the Post Office Department we have never had 
a description of the duties of those offices until our present salary bill 
was prepared, which does have such a description. In order to deter- 
mine qualifications you have to have a description of the duties to be 
performed. 

On appointments, of course, our personnel managers in the field 
see that the postmasters follow the Civil Service regulations. The 
Civil Service Commission’s own regional offices set up the examina- 
tions; the examinations are conducted; the registers are prepared; 
and the selections must be made with veteran’s preference and the 
first three candidates on the list given consideration. 

I believe you share with me the feeling that if you name a man a 
postmaster and you hold him responsible for the efficient and reason- 
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able operation of his office, and then you name a district manager and 
a regional manager and hold them responsible for the post offices 
under their jurisdiction, they must have the final say in picking out 
the people who do that job for them. ; 

Mr. Gary. I agree with that. That is why I was surprised to find 
three different sets of recommendations had been made at Richmond. 
I will say the postmaster’s recommendation was finally followed, 
which I was very glad to see, not that I had recommended any of the 
parties involved, but I thought it was the proper way to do it, to fol- 
low the postmaster’s recommendation unless there was some reason 
for not doing so. 

Mr. Lyons. In some cases we run into delays due to this happening: 
A postmaster will submit a recommendation that goes up to the region, 
or if there is no region to the Bureau of Personnel in Washington, 
which in turn transmits it to the Bureau of Operations. Along about 
that time we will get letters from organizations and individuals in 
that district saying the postmaster is recommending a man who is not 
qualified, that he is his wife’s brother, or something like that, and that 
makes it necessary to send an inspector in there, and that will delay 
matters some. 


ALLOTMENTS AND OVEROBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, I desire to commend you on the prog- 
ress that has been made in establishing the new accounting system. 
It is my understanding the system will provide information on the 
financial condition and operation of the Post Office Department in a 
manner similar to that utilized by private enterprise, which is highly 
desirable. However, Federal agencies are required by law to keep 
their obligations within the amount appropriated and administra- 
tively allotted. Will the new accounting system of the Post Office 
Department provide a means of controlling obligations and reporting 
instances of obligations in excess of allotments as provided by section 
1211 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951? 

Mr. Bruce. We have made no change in our accounting system that 
will abrogate that requirement in any respect. What we have done 
principally is to break down the accounts to make reports more cur- 
rent and give us more factual data than we have previously received. 
The records with respect to section 1211 previously had been kept in 
total. We are attempting to modernize that in order to get more 
detail, and not less. 

Mr. Gary. Do you consider an overobligation of a post office as a 
violation of this section ? 

Mr. Bruce. Of an individual post office; no. We grant allowances 
throughout the Nation. They are constantly being adjusted for each 
post office. We are always in touch with the field through out regions 
and regional managers, through Mr. Abrams’ office, and the minute 
an individual segment such as a post office indicates they are in trouble, 
they make adjustments provided they have the means to make that 
adjustment, and they have so far, in the appropriation as a whole. 

Mr. Gary. At what level do you apply the statute? 

Mr. Bruce. We are going to apply it, when all the regions are set 
up, at the regional level, because the allotment will be made to the 
regional director. At the present time that is not the situation. We 
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are making allowances to individual post offices and not allotments 
as such. Mr. Abrams grants allowances to the individual post offices. 

Mr. Gary. You are not operating under the statute, then, at the 
present time? 

Mr. Bruce. We think we are. We are not operating under it to the 
extent we have not, in setting up our procedure for section 1211, set 
up a system whereby each post office receives an allotment. It does 
not receive an allotment. It receives an allowance. Practically every 
day situations arise that make changes necessary. That is done by 
teletype or long-distance telephone, and the amount authorized to that 
individual post office is always within the money appropriated. 

Mr. Gary. The statute provides if you exceed the allotment 

Mr. Bruce. We have not exceeded the allotment. 

Mr. Gary. In any instance? 

Mr. Bruce. We have not exceeded the allotment in any instance. 
The individual post office does not receive an allotment. It receives 
an allowance. That is an authorization. 

Mr. Gary. The answer is, as I understand it, that so far you have 
not made any allotments, therefore you have not oversubscribed it? 

Mr. Bruce. The money is appropriated to the Postmaster General. 
He in turn issues an allotment order. 

Mr. Gary. At what level? 

Mr. Bruce. To the Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Gary. At the top level? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. And you have no allotments thus far below the top 
level? 

Mr. Bruce. Thus far that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. You plan to extend that to the regional level ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And you have no overobligations at the top level ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 


INSTALLATION OF NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. What is the present status with regard to the develop- 
ment and installation of the new accounting system and when do you 
expect it will be in complete operation ? 

Mr. Bruce. The new accounting system is now in effect partially 
in each of the 15 regions. To make it complete will probably take 
another 3 or 4 or possibly 5 months, with this qualification, we shall 
always attempt to improve it. The basic framework, we hope to 
have in before the end of this fiscal year. AJl the framework is in 
now but there are many, many small pieces to pick up, so to speak, 
with regard to statistical matters and so on. ‘That is what we are 
now finishing up. 


DIVISION OF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. It is my understanding that the regional director and 
his staff are to assume management functions for the Bureau of 
Operations and the Bureau of Transportation that were previously 
nerformed by the Inspection Service; also that the Internal Audit 
Division of the Bureau of Finance will be responsible for auditing 
the central and regional offices and establishing auditing standards 
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and developing standard audit programs for all audit functions of the 
Post Office Department. In view “of the transfer of these responsi- 
bilities from the Inspection Service, how do you account for the con- 
stantly increasing cost of this phase of the Post Office Department 
administration? The appropriation for 1954 was $9.7 million; for 
1955, $10.9 million; and for 1956, you request $11.9 million. 

Mr. Hoox. Could we answer that in two sections ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Hook. First the relationship of the inspector to the regional 
management operation, and secondly, the relationship of the inspector 
to the internal audit function. I believe Mr. Abrams and Mr. Rowe 

‘an tell you the effect of regionalization on the use of inspectors. Do 
you want to start that, Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Aprams. I will be glad to. It is our experience to date that 
with the district managers in the field we have increased the inspec- 
tion load in investigations on extension of rural routes, extension of 
city delivery, the work with and for our industrial engineering staff 
on studies, and so on. The work of inspectors in the field has in- 
creased very materially because of our decentralization of man- 
agement. 

“Mr. Gary. When you have district directors inspecting, and regional 
directors inspecting, why do you have to have more inspectors? I 
just cannot understand that. It seems to me that with all the addi- 
tional management, supervision, direction, and inspection that you 
have in the regional and district offices you could cut down some on 
your inspectors. 

Mr. Aprams. Let us take a district manager’s job. He has probably 
more than 300 offices. He has an assistant and a clerk in the office. 
It covers a pretty wide area in many cases. He can go in and inspect 
an office—he is a manager—with the postmaster. There are many 
questions that arise when he makes his tour of duty with the post- 
master. He may be dissatisfied with what is going on. There may be 
doubt in his mind as to how the office is run. He is not an inspector. 
He calls an inspector in for a survey of that office in far greater 
detail than he could possibly make. 

The postmaster may ask the district manager to make route surveys. 
The district manager cannot cover that many offices, so he gets in 
touch with the Inspection Service and asks them to make that survey 
because he has a wide area to cover. We ere calling on the Inspection 
Service much more frequently and giving them more work, but I think 
that will help increase the efficiency in the field. I do not think there 
is overlapping of authority or management jobs in any way so far as 
we have seen of the operations to date. 


FAVORABLE REACTIONS TO DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Gary. Frankly, it seems to me a postmaster would have a great 
deal of difficulty in determining who is in authority. 

Mr. Asrams. The reaction we have been getting from the post- 
masters is very favorable. I just had a conference with the postmaster 
at Durham, N. C., asking when they were going to get in the picture 
because he had heard at the postmasters’ convention what a great thing 
it was. He wanted to know when he would have someone he could 
sit down with and talk over his problems. I have letters from postal 
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organizations and others complimenting us on the organization and 
stating how much more readily they are getting answers to their 
problems without the delays they had previously when they had to 
direct all inquiries to headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Hoox. If you would care to have them, we have letters from 
national postmasters and supervisory postal organizations that we 
will be glad to insert in the record at this point, or I am sure they 
would be glad to come before this committee. 

Mr. Gary. Let us see the letters. 

Mr. Hoox. I can bring them next time or insert them. 

Mr. Gary. I just want to see how long they are. 

Mr. Hoox. Just one-page letters. 

Mr. Gary. You can insert them in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


HAVERHILL, MAss., November 20, 1953. 
Hon. L. ROHE WALTER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. WALTER: In the establishment of a program of management decen- 
tralization, the Post Office Department is to be congratulated on having taken one 
of the most forward-looking steps in all its history. 

The fact that there has been no basic change in organization structure since 
its inception in 1836 is ample evidence of the need for a new concept and a new 
approach to a public service that is presently being hampered by reason of the 
fact that all of its vast activities are centralized in the Nation’s Capital. 

Despite recommendations made from time to time urging decentralization and 
despite the fact that private business has long recognized its value and worth, 
the Post Office Department has permitted the continuance of an archaic method 
of operation that has stymied efficiency and slowed up operational procedure. 

Its establishment will bring closer to all of us an opportunity for greater service 
to the American people, and provide a flexibility of operation which up to now 
has been hampered by a maze of redtape and confusion. 

In the programs that the Department has outlined, in the achievements that 
have already been made, in the determination that has made this day possible, we 
of the postal service can take justifiable pride in the knowledge that this great 
arm of our Government in the service of its people is moving steadily onward to 
ever greater heights of achievements under the leadership of its competent and 
capable Postmaster General, Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp V. McNAaMARA, 
President, National Association of Postmasters. 


NovEMBER 20, 1953. 
Hon. L. ROHE WALTER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster General, 
Office of the Postmaster General, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. WALTER: The recent announcement of the Postmaster General that 
on November 24, with the establishment of headquarters for the first regional 
office in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Post Office Department will begin its program of 
decentralization in the tristate area of Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio marks the 
beginning of a new and sensible conception in postal administration. The 
sound fundamental premises upon which the plan is based are generally 
recognized in every major successful industry in this country and amply 
justifies the belief of many who have spent a lifetime in the postal service of its 
complete success. 

The five major advantages of decentralization so ably cited by the Postmaster 
General, plus his assurance that the staffs for the new regional and district 
offices will be selected almost exclusively from the ranks of career employees 
are solid arguments in procedures and organization to which we as an organiza- 
tion can wholeheartedly subscribe. I am confident, too, that our membership 
numbers many persons who can competently and efficiency discharge the duties 
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and responsibilities that will be entailed in these positions, thus making it un- 
necessary to extensively recruit personnel for the purpose from either private 
industry or other branches of Government service. The possibility of further 
promotion to our people within the same city or area in which they are now 
working will provide an added incentive to postal career workers who previously 
were reluctant to accept promotions involving a transfer to Washington, D. C. 

The Postmaster General can rest assured that in this program he will have 
our wholehearted support and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. C. NAVE, 
President, National Association of Postal Supervisors. 

Mr. Hook. I think Mr. Abrams’ point is a very good one, because 
the postmasters themselves, after they have seen how this opera- 
tion works, are very enthusiastic because they can get their answers 
so much faster—which means better service. 


COORDINATION OF INSPECTION AND INTERNAL AUDIT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Gary. Who will answer the questions about the internal audit 
functions? 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Stephens can describe that. 

Mr. Steruens. As we see the audit function, after it is in full op- 
eration there will be close coordination between the inspection serv- 
ice and the internal auditors. As you may know, our examination 
of finances occurs in connection with the annual. inspection of post 
offices. It is largely to determine accountability, to determine wheth- 
er systems are in operation as prescribed by the Department, and 
with the internal audit function we are now working out a plan where- 
by the auditing function itself by the internal auditors, in the larger 
offices will be coordinated, with our anual inspection and we will not 
be duplicating, but will take into account in the finding any defi- 
ciencies the internal audit discloses. 

The auditing we have done has been a relatively small part of the 
inspection. We would not cover the same auditing function as the 
internal audit—determining costs for management and so forth— 
the cost accounting procedure. So while there may be some saving 
in the field of larger offices, it is not apparent that there will be any 
considerable overlapping or any considerable relief of our overall 
responsibility. Where internal auditors develop financial irregulari- 
ties requiring investigations and possible criminal action, it is defi- 
nitely planned that those will be automatically turned over to us. 

On the matter of workload in a district, we are in effect today 
reporting and turning over to the regional and district people the 
same things that we were turning over to the Department—reports, 
recommendations, findings, and so on, and we think more effectively. 


COST OF INTERNAL AUDIT DIVISION 


Mr. Gary. Will you let us have the actual cost of the Internal 
Audit Division for 1954, the estimated cost for 1955, and the esti- 
mated cost for 1956? 

Mr. Hoox. Yes. 


69443—55——4 
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Internal. audit 


| 
1954 1955 1956 


Grade | 


I | 
— |Annual rate 
er | 


Num.- | 
ber 


Num- 


ae Annual rate 
el 


Annual rate! 


Pp $12, 000 
1 $10, 800 1 “ _  eatearleh Cael Br 
1 9, 600 6 57, 600 ) 58, 000 
4 | 35, 240 18 152, 680 23 | 195, 080 
2 , 886 24 | 170, 160 29 | 205, 560 
21 124, 740 26 154, 440 

24 121, 440 29 | 146, 740 

86, 695 : 109, 080 


6| 24,490| 6| 24,600 
6 21, 480 5 21, 560 





Total number and annual rate ¢ 74, 940 125 770, O85 | f 927, 060 


Total man-years and costs ! - + 17, 389 83.4 | 513, 647 144.8 | 894, 708 


1 Man-years and cost represent actual cost because appointments of personnel are made throughout each 
fiscal year and the cost is only part-year for those appointed. 


The internal audit function in the Post Office Department was 
recommended by (1) the Hoover Commission of 1948, (2) the St. 
George committee and (3) the General Accounting Office. 

The internal audit staff will operate under standards and principles 
approved by the Institute of Internal Auditors. 


TRANSPORTATION STUDIES 


», Gary. Mr. Summerfield, you advised the committee last year 
that you planned to make extensive studies showing the cost of the 
various types of transportation. Will you tell us how those studies 
are progressing ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. I think Mr. Siedle could answer that. 

Mr. Stevie. We are making a comprehensive study of every means 
of transportation that we are using to see where we should make 
changes. Some of these studies are forced upor us by the discontinu- 
ance of rail service. We have many points today in the United States 
which are not served by rail. The costs are carefully surveyed, what 
it is costing us by rail and what it would cost us by truck. The cost 
figures by truck are not based on bids which we secure from trucking 
companies; they are based on our own knowledge of trucking costs. 

We have been conducting negotiations with the railroads to give us 

rates on a space-used basis ‘rather than on the regular space basis, this 
has resulted in effecting considerable savings. 

Mr. Hoox. Will you “explain the difference between the space-used 
basis and the regular space basis? 

Mr. SumMMeERFIELD. We had a chart developed that shows in the 
gray area the parts of the country that are more than 25 miles from 
rail service, to give you an idea of the areas that are distant from 
railroads. In those areas we have to use some alternate means of 
transportation in order to deliver the mail. Of course the areas 
served by rail are constantly decreasing by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of scheduled rail service that has been in existence for years. 

Mr. Gary. That is a substantial area as shown on the chart. 

Mr. SuMMeERFIELD. It is surprising. 
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Mr. Srepte. Space used means totaling the actual footage in the 
train used by mail, dividing it by 60 feet, and paying for each 60 feet 
on the full-car basis. The excess if 30 feet or under is paid for at the 
regular rate for lesser units, and if over 30 feet at pro rata of the 60- 
foot basis. ‘This compares to the old system where we paid on each 
car separately. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Regardless of how much was in it. 

Mr. Stevie. Regardless of how much was in it. 

Mr. Gary. And you have adopted this latter method now? 

Mr. Srepte. Yes. We are meeting with some resistance from some 
of the roads, but quite a few have gone along with us. 

Mr. SummMerrietp. A number have cooperated very willingly. 
Others have resisted it. Where it has been done it has resulted in 
considerable savings. 

Mr. Stevie. We are getting better carloadings also, which is helping 
effect savings. 


TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND 


Mr. Gary. A recent magazine article stated that certain studies 
that you had conducted showed that mail could be carried more 
cheaply between Washington and Richmond, Va., by truck than by 
railroad. The article stated that the Post, Office Department was 
preparing to make the changeover and was stopped by congressional 
influence. 

Will you please state whether your Department has ever had a 
recommendation, inquiry, or communication of any kind whatever 
from me or my office with regard to that situation ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. The answer is, We have not. You have made 
no such request, either orally or by letter. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. Frankly, I did not know the change was 
contemplated or anything about it until the article was brought to 
my attention. I have stated to representatives of both the railroads 
and the truckers, both of whom have been in to see me, that the posi- 
tion of our committee was that we thought the Post Office Department 
should be operated in the most economical and efficient manner, and 
that that should apply to transporation as well as to the other opera- 
tions of the Department, but that we were not running the Depart- 
ment and that the determination as to which method of transportation 
is the more economical and efficient was one for the Department to 
make. Certainly I have not tried to interfere with any determination 
of that nature, and I wanted it to appear in the record. There was 
also an editorial in one of our local papers condemning the congres- 
sional interference. I just wanted the record to show that it did not 
come from me. 

Mr. Aprams. I might say I received a telephone call in regard to 
a possible change in our means of transportation between Washington 
and Richmond. I thereupon called the regional director and asked 
him if he knew of any such study being made. 

Mr. Gary. Was that telephone inquiry a result of this magazine 
article to which I referred ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. They told me there had been an article. I 
talked to the man in charge of transportation, to whom I was re- 
ferred by the regional director, and he said there was no specific 
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study being made concerning a change in the means of transpor- 
tation between Richmond and Washington; that they were making a 
general study of the most economic means of transportation, but none 
specifically between Richmond and Washington. 

Mr. Srepte. The fact we are making such a study all over the coun- 
try results in some people jumping to conclusions. I am hearing 
from my own home State of Pennsylvania, where studies are being 
made. We get a great many letters from many sources and many 
cf them are inspired by rumors that are not founded on fact. 

Mr. Hoox. I might say for the information of this committee, 
since this is the first time he has appeared before you, that Mr. Siedle 
was formerly the general traffic manager of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., and is now Assistant Postmaster General in charge of trans- 
portation. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR OF REGULAR First-Ciass MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Now we will be glad to hear about the 3-cent airlift. 
I imagine most members of the committee have already heard a great 
deal about it. 

Mr. SumMeErFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that 
question. 

It is, of course, one of the responsibilities of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of transporta- 
tion, in cooperation with him, to constantly make studies of all kinds 
respecting the transportation of mail, with the object of expediting 
it whenever and wherever possible. 

It was perfectly obvious to us, with the ever-expanding volume of 


mail and with the rapid increase in popersten, that constant studies 


in that regard would have to be conducted. Also, the elimination 
of passenger-carrying and mail-carrying trains from regular sched- 
ules, many of which had been in existence for many, many years, was 
becoming more and more prevalent. It was necessary for us to find 
come other means to move that mail without injuring the service. 

Obviously, we, in many cases, are faced with 1 of 2 choices: Put 
the mail in the air or put it on the already congested highways of the 
Nation. 

We decided we would conduct an experiment in the handling of 
regular mail by air. You see, we interpret the term “first-class mail” 
literally to be first-class mail that should be given preferential service 
whenever and wherever possible. So we decided to inaugurate a pilot 
operation between the cities of New York and Chicago, New York and 
Washington, and Chicago and Washington. We did that, I believe 
it was 14 months ago. We found that we could substantially improve 
the service between those cities. We found further that in moving 
that first-class mail by air it did not have an adverse effect upon the 
volume of regular airmail, the obvious reason being, of course, one is 
a guaranteed service while the other is on a space-available basis. It 
was apparent to us that with the numerous flights between those cities, 
in practically every instance the planes had additional carrying 
capacity. 

That experiment proved quite satisfactory. 

There was another reason, too, for our conducting that experiment, 
and that was the importance of always being in the position of main- 
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taining the expeditious handling of mails under any and all condi- 
tions. It is conceivable today that in a time of national emergency 
substantial areas could be rendered inactive through military means. 
Therefore, it was obvious to us that it was important that we get some 
experience in the handling of mail by air, which might be the only 
means we could use for an indefinite period of time under certain 
conditions. It was also highly desirable that the carriers themselves 
have that experience that is so necessary. 

In furtherance of that experiment of carrying mail by air, we picked 
out certain parts of the country that could give us a composite ex- 
perience overall so that we could determine definitely as to what our 
ability or lack of ability would be to maintain our mail service in 
times of national emergency. 

Those experiments have proven very satisfactory. We are moving 
by air every day approximately 4 million pieces of first-class mail. 
The people in those communities are, of course, very appreciative of 
the improvement in the mail delivery. There has been some discus- 
sion and comment as to whether or not these experiments had resulted 
or were resulting in any saving of money. We lound that our analysis 
of the cost did show, in the areas that we were in a position to study, 
that we did make a saving. However, we wanted to be doubly sure 
that our own cost estimates were reasonably accurate, so we asked the 
Comptroller General’s Office, knowing of the deep interest on the part 
of Congress, that they too should study the cost figures, which they 
have been in the process of doing. It was our thought, and is, to 
release those figures the minute they are available from that office. 

At this point I would like to say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I have every reason to feel comfident that the 
figures the General Accounting Office will develop will prove sub- 
stantially the figures that we estimated of $154,500 in savings. 

I might say that the cost factor is not the primary factor that the 
Post Office Department has to consider. We are charged with the 
responsibility by the Congress to expedite the delivery of mail. I do 
not believe there is any particular reference to the cost. Is that cor- 
rect ? ; 

Mr. Hoox. The Comptroller General ruled that as long as we can 
expedite the movement of mail we have the right to do it as long as we 
do not guarantee expedited service such as air mail. However, we 
have been attempting to do it in such fashion that it does not in- 
crease our cost. 


CASE OF ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RR UV. ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD 


Mr. Gary. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the recent court 
decision in the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad v. 
Arthur Summerfield on your right to operate the airlift ? 

Mr. SumMMFRFIEeLD. This is a brief statement regarding the status 
of the suit of the railroads against the Postmaster General in connec- 
tion with transporting 3-cent mail by air: 


In their suit directed against our west coast experiment, the railroads sought 
a preliminary injunction as well as a permanent injunction against our using 
any air transportation for moving first-class mail. They also requested a 
declaratory judgment that the Postmaster General lacked authority to continue 
the experiment. 
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study being made concerning a change in the means of transpor- 
tation between Richmond and Washington; that they were making a 
general study of the most economic means of transportation, but none 
specifically between Richmond and Washington. 

Mr. Srepie. The fact we are making such a study all over the coun- 
try results in some people jumping to conclusions. I am hearing 
from my own home State of Pennsylvania, where studies are being 
made. We get a great many letters from many sources and many 
cf them are inspired by rumors that are not founded on fact. 

Mr. Hoox. I might say for the information of this committee, 
since this is the first time he has appeared before you, that Mr. Siedle 
was formerly the general traffic manager of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., and is now Assistant Postmaster General in charge of trans- 
portation. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR OF REGULAR First-Ciass Math 


Mr. Gary. Now we will be glad to hear about the 3-cent airlift. 
I imagine most members of the committee have already heard a great 
deal about it. 

Mr. SumMeErFIeELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that 
question. 

It is, of course, one of -the responsibilities of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of transporta- 
tion, in cooperation with him, to constantly make studies of all kinds 
respecting the transportation of mail, with the object of expediting 
it whenever and wherever possible. 

It was perfectly obvious to us, with the ever-expanding volume of 
mail and with the rapid increase in population, that constant studies 
in that regard would have to be ndoeed. Also, the elimination 
of passenger-carrying and mail-carrying trains from regular sched- 
ules, many of which had been in existence for many, many years, was 
becoming more and more prevalent. It was necessary for us to find 
some other means to move that mail without injuring the service. 

Obviously, we, in many cases, are faced with 1 of 2 choices: Put 
the mail in the air or put it on the already congested highways of the 
Nation. 

We decided we would conduct an experiment in the handling of 
regular mail by air. You see, we interpret the term “first-class mail” 
literally to be first-class mail that should be given preferential service 
whenever and wherever possible. So we decided to inaugurate a pilot 
operation between the cities of New York and Chicago, New York and 
Washington, and Chicago and Washington. We did that, I believe 
it was 14 months ago. We found that we could substantially improve 
the service between those cities. We found further that in moving 
that first-class mail by air it did not have an adverse effect upon the 
volume of regular airmail, the obvious reason being, of course, one is 
a guaranteed service while the other is on a space-available basis. It 
was apparent to us that with the numerous flights between those cities, 
in practically every instance the planes had additional carrying 
capacity. 

That experiment proved quite satisfactory. 

There was another reason, too, for our conducting that experiment, 
and that was the importance of always being in the position of main- 
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taining the expeditious handling of mails under any and all condi- 
tions. It is conceivable today that in a time of national emergency 
substantial areas could be rendered inactive through military means. 
Therefore, it was obvious to us that it was important that we get some 
experience in the handling of mail by air, which might be the only 
means we could use for an indefinite period of time under certain 
conditions. It was also highly desirable that the carriers themselves 
have that experience that is so necessary. 

In furtherance of that experiment of carrying mail by air, we picked 
out certain parts of the country that could give us a composite ex- 
perience overall so that we could determine definitely as to what our 
ability or lack of ability would be to maintain our mail service in 
times of national emergency. 

Those experiments have proven very satisfactory. We are moving 
by air every day approximately 4 million pieces of first-class mail. 
The people in those communities are, of course, very appreciative of 
the improvement in the mail delivery. There has been some discus- 
sion and comment as to whether or not these experiments had resulted 
or were resulting in any saving of money. We Sound that our analysis 
of the cost did show, in the areas that we were in a position to study, 
that we did make a saving. However, we wanted to be doubly sure 
that our own cost estimates were reasonably accurate, so we asked the 
Comptroller General’s Office, knowing of the deep interest on the part 
of Congress, that they too should study the cost figures, which they 
have been in the process of doing. It was our thought, and is, to 
release those figures the minute they are available from that office. 

At this point I would like to say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I have every reason to feel comfident that the 
figures the General Accounting Office will develop will prove sub- 
stantially the figures that we estimated of $154,500 in savings. 

I might say that the cost factor is not the primary factor that the 
Post Office Department has to consider. We are charged with the 
responsibility by the Congress to expedite the delivery of mail. I do 
not believe there is any particular reference to the cost. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Hoox. The Comptroller General ruled that as long as we can 
expedite the movement of mail we have the right to do it as long as we 
do not guarantee expedited service such as air mail. However, we 
have been attempting to do it in such fashion that it does not in- 
crease our cost. 


CASE OF ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RR VU. ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD 


Mr. Gary. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the recent court 
decision in the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad v. 
Arthur Summerfield on your right to operate the airlift? 

Mr. SumMePRFIELD. This is a brief statement regarding the status 
of the suit of the railroads against the Postmaster General in connec- 
tion with transporting 3-cent mail by air: 


In their suit directed against our west coast experiment, the railroads sought 
a preliminary injunction as well as a permanent injunction against our using 
any air transportation for moving first-class mail. They also requested a 
declaratory judgment that the Postmaster General lacked authority to continue 
the experiment. 
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On the first motion for preliminary injunction, Judge Holtzoff denied their 
request and stated that he felt there was grave doubt as to whether the railroads 
were right in their contention as to the authority of the Postmaster General and 
some doubt as to whether they had standing to sue. 

On the motion for final judgment and permanent injunction, Judge Kirkland 
ruled that the Postmaster General has the power to “experiment” with the air 
movement of first-class mail but that his power is limited, however, to the ex- 
tent that the experiment shall not be unduly prolonged. He found against au- 
thority to do this on a permanent basis. He also ruled that because of the 
failure of the plaintiff railroads to show irreparable injury their motion for 
permanent injunction against the west-coast experiment should be denied. 

These were his ruling from the bench. The court has not yet entered formal 
findings and order in the case. 


Mr. Gorr. Mr, Chairman, I might say that this memorandum 
prepared yesterd: ay morning, and “later ‘yesterday morning the ‘idee 
did make his final written judgment. 

The statement that has just been made there is correct as to the 
effect of the judgment. I have the final judgment of the court right 
here. I brought it along with me from yesterday, and the important 
part of the judgment is— 

That the plaintiffs’ motion for summary judgment be, and the same is, hereby 
granted— 
the plaintiffs are the railroads— 


to the extent that the court rules that the prolonged experimental transporta- 
tion of first-class mail by air on the west coast is beyond the authority of the 
Postmaster General. 


That, in substance, is his ruling. 
He said, in his oral statement from the bench, that he did feel that 
if 3-cent mail by air was being put on a permanent basis we probably 


would have to go to Congress to get authority for it, but that it was 
within the province of the Postmaster General to experiment with 
these different types of transportation, so he would have a basis of 
evaluating efficiency for a recommendation to Congress as to perma- 
nent legislation. 

The statute now provides that mail carried as airmail shall be 
charged 6 cents. 

We are carrying first class mail by air, as the general points out. 

Before starting ‘this experiment the Postmaster General went to the 
Comptroller General as an extra precaution, saying before we embark 
on spending public funds for this purpose for these airline services 
we want to be sure that we have the right to so use such funds. 

The Comptroller General ruled, as the general has stated, that since 
it was on a space-available basis there was no guaranty that it would 
be expedited from the minute a letter is dropped into the post office. 
Now, air mail is expedited in its service, not only when it is on the 
plane, but it moves out of the office quicker than first-class mail does. 
It is preferred mail over first-class mail. 

He said as long as we maintained that distinction the fact that it 
happened to be a ‘letter which was carried by air did not mean that it 
necessarily had to have a 6-cent stamp on it, and we acted onthat. But 
it was kind of a two-way decision by the Judge. He said I will not 
grant the railroad’s motion for an injunction; the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not have the statutory right to carry this on on a permanent 
basis, but as long as it is an experiment, as long as it is not unduly 
prolonged, and so long as it is merely for the purpose of gathering 
data to submit to Coner ess I will not interfere. 
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He did not say for a period of 6 months, 10 months, or 3 years, but 
the effect of his oral statement was that he recognized the necessity 
of the Postmaster General to make this experiment, because he said 
it was the duty, under the law, of the Postmaster General to consider 
ways to increase the speed of delivery of the mail. It was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to us because we had hoped that we could do this 
on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gorr. In his statement from the bench Judge Kirkland stated 
that he commended the Postmaster General for his efforts to expedite 
the mail. He said it is the duty of the Postmaster General to always 
be looking for new means and faster means for communication, and he 
referred to this great communication system that we have, and in the 
argument we went back to the very thing that has been suggested by 
the Congressman here, that there is always an objection when you go 
to a new means of transportation. Historically it has been the same 
thing. The canalboat and stagecoach operators and the pony express 
riders did not like it when we started with the railroads. 

We made it plain before the court that we are not fighting the rail- 
roads, but that the Postmaster General is charged with the duty of 
expediting the mail. That is one of the things Congress told us is 
his duty to do. 

I will say this, that the judgment of the court is unsatisfactory to us 
because the court did not specify any time. We have operated the 
one referred to by the general from New York to Florida, and the one 
from Chicago to W ashington and New York, but this is entirely a new 


experiment on the west coast. I do not think the general directly re- 
ferred to it. It starts out from Seattle, and goes dow n to San Diego. 
This case was only over this new experiment on the west coast, 
which they sought to restrain. 
In the second portion of his opinion the judge said: 


The plaintiffs have not shown that they have suffered irreparable injury at 
the moment as the result of the experimental operation on the west coast. 

That is another point I should take up. We showed that we were 
using trucks in many areas, and the mere fact that the railroad lost 
some money to their lines and, after all, in many instances they 
were losing money to trucks also, that merely because they lost money 
was not enough, because they had no monopoly. 


DEFINITION OF THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. Stemrnskt. At this point, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man to state the purpose of the post office so that we can clarify that 
it is not a private enterprise so much as it is a public function. Would 
you define for us what, in your judgment, the post office is? 

Mr. Gorr. I would say the post office is, in a sense, a great. public 
utility for the benefit of all citizens of the United States ‘and its cus- 
tomers are the citizens who want to communicate other than by tele- 
graph or telephone. 

Mr. Siemrnski. Would you say it had the obligation of transmit- 
ting ideas, as well as goods and services, from one person to another, 
from one point to another ¢ 

Mr. Gorr. That is a very good statement, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Sremrnskt. And would you say we are not exclusively in the 
business of selling stamps for the transfer of mail? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sremrnsxr. And that selling a stamp is merely evidence of the 
pact that the item which is mailed has passed through Federal chan- 
nels, and is assured of Federal transmittal from one point to another, 
from one person to another? 

Mr. Gorr. I think that is a very good statement, Congressman. 

I think we are in a peculiar position that no private company is in, 
because by law you have given us the exclusive right to carry messages, 
and there cannot be any private express for letters. In other words, 
the post office is a monopoly because nobody else can operate it, and 
nobody else can issue stamps. 

Mr. Gary. Except as to parcel post, and, in my judgment that is 
the reason for the provision in the law giving the Postmaster General 
the right to fix rates on parcel post. 

In handling parcel-post mail the Post Office Department is com- 
peting with private enterprise, and the Congress did not want unfair 
competition. I am going to ask something about that later on. 

Mr. Gorr. To summarize this whole matter we said we thought 
that the Postmaster General not only had the right to do this, but 
it is his duty to expedite handling mail by the best available means. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Gary. That was my understanding of the decision. I wanted 
to get it into the record. 

Mr. Sremrnsk1. I would like to add one little thing, and that is 
that there might come a time when airmail will have to give way to 
guided missiles that might carry mail pouches, and it is hoped that 
at that time the airmail people will not think that they and they alone 
will have the exclusive use of this service. The moral is: render unto 
others as thou would have others render unto thee—no? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SummerrtevD. I would. like to make one point. On the one 
hand we are striving to expedite the delivery of the mail, and here 
we have, on the other hand, the railroads of the country, at least a 
number of them, trying to restrain us from experimenting in the 
movement of mail by air. At the same time they are, by their own 
acts, removing mail-carrying trains from their schedules and they 
are forcing us to move mail by whatever other means than railroads 
we can find. The position is a very difficult one for the Post Office 
Department to be in. 


REGULAR FIRST-CLASS MAIL AIRLIFTED CHEAPER THAN REGULAR AIRMAIL 


Mr. Gary. Did I understand you to say that the 3-cent airlift has 
not had any appreciable effect on the sale of airmail stamps? 

Mr. Summerrtevp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Is it true that the 3-cent airmail is carried at a cheaper 
rate by the airlines than the regular airmail ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Why is that? 

Mr. Summerrre.p. In carrying the regular airmails the planes must 
provide space and deliver it on schedule, whereas on the space-avail- 
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able basis, we make the mail available to them, and if they have the 
capacity to carry it they carry it. 

Even on the occasion of the American Airlines strike, which lasted 
a couple of weeks last year, all of the mail was moved expeditiously 
by air, there was no delay in its movement. The other lines absorbed 
that which American had been carrying. 


RATES SET BY CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


I might add, for the record, that the rates presently being charged 
by the airlines on the space-available basis were set by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. Gary. What are the rates? 

Mr. Hoox. Airmail is 45 cents per ton-mile, and the 3-cent mail is 
on the average 18 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. Gorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Summerrretp. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Department 
realizes its responsibility and that of every segment of the economy, 
including the railroads. We realize the importance of the railroads 
as a defense mechanism of the country. Transportation, of course, by 
rail is one of the backbones of the transportation system of this coun- 
try. We have not tried to be difficult in relation to the business of the 
railroads. We have tried to explain to them point by point what our 
objectives have been so they could fully understand that what we are 
doing is in the public interest and is not directed as any sort of attack 
on them. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, you are meeting the demand of the 
public ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. The demand for better service ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPACE-AVAILABLE ARRANGEMENTS WITH AIRLINES 


Mr. Gary. I have one other question on airmail. You say the 3-cent 
airlift is handled on a space-available basis. How are you able to 
determine the space available in advance? Is it on an estimated 
basis ? 

Mr. SumMeErrFIeLD. Yes; it is based on spaces that have not been 
filled. 

As stated earlier, our estimates were accurate in that respect to the 
extent that even though probably the largest company that is carrying 
regular mail by air was out on strike for a number of weeks, there was 
no delay in handling the mail. 

Mr. heme. Do you have any difficulty when you send mail to the 
planes, at times, in finding available space ? 

Mr. Summerrie.p. No; there have been no delays of consequence 
since the experiment was first initiated. In fact, Mr. Chairman, 
they have far greater capacity to carry regular mail than we are 
presently using. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SAVINGS IN OPERATION IN 1954 


fr. Gary. Mr. Postmaster General, you referred to a savings in 
operation of approximately $101 million in 1954. Is it not true that 
the Budget Bureau held up this amount because of a decrease in mail 
volume below the budget estimate ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. There were no funds held up by the Treasury, 
to my knowledge, no funds whatever. Finally, it turned out to be 
$104 million, and that $104 million was, in a sense, returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Gary. From what source? 

Mr. SummerrievD. We have a breakdown here for it. 

Mr. Hook. We can give it to you. We have a table here for you 
on that, Mr. Chairman. Off the record. 

Mr. Bruce. Each of the appropriations has a Postmaster General’s 
reserve account. Into that account all savings are impounded. 

That money cannot be withdrawn without specific authority either 
of the Postmaster General or the Deputy Postmaster Gener al. We 
had in those accounts, in our 1954 appropriation, the $104 million that 
was returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Hoox. If I may, I would like to interject at this point. When 
somebody estimates to us that they can save, for instance, X dollars 
we take it out of their allotment and put it in the reserve fund because 
sometimes those estimates have a way of disappearing unless you get 
control of the dollars. Our creation of the reserve was a method of 

capturing any savings that might be produced within the appropria- 
tion, and that is what we are talking about here. 

Mr. Bruce. With respect to the derivation of the savings, we have 
computed from detailed estimates that the reduced volume, volume 
less than we anticipated, saved approximately $14 million or $15 mil- 
lion in 1954. The remainder of $90 million is due to procedural 
changes and changes in methods that we could work out. 

For example, in operations we saved approximately $1,500,000 
through the discontinuance of post offices. 

Through a reduction in the cost of handling dead mail matter we 
saved about $3 million. 

Through a change in the system of notification of nondelivery, and 
change in address we saved about $2 million. 

Through surveys and other methods covering the use of personnel 
in post offices we saved a considerable amount, but we do not have 
the detail of that. 

We do know, however, that in the New York City post office, for 
example, we saved $4 million in the item of clerk hire. 

Through close observance of clerk hire in third-class offices we saved 
over $4 million. 

Through a change in method of vehicle service we saved approxi- 
mately $1,700,000. That is a partial list of the savings effected. 
They are here in the presentation. 

In transportation we discontinued weekend RPO service. We took 
some mail off of railroads and placed it on the airlift. We made spe- 
cial agreements with railroads on space utilization. 

We provided for the utilization of full destination cars. Through 
these changes we cut the cost of transportation approximately $40 
million in that 1 year. 
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The difference in transportation is part of the element of the savings 
with respect to lower than anticipated volume, a lower volume than 
we had originally anticipated. We saved probably $10 million or $11 
million on that. 

In finance, which is smaller, the potential savings there are obviously 
must less, but through procedural changes in handling stamps, ac- 
countable paper, and reorganization, and a change in the method of 
handling overage money orders we saved probably a little better than 
$1 million. 

Then, in facilities, through a more efficient use of Government ve- 
hicles we saved in excess of $2 million. 

Through the use of Government-owned vehicles in those instances 
where we had high-cost rental vehicles, we saved about $2 million. 

We had a change in the ee program and we had a change 
in the leasing program, and we saved $5 million to $10 million there. 

We have to bear in mind _ at the same time we handled more 
mail than in the previous yea 

It is not like mt eae asa articles, you cannot definitely define 

1 particular group and say this segment of savings is particularly 
apes to that. You must take the whole thing. 

Now, it was on that basis that we developed this yardstick for these 
savings. ‘These are one-time savings. We reduced our 1955 estimate 
on the basis of the savings which automatically reduced our base for 
1956. In effect we have already taken the savings out of 1956. 

Mr. Gary. But your appropriation for 1954 was $2,832,250,000. 
You estimated on a volume of 53.7 billion pieces, and the actual volume 
was 52.2 billion pieces. That was a volume decrease of 2.8 percent. A 

saving of 2.8 percent on your total appropriation would be $77,700,000. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; your computations are correct, but I think 
you agree with us that all the items of our expenditures are not di- 
rectly controlled by volume of mail. 

Mr. Gary. It seemed to me that they were when you were estimat- 
ing for an increase and asking for additional appropriations because 
of your increased volume. 

Mr. Bruce. Even then we show that mail volume causes increases 
only in variable costs because postmasters’ salaries and all of the over- 
head, and 25 percent of our clerical force are on duties other than 
mail handling, and not directly affected by mail volume. 

Mr. SumMeErRFIELD. May I interject for a comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Summerrievp. By way of improving service, for instance, we 
are certainly necessarily concerned with the amount or the volume. 
New mail rates, extension of service, and increased frequency of de- 
livery caused an expenditure of $25,288,136. You see that would not 
be reflected in that figure, the one you ask about here. We ask for 
so much money. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, but you had estimated that in your budget, and 
your estimates were based on 2.8 percent larger volume than you 
actually got. 

Mr. SumMmerrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. The Presidential budget estimates of workload for 1954 
were 2.8 percent above the subsequent actual figure. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 
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Mr. Gary. In 1955 the estimate was 3.9 percent above the current 
volume estimate. 

Is there any reason to believe that the budget estimate for 1956 
is any more accurate? 

Mr. Bruce. We have adjusted the trend for 1956 on the basis of 
these reductions, and for 1955 right now we believe we are running 
ahead of our estimate with respect to volume of mail. We have 
reason to believe that the volume estimate will actually be 3 percent 
greater than 1955. 

Mr. SumMmerFIEeLD. We are currently running ahead of that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, we are currently running ahead of that. Month- 
ly reports from the largest offices show that number of pieces is 5 
percent greater than the same months of last year. 


REASONS FOR REDUCTION IN DEFICIT 


Mr. Gary. You referred in your prepared statement, Mr. Summer- 
field, to the decrease in the annual deficit. Will you please tell us 
how much of this is a result of transfers of cost to other govern- 
mental agencies, and how much to reduction in the cost of opera- 
tions? 

Mr. SumMErFIELD. Yes, sir. Mr. Bruce, will you read it from the 
chart there, please ? 

Mr. Hoox. That is the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. We transferred $61 million to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. That is the only transfer we made in 1954. Then we had to 
assume an additional $22 million in cost because of the increase in 
rates by the ICC for the railroads. 

Mr. Gary. What was your decrease ? 

Mr. Bruce. The net decrease there would be approximately $39 
million. 

Mr. Gary. Do you estimate on an increase or decrease for 1955 
over 1954? 

Mr. Bruce. You mean with respect to the deficit ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. - 

Mr. Bruce. The deficit will go down in 1955. We estimate a deficit 
for 1955 of $313.5 million as compared to $399.1 million for 1954. 

Mr. Gary. Will that result from transfers or actual savings? 

Mr. Bruce. That will result from actual savings, except for one- 
quarter that we paid last year, and we will not pay in 1955 for $18 
million or $20 million of the airline subsidies. We paid one-quarter of 
that in 1954 out of Post Office Department funds. We will not pay 
that in 1955, so that is that difference, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. What about your estimates for 1956? 

Mr. Bruce. We estimate a deficit for 1956 of $284.6 million. There 
are no transfers involved in that either way. 

Mr. Gary. You do havea $10 million transfer. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, interbureau. 

Mr. Gary. You designate as special services? 

Mr. Bruce. That is a special appropriation out of the general fund 
to reimburse us. 
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Mr. Gary. You call it special services. 
Mr. Bruce. That is part of the $285 million. 
Mr. Gary. Will you tell us what that is? 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bruce. At the present time, and in line with our efforts to put 
the Post Office Department on a strictly businesslike basis, there are 
several categories of subsidy payments that we believe we should re- 
ceive credit for, in order that our statements will actually reflect the 
operating costs of the Post Office Department. 

The broad categories of these are, one, for the difference in cost 
resulting from our transporting United States mail by foreign air 
carriers at the Universal Postal Union rate in excess of the rate pre- 
scribed for United States carriers. 

The excess cost of that item is approximately $600,000 a year based 
on the 1953 cost ascertainment which was the latest information we 
had at the time this estimate was prepared. 

The second group is for an amount equivalent to postage for matter 
sent in the mails free of postage, $4,297,000. 

The third group is for the difference between the regular rates of 
postage and the reduced rates for matter permitted to be sent at 
reduced rates, $5,465,000. 

That totals $10,362,000. These are items we must handle at rates 
required by law. To that extent they constitute subsidies and we 
believe our operating accounts should reflect that. 

It is, in effect, a bookkeeping entry that we will withdraw money 
from the general fund, credit revenues to offset losses in revenues 
resulting from these three elements of cost. 

Mr. Hoox. Could I add a point there, Mr. Chairman? 

In the rate hearings which took place last year, one of the criticisms 
by those who were opposing this increase, particularly in second-class 
mail, was that our budget was not a clean budget. In other words, 
there are items in there that should not be in there if we are going to 
base our charges on the budget, and this is an attempt merely to finish 
the job of cleaning up the budget and using it as an operating state- 
ment of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Summerrievp. There is a tendency on the part of those who 
oppose any upward adjustments in rates to overestimate the impor- 
tance of those figures in relation to the overall deficit, and this $10 
million, we feel, would serve to clarify that situation. 


LETTERS SENT BY WIVES OF FORMER PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Gary. How do you estimate how many letters the wife of a 
former President is going to send this next year? 

Mr. Bruce. All of these costs, Mr. Chairman, are based on tests. 

With respect to that specific group, which includes the Pan Ameri- 
can Postal Union, we did not conduct any test as to how many letters 
would be mailed by the wives of former Presidents. We do not know 
specifically whether the wives of former Presidents will mail any 
letters or not. We do know that the whole group, including the Pan 
American Postal Union, created a loss in postage of approximately 
$182,000 in 1953, which is included in this $10,362,000 which I have 
previously mentioned. 
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Mr. Gary. What provision is made for an audit to determine the 
exact amounts of those items? 

Mr. Bruce. It is based on cost-ascertainment reports. All of it 
is subject to the general supervision of the Assistant Controller under 
the Assistant Postmaster General, but the division itself is not audited. 

Mr. Hoox. The cost-ascertainment checks, Mr. Chairman, are in 
some offices 4 times a year, and in some offices 2 times a year. 


INCREASE OF MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Gary. The budget estimates a total increase of 5,197.3 man- 
years of employment over the fiscal year 1954. From your estimate 
schedules, it appears that about 1,750 of these are related to the re- 
gionalized administration rather than being solely resultant from 
mail-volume increases. Why should one-third of the increase be in 
administration-type personnel ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is where all of our activity is right now, Mr. 
Chairman, in the completion of our program with respect to decen- 
tralization. You were speaking with respect to 1955 over 1954? 

Mr. Gary. 1956 over 1954. 

Mr. Bruce. With respect to that part of the region concerning 
operations there is 577 man-years, and in finance, which is the regional 
comptroller, 268, and for f: icilities it would be 56. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. And that is the relationship as between 1956 and 1955. 
So, there is a change of only 900 between 1956 and 1955. This is the 
period of the staffing of the regions, and it is logical that there would 
be increases. The difference of 850 occurred between 1955 and 1954. 

Mr. Gary. We will insert this computation in the record at this 
point, and if there are any errors in it you may correct it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of man-years of employment (fiscal year 1956 plus or minus fiscal year 
19 





Directly 
Total related to 
change reorgani- 
zation 





Administration _- be ea . - be ; +490. 8 
Operations-_ -- ‘ : : Teco aia +3, 576.6 
Transportation alte ; eee Swett +165. 6 
a - ; . aii ‘ +588. 5 
Facilities __ ai ae ae ; : metal +375. 8 


a Na lh | +5, 197.3 +1, 749. 6 


1 Entire increase less inspectors’ and clerks’ inspection. 

2 Decrease in Bureau (—253.0) and increase in regions (+947.6). 
3 Decrease in Bureau. 

4 Increase in Bureau (+125.9) and increase in regions (+462.6). 

5 Decrease in Bureau (—20.8) and increase in regions (+325.9). 


Source: Estimate schedules, 1956, Post Office Department. 


Mr. Hoox. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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HANDLING OF UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Gary. How do you propose to handle uniform allowances? 

Mr. Summerriecp. There has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion on that. I will ask Mr. Lyons to answer that. You are han- 
dling that, are you not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. Our hope is to be able to grant an allowance 
to the letter carriers, who represent by far the largest number involved 
in the uniform allowance, as soon as the money is authorized under 
the law, and to place to the credit of each of the regular carriers the 
full $100 allowance payable to each carrier producing the proper 
vouchers to indicate expenditure for the uniforms. 

We are also planning some changes in the uniform itself. The let- 
ter carriers have appointed a committee to work with our personnel 
people in arriving at a workable method of granting the uniform al- 
lowance, and at the same time avoid the granting of it to the new- 
comers, among whom our turnover is so great that it would represent 
a considerable waste if we gave each one of those a uniform. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lyons. A great many carriers, since this matter was given pub- 
licity last year, have not purchased anything in the way of collaes 
equipment and, frankly, appearances have suffered from that. We 
are anxious to hurry it as rapidly as possible. The heads of the car- 
riers’ organization have agreed with us that they will give us their 
wholehearted cooperation in the policing of the uniform allowance 
and in seeing that our letter carriers look like a dressed up force of 
uniformed employees. 


FIXING OF PARCEL POST RATES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Postmaster General, representatives of the Parcel 
Post Association called on me a day or two ago, and they are very 
anxious to repeal the provision of the law requiring the Postmaster 
General to fix parcel post rates subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or at least to suspend its operations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

I told them very frankly that I was in favor of it, and I would like 
to put all of the rates under a similar provision. I would rather do 
that, as a matter of fact, than to have a commission fix rates as you 
recommend. 

I think it has worked very satisfactorily in regard to parcel post, 
and I would like to see it done as to all classes of rates. 

They did state that when a change in rate is put into effect in the 
middle of the year it is very detrimental to their users since their prices 
are fixed on the basis of existing rates, and they usually get out their 

catalogs at the beginning of the: year. They proposed a suspension of 
the operation of the law for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

Frankly, I am somewhat doubtful about that as a precedent, but 
I am wondering what consideration you do give to the question of 
the effective date of rates, in so far as the effect they will have on 
industry or merchandising. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Once we determine we need an increase in rates 
we petition the Interstate Commerce Commission and it is finally 
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granted. Ninety days is usually a time which in the past has proven 
reasonably satisfactory. 

Mr. Gary. Ninety days from the date of the decision and the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. SumMerrFIELD. That is right. 

I am firmly of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if that law was to 
be repealed it would be a step backward. 

Mr. Gary. I am absolutely opposed to the repeal of the law, and I 
so stated. I shall fight any effort to repeal it. 

Mr. SumMerFreLD. The Department would certainly take the same 
position, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Do you feel that a suspension of the law is similarly 
objectionable? 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Yes. Unless there are some facts developed 
which up to this moment have not been brought to our attention 
which would suggest making it beyond 90 days I should say we would 
not want any change. 

Mr. Gary. How long after you get a determination of a rate is it 
before it usually goes into effect ? 

Mr. SummerFietp. Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ropertson. As a matter of fact, I think the last rate increase 
was initiated by Postmaster General Donaldson in the middle of 
1952. Hearings went on for several weeks so that anyone who was 
interested followed their progress and the change in rate came as 
no surprise. 

Mr. Gary. That was my impression. I would judge that if you 
were to determine the change in rates tomorrow it would probably 
not go into effect until the end of the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rosertson. The last time I think it was over a year. 

Mr. Gary. That is what I judge. First you would have to deter- 
mine the rates. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. And then you would have to recommend it to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Rogertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. They would have to hold hearings on it. Any party in 
interest would be given an opportunity to come in and appear and 
present their opposition to it. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And then the Interstate Commerce Commission has to 
determine it. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And then it is 90 days before it goes into effect. 

Mr. Summerrrevp. That is right. 


ANALYSIS OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. Referring to the financial and statistical table sub- 
mitted with your obligations, what is the distinction between the 
general administrative obligations on page 5 which for 1956 are 
estimated at $25,339,500, and the obligations for administration, page 
13, which for 1956 are estimated at $16,282,000? 
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Mr. Bruce. The difference is that on page 5 we have pulled to- 
vether all the items relating to administration regardless of appro- 
priation, and the other relates only to items paid from “Adminis- 
tration.” For instance, the Bureau of Post Office Operations, Bureau 
of Finance, Bureau of Transportation, Bureau of Facilities, pay for 
their central office out of their own appropriation. The Bureau of 
Personnel and others are all paid from the administration appropri- 
ation. In order for you to get a bird’s-eye view of what the central 
office costs, we show all W ashington on page 5 under that particular 
heading. That is the purpose of it, for comparative purposes, 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, what is the status of the Post Office 
Department advisory board 4 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. It is a functioning body from which we have 
had recently a resignation by reason of the fact the one woman mem- 
ber of the board became the Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
Vermont and under the statutes of Vermont she cannot hold a na- 
tional position at the same time. That position has not been filled. 
We have a number of meetings in the course of a year at which we 
review with them our objectives and plans. 

Mr. Gary. Will you put at this point in the record the present 
membership of the beard and also the number of meetings held 
during calendar vear 1954 and the dates of those meetings ? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes. 

(The following material was supplied by the Department :) 


MEMBERS OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT ADVISORY BOARD 


Richard E, Berlin, president, The Hearst Corp., New York City. 
John S. Coleman, president, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 
Richard J. Gray, president, building and construction trades department, A. F. 
of L., Washington. 
Rowland Jones, Jr., president, American Retail Federation, Washington, D, C. 
Charles M. White, president, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O. 
J.H.S. Ellis, Kudner Agency (public relations), New York City. 
The advisory board met on the following days: 
August 4, 1953. 
October 22, 1953. 
March 22, 1954. 
March 23, 1954. 

Mr. Hoox. One thing we developed last year was a detailed finan- 
cial ee of the Post Office Department which is a document of several 
hundred pages which lays down our fiscal objectives, and that was re- 
viewed in detail with the Advisory Board and voted upon and all 
but one member went along with us. That was a very exhaustive 
procedure. 

Mr. Gary. I am very glad indeed that you are making use of that 
Board, because I thought it was a very good idea when it was set up. 

Mr. Summerrietp. I might add one thing further. We have uti- 
lized the services and contacts of a number of the committee members 
by way of having persons connected with them or available to them 
being made available to the Department at no cost tous. For instance, 
this electronic machine that you saw a movie of yesterday is an exam- 


59448—55 5 
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ple. We had the services of two of the top engineers of one of the 
members working on that. From Cleveland we had a top engineer 
loaned to us by another member of the committee. It is a committee 
that meets only several times a year, but we are in almost constant 
contact. Another member has participated actively in public rela- 
tions matters. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. The committee saw another picture this morning on the 
training program and just prior to the showing of the picture Mr. 
Lyons made some preliminary statements with reference to it which 
I believe were off the record. I wonder if Mr. Lyons would like to 
put that statement in the record at this point, telling what you are 
doing in your training program. Mr. Lyons, when you put in the 
statement, put in the cost of the movie and the cost of the tr aining 
program as a whole. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was supplied by the Department :) 


One of the maior activities in any modern personnel program is training. 
The lack of coordinated and effective training in the Post Office Department 
has been criticized repeatedly by committees of the Congress and independent 
commissions. Accordingly, when the new Bureau of Personnel was authorized 
a year ago, creation of a training program was given high priority. 

A field survey was made to determine the most acute training needs; these 
proved to be supervisory training and the instruction of window clerks in the 
proper methods of serving their customers, the public. 

The tremendous size and geographical dispersion of the Post Office Department 
make the motion picture an efficient and economical training medium. As an 
example of this type of training, the Bureau of Personnel presents to the com- 
mittee a new 20-minute training film, entitled “The Window Clerk Meets the 
Public.” This picture was produced by the film laboratories of the Department 
of Agriculture under the direction of the Post Office Department’s new Train- 
ing Director, Mr. Roy V. Colbert, a career civil servant who formerly was in 
charge of training for the Navy. A psychological technique somewhat new to 
the training field in Government is utilized. 

The cost of the film was approximately $13,000, as compared to a normal 
commercial cost for a 20-minute film of about $20,000. The total cost of the 
training program for this fiscal year is estimated at $360,000; for fiscal year 
1956 approximately $560,000. This includes regional office costs as well as costs 
of the headquarters training staff. In addition, training officers are being desig- 
nated at the largest post offices but no increases in present complements are 
being requested or authorized. 


DELIVERY OF MAIL FROM CHARLOTTESVILLE TO RICHMOND 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Summerfield, I have some complaints and sugges- 
tions here that have been submitted to me from various sources. The 
publicity director at the University of Virginia complained it was 
taking mail about 48 hours to come from Charlottesville to Richmond 
and also from Charlottesville to Washington. IT do not know what the 
trouble is there, but I told him I would try to find out what is going on. 

Mr. SumMerrieLtp. We would appreciate having those complaints 
submitted to us and we will give you a written report on them. 

Mr. Gary. I have another letter containing this suggestion: 

I believe a great deal of the trouble stems from the fact that the Post Office 


Department is no longer postmarking letters at the point of destination and 
consequently one has no way of telling where the trouble occurs. 


Mr. Aprams. I do not understand what that means. 
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Mr. Gary. Well, when you send a letter from Washington to Rich- 
mond they usually postmark the time it leaves Washington and the 
time it reaches Richmond, and according to this complaint apparently 
the policy of postmarking it when it reaches Richmond has been dis- 
continued. Is that correct 4 

Mr. Aprams. No, sir. It never was the policy. 

Mr. Bruce. Only registered and special-delivery mail are post- 
marked at the point of destination. We have never postmarked any 
other type of mail except at the office of origin. . 

Mr. Gary. Would anything be accomplished by doing so? 

Mr. Asrams. Only the expense. 

Mr. Bruce. It would be a terrific expense. 

Mr. Gary. The rest of these I will pass on to you. I do not think 
it is necessary to put them in the record. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COST 


Will you please place in the record at this point a detailed statement 
showing the personnel engaged in public relations and/or publicity, 
broken down according to classifications and divisions, together with 
the total cost of all such activities within the Department / 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. We will be glad to, sir. 

(The following material was supplied by the Department :) 


Office of the Postmaster General—Public relations, personnel and other costs, fiscal 
years 1952-56 


1954 


} : are y * » 
Gene en | Aver- 4 . —— 
—e | age age age age age 

f } d f 0 é 
| num- Amount | num-| Amount nay Amount num- Amount num 


| ber | ber ber ber ber 


Amount 


$4, 000 2, 2, $12, 200 
1, 712 Hib 

3, 620 | 
, 745 4, 870 
4, 330 ' 3, 115 : 3, 490 13, 865 
| { 4,045 4,170 
3,655 | 1 3, 655 ¥ 3, 655 3, 655 





Total person- | 
nel. 3 | 16,220 | 3 17, 317 37, 38, 035 7 38, 760 
Other costs__-- | 10, 000 | 10, 000 27, 215 21, 000 21, 000 


Total cost____| 26, 220 | 27,317 4, 525 | 59, 035 59, 760 


Note.—Additional clerical help added in 1954, 1955, and 1956 to properly handle the ever-increasing 
volume of inquiries from the press, radio, television, schoolchildren, and the public generally. No public- 
relations expense involved in other bureaus. 


COMMENDATION OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Canrietp. General Summerfield, although I am a minority 
member of the subcommittee today, I happen to be the veteran mem- 
ber, and at the very outset I want to say this: I have never heard 
presented to this subcommittee a finer report on the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I compliment you and your team. Certainly the record un- 
folded today shows application and dedication, businesslike methods, 
vision, and determination. You, when you read the reports of this 
subcommittee in yesteryear, certainly observed how critical we were 
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of the Department for not going ahead in the way of mechanization 
and experimentation. You are doing that, and I am sure every mem- 
ber of the committee must be pleased. 
I would like to reread for emphasis as a part of my brief examina- 
oe the letter you received from the Comptroller General, Mr. Lindsay 
. Warren, dated April 7, 1954, in which Mr. Warren said: 


I want to assure you that it is a most exhilarating experience to be able to 
review, one year after our meeting on these problems, the results which you have 
achieved. The task is a tremendous one and the aggressive manner in which 

vou have organized and carried forward your program is an outstanding tribute 
to your determination to safeguard the taxpayers’ interests through the applica- 
tion of modern concepts of accounting and financial management in this highly 
important area of Government operations. 

Then there is a second letter that you made mention of, written on 
October 13, 1954, by Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, which included this paragraph : 

The progress reflected in the Controller’s report is most heartening to all of 
us here in the General Accounting Office. * * * Without discounting the 
tremendous job that still lies ahead, I feel that what has already been accom- 
plished is a tribute to the vision and determination of yourself and your top 
assistants. It is hard to believe that so much has been done in so short a time, 
considering the Herculean task. 

I have read many reports from the Office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and I do not recall when I have heard verbiage hke that, and 
I salute you for what you have done in this field. 

I happen to have with me today an editorial that appeared in the 
New York World 0 of January 24, 1954, captioned “Faster 
Mail Service.” I am sure I do not have to tell you that periodically 
the New York World Telegram makes a survey of the mail situation 
in the metropolitan area of New York, and in this editorial a great 
newspaper says: 

Our recently concluded test on mail deliveries in the metropolitan area pro- 
duced the welcome news that service is improving. 

Since our last survey, in January 1952, the local post office has taken a number 
of steps to increase efficiency. The result has been to speed delivery an average 
of 4 hours, despite the fact that postmen were saddled with the additioaal burdcon 
of carrying occupant mail. 

Now, to speed delivery 4 hours in the metropolitan area of New 
York is a pretty good start, and I congratulate you for that. 


SAVINGS FROM DECENTRALIZATION 


I like, too, ,, What you hi id to oe about your program of decentraliz- 
ing an 1 

Mr. Sum MERF LELD. FE nie regions. 

Mr. Canrievp. Fifteen regions in the United States. I think you 
made out a real case based on true business concepts and on defense 
and security aspects. 

You tell us that— 


Compared to increased workload (measured by receipts) the 8 activated regions 
would have required 2.1 million additional hours if they had performed at the 
production experienced in the inactivated regions for the same period. They 
needed only 600,000 additional hours. This is a saving of 1.5 million hours, or 
about $3 million in the 6-motnh period. Regionalization, in other words, is 
already paying off. These savings have been considered in projecting our 1956 
budget. 
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Do you feel that when you activate the other seven regions you will 
have a further report to make to this subcommittee on savings and 
efficiency ¢ 

Mr. SumMerFIEeLp. I am very confident of it. 

I would like to thank you, Congressman, for your very generous 
comments and compliments to me and to the staff. I thank you per- 
sonally, and on their behalf, to whom most of the credit rightfully 
belongs. And I would like to say it has been no small help we have 
received from members of this committee, both in committee hear ings 
and on occasions on the floor of the House, where you have done so 
much to clear up the atmosphere of confusion and misunderstanding 
and lack of information by a statement of the facts. It has meant a 
great deal to us; much more than you can realize. 

Mr. Canrrevp. During the 2 years that you have been Postmaster 
General you have never come before this subcommittee to make a defi- 
ciency request. Is that true? 

Mr. SumMerrrevp. That is true. 

Mr. CanrteLp. You have made history in that respect. That, may 
I say, is most startling for Congressmen to heat 

You tell us: 


a -——— 


We are asking $2,755 million, in 1956 to handle 55,240 million pieces of mail, 
} percent more thas this > expected volume. On an obligation basis, this 
will represent an increase of $53 million or only 1.9 percent over our expected 
spending in 1955. 

We have considered that $104 million return in 1954 and $52 million saving in 
1955 in making 1956 request. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Canrievp. I wanted to repeat that little bit of testimony because 
it is very revealing regarding the dedication you obviously made to 
this very difficult job. 


PILOT EXPERIMENTS ON LATER PICKUPS OF MAIL 


When you were before us last year you told us about some pilot 
experiments you had made, one here in the city of Washington, in ex- 
pediting the transmission of mail through the use of later pickups. 
Are you doing that rather extensively throughout the country / 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Canritep. Is it paying off? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. It has helped a great deal. Do you want to 
comment on that further, Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Aprams. We have given the postmasters throughout the coun- 
try permission to do that wherever they feel it willspeed the mail. We 
have extended it almost without limit by giving permission to the 
postmasters to inaugurate the later pickups wherever they feel it will 
improve the service. 


OVERTIME FOR CHRISTMAS MAIL 


Mr. Canrietp. Regarding your Christmas eee, I think you 
did a wonderful job there, too. I know in the area I represent in all 
the post offices the mail ws is completely cleared by Christmas Eve, and 
everybody felt pretty good about it. 
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Mr. Hoox. Mr. Canfield, I will not introduce these into the record 
or attempt to read them, but these are the letters we received on the 
Christmas mail. If any member of the committee would like to check 
the reaction in his own community, we would be very glad to make 
these letters available to you. 

Mr. Canrievp. It is apparent you have thousands of them. 

Mr. Hoox. Well, here they are and we put them all together because 
we thought it was quite an impressive number. Out of these letters 
we received only 5 or 6 complaints, the rest being complimentary. 

Mr. Summerrietp. The complaints had to do w ith lack of facilities 
rather than lack of desire to serve. 

Mr. Gary. The Christmas mail was handled very well in Richmond 
this year. 

Mr. Hook. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. IT am very glad to hear your report that the use of over- 
time did work out satisfactorily, because the emplovees were very 
anxious for it to work out so that they could continue to draw that 
overtime in future years. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrtetp. Was there a saving of money, you feel, in this item, 
General ? 

Mr. SummerrreLp. Yes. Mr. Abrams, do you have those figures? 

Mr. Asrams. In 1953 we made very substantial savings. The sav- 
ings in 1953 exceeded those this year because in the first year’s expe- 
rience we took off some of what you might call the gravy; but this 
year we did make substantial savings by using the overtime. 

Mr. Canrretp. And the employees were happy. 

Mr. Aprams. Very happy. 

Mr. SumMeErFIELD. Do you remember the savings in 1953? 

Mr. Aprams. Between 4 and 5 million dollars. 

Mr. Hoox. Of course we could not have made the savings without 
the cooperation of the employees. 

Mr. Passman. The savings were effected because you were using 


experienced personnel who were able to do more work than untrained 
personnel ? 


Mr. Hook. That is right. 
Mr. Gary. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN RATES NECESSARY TO REDUCE DEFICIT 


Mr. Canrretp. General, there has been a brief discussion of the 
deficit. Can you tell us how far you think we might go in reducing 
this gap 
Mr. Summerrietp. Frankly, Congressman Canfield, I feel we have 
gone as far as we can for all practical purposes. Gradually we will 
bring about some further efficiencies and economies, but there is only 
one answer to the problem of eliminating the deficit in the Post Office 
Department. We must be realistic and face up to the fact that we 
must increase our revenues by way of some upward adjustment in 
first-, second-, and third-class rates. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON RATES AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. CanrieLp. In that connection you have recommended legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. SummerrreLp. That is correct. 

Mr. Canrretp. And you have also recommended legislation having 
to do with postal workers’ salaries? 

Mr. Summerrietp. That is correct. 

Mr. CanrrteLp. Have you sponsored any further legislation affecting 
the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Hook. Those are the two major ones. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. We are making recommendations to the Con- 
gress for legislation for increases in salaries as well as additional em- 
ployee benefits that would cost a considerable amount, and those costs 
are not included in our budget request. We must be realistic about it, 
and I feel it is the responsibility of the Congress, now that the facts are 
all known, that we have for all practical purposes a clean set of books 
where we can separate the fact from the fiction. The public are reason- 

ably well-informed as to the facts of the case, as shown by the recent 
Gallup poll released Sunday 2 weeks ago, which showed that 4 out 
of 5 people interviewed throughout the country wanted the Post 
Office Department to be on a paying basis. The majority said they 
were willing to pay 4 cents on first-class mail rather than 3 cents. If 
that legislation becomes law we will be within a reasonable distance of 
a balanced budget, and then we can get on with the job of improving 
the service as it should be so that we can keep pace with all the great 
businesses and professions of this country. 

Mr. Hoox. Of course, I am sure you realize that some of our costs 
that we have been able to reduce, we cannot do it every year. For 
example, in transportation where some major strides have been made 
with railroads and so forth in reducing our costs, those reductions are 
only reflected in the budget one time. In the consideration of our 
budget those factors are very important. 


LEGISLATION FOR AIRLIFT OF FIRST-CLASS MATL 


Mr. Canrtetp. Does the airlift legal situation described by Mr. Goff 
this morning mean that you may be requesting legislation ? 

Mr. Summerrrevp. Mr. Goff, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Gorr. As I pointed out ‘this morning, the court said we could 
continue the experiment as long as it was not unduly prolonged. 

Mr. Hook. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SummerrieLp. I feel if we find it necessary we certainly are 
going to ask for legislative assistance, because, frankly, we consider 
it not only an economic necessity, but as a part of our defense and mili- 

tary program we feel it is essential that we be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. Canrietp. General, have you been conducting a comparative 
cost analysis program among various classes of post offices in the 
country ? 

Mr. Summerrretp. That comes under our work performance stand- 
ards program. 





HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrietp. We can go into that later. General, you tell us also 
that you have found th: at the cost of operating Government-owned 
highway post offices is higher than the average cost of contract service 
and that you have been converting the highway post offices to contract 
and plan to complete the process by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Summerrietp. That is correct, sir. We find it more economical. 

Mr. Canrietp. What do you do with the vehicles? 

Mr. Kies. In some cases they are sold under the regular sidteles 
property sales program, and in other cases we are adapting them to 
other uses. For instance, we are using them as offices for motor ve- 
hicle operations where we park the trucks out in the open. We rent 
a field and use one of these vehicles as an office. We are finding a few 
other similar uses for them. They are not very adaptable to many 
uses in some locations and then are sold. However, the resale value 
is very low. 

BUILDING AND LEASING PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrretp. There is general interest in the Congress in your 
program of building and leasing post office structures. I know I, as 
one, receive many inquiries in ‘that respect. Will you discuss that 
briefly ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. I will ask Mr. Kieb to do that. 

Mr. Kies. I will be prepared, when we discuss the Bureau of Facili- 
ties budget to go into that in detail. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Just in a general way. 

Mr. Kies. Under our recent program we have contracted to lease 
new facilities, land, and buildings, of an estimated value in excess of 
$28 million. That is over 2,809,000 square feet of new, modern, well- 
designed facilities that are capable of taking care of our needs as far 
ahead as we can project them. We have been adopting techniques 
to determine the growth patterns of communities in the future so 
that we have some basic criteria for judgment as to the length of time 
these buildings will be useful. 

You gentlemen also know about our light, color, and ventilation pro- 
gram. “We are asking to extend that program this coming year. 

We have taken possession, this year, of three major facilities for 
our postal transport service, and we have combined with them head- 
quarters for our Government-owned fleet so that we domicile the 
trucks and start our runs at the beginning of the routes rather than 
from some remote garage, thus cutting down on dead head time. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS 


We have six lease-purchase projects approved despite the difficulty 
of operating under the bill, which requires three body approvals of 
all projects. Six of them have been approved by the three required 
bodies. 

Mr. Canrretp. What bodies are they ? 

Mr. Kies. The Bureau of the Budget, the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House, and the Public Works Committee of the Senate: 
4 or 5 have been approved by 1 or 2 of those bodies, and 15 or 16 more 
will be submitted in a short time. 





It has been necessary in the development of this lease-purchase con- 
tract—because it is a brand new tool with no pattern even in industry 
for that kind of a legal document—to construct and build completely 
new sets of documents. These documents must be legal before we can 
contract. They must be approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
by the General Accounting Office before we can be sure that the pri- 

vrate-enterprise lenders can 1 support the program on a wide scale. We 
are now at the point on our first six projects where in the next few 
weeks we will be retaining the architects and engineers to complete 
the plans and specifications for bidding. 

Our organization is well put together in a pipeline type of opers 
tion so that we will be able to meet our needs in the 60 or 65 cities of 
the country where we need bulk-mail-handling facilities, and we will 
be able not only to improve the service but domicile our trucks there 
at the point of route beginning. 

We have let contracts, since we were here before, for a Seattle, 
Wash., bulk-handling center. It will have over a half a mile of con- 
veyor equipment, will speed the handling of mail materially and 
should result in savings in cost of oper ation. At Seattle we have been 
practically sorting the mail in the streets. That situation is true in 
many cities in the country. As fast as we can get our needs spelled 
out in line with the future growth and future mail generating char- 
acteristics of a community, we are going ahead with these projects. 

Mr. CanFieLtp. Can you "indicate for the record where those six ap- 
proved projects are? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Suppose you insert in the record the descriptions of the 
projects, their locations, and the approximate cost of the six projects 
that have been approved. 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Post Office Department, lease-purchase projects—100 percent postal use 


APPROVED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES 





Estimated Estimated 
total devel- | annual rental 
| opment cost payment 


Estimated 
Project building 
area 
| 


Estimated 
paved area 


! 


Square feet | Square feet | 

Oxford, Pa.: Independent Ist-class post office- 5, 200 | 5, 280 $65, 000 $5, 805 
Dunsmore, Pa.: A branch of the Scranton, Pa., | | 

post office ___- ; ‘ ‘ 4, 800 4, 820 60, 000 6, 587 
Point Plez asant, N. J.: Independent Ist-class | 

post office 5, 500 10, 115 68, 750 7, 158 
East New York Station: A large and import: ant 

station of the Brooklyn, N. Y., post office___- 18, 000 2, 325 270, 000 26, 275 
Saint Marys, Ohio: Independent lst-class post 

office_- hbk n darted suekivle eed 6, 660 8, 135 82, 500 5, 111 
Atlanta, Ga.: Post office garage and auto park- 

ing area- ath eis Se cedbc iad a 14, 760 35, 000 179, 100 


NOT YET APPROVED BY SENATE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


| | | 
Denver, Colo.: Terminal annex . 298, 000 | 126, 000 | 4, 335, 000 | 462, 439 
| i 


Note.—Above projects all to be constructed on Government-owned land. Annual rental payments 
shown above are the estimated net payment to the successful bidder. 
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MEETINGS OF ADMINISTRATORS WITH PERSON NEL 


Mr. Canrretp. We heard Mr. Lyons and we have seen some very 
interesting movies having to do with his particular function, and are 
glad to note in your presentation, General, the statement that depart- 
ment heads have had 60 meetings with employees during this last year. 
You still have the open-door policy at the Department ¢ 

Mr. Summerrrievp. Yes. We always have had it and we intend to 
continue it. 

ELIMINATION OF FORMS 


Mr. Canrtevp. There is one other item I wish to mention before I 
close my examination. It may be an insignificant thing, but it is im- 
portant and I think it will attract the attention of readers everywhere. 
You tell us that during your incumbency as Postmaster General you 
have eliminated more than 700 printed forms. 

Mr. Summerrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Welldone. Thank you. 

Mr. Passman. I want to join with my very able chairman and with 
the former chairman in congratulating you upon a job well done. I 
was impressed with the presentation you made to the committee. The 
American people owe you and your staff a debt of gratitude for the 
remarkable progress you have made in putting the postal operations on 
a businesslike basis. I doubt if there is any record in Girerainent 
that parallels the record of progress made in the reorganization of the 
Post Office Department, and certainly no department head has ever 
assembled a staff that possessed a higher degree of integrity or had 
more business experience than the staff you have assembled. One of 
the outstanding businessmen in my district, Jack Rogers, thinks you 
are one of the outstanding businessmen in the country, and that 
prompted me to observe your operations more closely than I would 
have otherwise. Knowing of your sincerity, background, and busi- 
nesslike approach to the postal problems, it would be most difficult for 
me to oppose legislation you recommend to the Congress to improve 
the postal service, and that certainly includes supporting your recom- 
mendation ts increase the 3-cent postage to 4 cents. 

Listening to your testimony reminds me of some of the experiences 
T have had in the past that prompted a friend of mine to mail me two 
framed mottoes. One is “When two men are in business and always 
agree, one is unnecessary.” I notice you are willing to take the advice 
and counsel of the committee and sometimes act on their suggestions, 

The other motto is: “If a public official is not to be criticized he has 
but three simple things to do and they are: Do nothing; say nothing; 
be nothing.” 

I do not believe any member of your staff falls in that category. 


REASONS FOR INITIATING AIRLIFT OF FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


With respect to your experiment of carrying first class mail by air, 
why did you first conduct that experiment ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. The experiment was first inaugurated because it 
is the whole spirit that permeates the organization of which I am a 
member, and that is, expediting the handling of mail, which we feel 
is necessary to the permanence of our country and to the happiness of 
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our people. Secondly, because of the constantly reduced mail-carry- 
ing trains, we found it an absolute physical necessity to do something 
to continue to provide service that we had enjoyed before, as well as 
to improve it. We have no choice, of course, when these trains are 
eliminated from schedule, except to put the mail either in the air or 
on the already congested highways. Obviously, for many of the areas 
and distances that have to be covered, trucks are not entirely feasible 
taken in and of themselves, so a coordinated movement of mail by air 
and sometimes together with trucks is necessary. So we proceeded on 
that basis, and with the further consideration and appreciation of the 
fact that it is necessary for us to provide alternate methods of carryin 
mail in areas where the trains are carrying on in times of nationa 
emergency. Our job has to be considered under all conditions in times 
of peace as well as in times of national emergency. 

Basically, those are the underlying reasons. 

Mr. Passman. The ultimate goal would be to expedite the handling 
of mail and to effect economies ¢ 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Has the use of the airlift for first-class mail had any 
appreciable effect on airmail revenues ? 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. No; it has not had any appreciable effect on 
the revenue from regular airmail. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS FOR HANDLING MAIL 


Mr. Passman. Would it be possible for you to furnish for the 


record the amount of money paid railroads on an annual basis for 
moving mail? 

Mr. SumMerrFieLp. Yes. I have those figures with me—$318 mil- 
lion was paid to the railroads in 1954. 


PAYMENTS FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Passman. And what did you pay for the airlift for the same 
period ¢ 

Mr. SumMeErRFIELD. Approximately $2 million. 

Mr. Passman. On a percentage basis, what percentage of the 
amount paid to the railroads is going to the airlift / 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Canrietp. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Passman. I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I am very glad that the gentleman from Louisiana 
brought that up. It is very interesting. 


RAILROAD OPPOSITION TO AIRLIFT 


Mr. Passman. Is it not a policy decision that has arisen in the 
Post. Office Department ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. I am wondering why the railroads became so exer- 
cised over it when the amount you are paying for this superb airlift 
service is so small percentagewise. 





Mr. SumMMERFIELD. They seem to be following in the footsteps of 
the people that preceded them in the handling of mail in the old days 
by pony express and who, in turn, resisted any change because they 
lost revenue. That seems to be the motivating factor. And ap- 
parently the railroads are concerned because they probably foresee, 
what we foresee, that the public having seen the improved service 
might want it continued, which would ‘result in a reduction in the 
amount of mail the railroads would carry. I can see no other reason 
for their not wanting us to do it. 

Mr. Passman. Then would it be correct to say that they are not 
so much interested in seeing that the laws are not violated as they 
are in seeing that their revenues are not reduced ? 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. I think that is true. 


IMPROVED CROSS-COUNTRY SERVICE THROUGH AIRLIFT 


Mr. Passman. Is it not true that on the west coast many cities are 
getting the benefit of the airlift even though they are not located 
on an airline? 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. That is true. The airlift service is coordinated 
with trucks. 

Mr. Passman. And is it not true that many of those cities do not 
have rail service at all? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. What would be the saving of time in handling 3-cent 
mail from New York to San Francisco by : ‘airlift ? 

Mr. Sum™errietp. That is a very good question. About 3 days. 
You can put first class mail on a plane in New York and have it on 
the west coast in less than half a day. 


Mr. Passman. Thank you, sir. 


INCREASE IN FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Had the Congress followed the cost index and increased first class 
postage the same as they have increased the rates on other classes of 
mail, what would be the first-class postal rate today ? 

Mr. SumMerFrietp. About 6 cents. 

Mr. Passman. When did Congress last authorize an increase in 
the first class postage rates ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. In 1932, and at that time they did it as a revenue 
measure. 

Mr. Passman. On other classes of mail, how many increases have we 
had since that time ? 

Mr. SuMMERFrIeELD. You had a decrease in second class mail in 1934. 
You had a 30 percent increase over the last 3 years which just about 
offset the decrease in 1934. So the rate now is comparable to what it 
was 20 years ago for second class mail. 

Mr. Passman. Did you say it has been 22 years since there has been 
an increase in first class postage ? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. And if you had followed the cost index the rate 
would be 6 cents? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. And you are requesting 4 cents ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. 
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Mr. Passman. I believe if the American people understood that 
they would support the request for an increase in first class postage. 


OPPOSITION TO SALARY RECLASSIFICATION PROGRAM 


Why are certain groups opposing the reclassification program? I 
have not been able to understand their reasons and would like to have 
that explained by someone in the postal division. 

Mr. SumMeERFIELD. Mr. Lyons, do you want to discuss that ? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not know why they are opposing reclassification. 
As a matter of fact, I do not. believe there is any real opposition to 
reclassification as such, with the changes that have been made in the 
original bill during the hearings before the House committee. I 
think the principal point at issue is the percentage amount of increase 
rather than reclassification itself. I think the previous opposition 
was due very largely to misunderstanding, unfounded fears of various 
kinds, and substantially a propaganda effort to get a larger general 
increase as an alternative. 

Mr. Passman. I represent a very intelligent constituency. Appar- 
ently some of them were late in getting information because they 
were opposed to it as of yesterday, that is, certain groups of employees 
were opposed to it. 

Mr. Lyons. Some groups are opposed because in the past their 
national organizations have opposed it and when you get that blind 
opposition in the field it takes a long time to overcome the momentum 
gained by the propaganda. 

Mr. Passman. Do you know whether the national organizations 
are endeavoring now to make their present position known to the 
locals? 

Mr. Lyons. Not entirely. Some are and some are not. 

Mr. SumMeErFIELD. Is it not true the two largest ones are not at- 
tempting to clear up the confusion caused by the position they took 
in the last session ? 

Mr. Lyons. In part I should say they are still adopting the attitude 
that a straight across-the-board increase would be preferable. How 
ever. the legislative representatives of both large organizations ap- 
proached me yesterday at the conclusion of the House committee 
hearings and stated that they believed the objection to the reclassi- 
fication itself had largely been overcome by certain changes which 
were made to reassure them. However, that does not mean they are 
in favor of the particular bills. They are still much stronger in favor 
of an across-the-board increase with a floor which prohibits any 
adjustment in the relationship of the salaries to each other, which is 
the thing that is so essential. 

Mr. Passman. In my opinion there is 2 direct relationship between 
the legislative committee handling that legislation and this subeom- 
mittee. If the national organizaticns are removing their oppepition, 
{ think the quicker the local organizations understand that, the better. 

Mr. Lyons. I doubt that they will make any effort to change the 

attitude of She locals because ‘they are asking the membership to 
support another bill by number, and of course anything they say 
favorable to the changes which have been made in the bill introduced 
by the chairman and the ranking minority member of the other com- 
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mittee would cause confusion among their membership as to which 
bill they wanted, and I am sure they still want the larger increase. 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL MAIL VOLUME 


Mr. Passman. General Summerfield, could you furnish for the 
record your estimates for fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955, covering 
the number of pieces of mail handled for those years and also infor- 
mation as to whether your estimates were high or low for those years 
based upon the actual official reports? I think that information 
would be valuable to the committee. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. You estimate the number of pieces of mail that the 
Department will handle each year when you come before the com- 
mittee, and then later on you have the official count as to the number 
of pieces of mail handled. What I want to know are the estimates 
for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955, and then I want to know 
the actual count based upon the official reports. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Mr. Passman, I have a table here which carries that 
exact information, if you would like to check it. I would like to 
have it in the record, but I would like General Summerfield to check 
the accuracy of it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Mail volume 


[Pieces] 


Fiscal year Estimated Actual 





50, 948, 156, 325 
52, 213, 170, 387 


’ ’ ’ 


1 June 1954 estimate. 


The first column represents estimates of mail volume submitted to Congress 
on which appropriations for the fiscal years involved were based. 

The second column shows actual mail volume developed by the cost-ascertain- 
ment system. 

The initial estimates of mail volume are made over 1 year before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year for which made. It is that estimate which is used in 
requesting appropriations. Subsequent estimates are made as the beginning of 
each fiscal year approaches, but they have no relation to the amount appropriated 
since it is based on the initial estimate. 

On the basis of present trends mail volume may be nearer original estimate 
and may exceed June estimate for 1955. 


AMOUNT OF POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. Passman. General Summerfield, what do you estimate the 
deficit will be for the present fiscal year 1955? In other words, what 
is your estimate of the deficit in operating the postal service? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. $313,460,000. 

Mr. Passman. What was the deficit for fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. SumMeErFIeELD. I think it was $619 million in 1953; it was ap- 
proximately $727 million in 1952, and approximately $399 million in 
fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Passman. General, you may check those figures, and insert 
them into the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
Fiscal year: Postal deficit 
$727, 050, 218 
618, 511, 641 
399, 146, 766 
1955 (estimate) 313, 460, 000 
1956 (estimate) 284, 638, 000 


SOURCES OF DEFICIT REDUCTIONS 


Mr. PassmaNn. Would you mind stating for the record, or furnish 
for the record, what percentage of the decrease is accounted for by 
increased revenue, and what percentage is accounted for by econ- 
omies put into effect in the postal establishment ? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. We shall be glad to furnish that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Decrease in deficit, 1952-54 
Percent of 
1952 deficit 


Revenue increases: 
Increases in rates and fees 
Reimbursement for penalty and franked mail 


Total, revenue increases 


Expense reduction : 


Plimination of airline subsiides offset in part by rail rate increase__ 
Efficiency and other improvements offset in part by increased work- 
load and expansion 


Total, expense reduction 


Total decrease in deficit 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Passman. How many employees did you have in the postal 
service in fiscal year 1953 ? 

Mr. SummerrretpD. Upward of 500,000, but we shall give you the 
exact figure. 

Mr. PassmAn. I would like to have that information as it applies to 
fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. SumMerrrep. We shall be glad to furnish that to you, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 





510, 440 
507, 810 


20 
35 
28 2 510, 589 


Fiscal year Number ate Man-years 





1 As of Dec. 31, 1954. 
2 Estimated. 


Note.— Under “‘number’’ is shown the actual employees on the rolls. The man-years show the employ- 
ment. 


Mr. PassMAN. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Thank you, Congressman Passman, for your 
kind and generous remarks, as well as for your cooperation, and the 
many times which you have helped us on the floor of the Congress, 
in behalf of the staff and myself. 

Mr. PassMAN. Well, I am sincere, General Summerfield; I stated 
that I think you are doing a very excellent job. I have paid very close 
attention to the postal operation under your supervision through the 
urging of your very good friend, Jack Rogers. 

I am elated over some of the program which you have been able 
to put into effect, and I shall continue to cooperate with you as a 
member of this committee, as a Member of Congress, and as a user 
of the mails. 

Mr. James. General, I will give you your choice: Would you rather 
listen to a nice, long, flowery speech, or would you rather go now? 

Mr. SumMeERFIELD. Well, thank you, Mr. James. 

Mr. JAmMEs. You have been deservedly complimented by the laudi- 
tory statements of my colleagues here today, and I want to most sin- 
cerely, from the bottom of my heart, associate myself with all the 
remarks along that line which have been made. 


WORK PERFORMED FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


I have only one or two questions at the most, and I would ask this: 

Has the Post Office Department now made arrangements for full 
compensation for postal services by every Department of the 
Government ? 

Mr. Hook. Mr. James, we shall be glad to put that information in 
the record. There is not much left, but there is a little bit, around 
$4 million. 

Mr. te MMERFIELD. We will have to give you that later. 

Mr. James. I was speaking of such departments as the military and 
the legislative, the executive, as well as the judicial department of the 
Government and all of the agencies of Government. 

Mr. Hoox. That is right. 

Mr. James. As it stands today, you are still not being paid for the 
work which is being done for the benefit of a few remaining depart- 
ments of the Government ? 

Mr. Hook. That is correct. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Work performed for other agencies (unreimbursed) 


Amendment to Penalty Mail Act (free registry and mailings by State 
agricultural experimental stations and others) -___- __.. $2,649, 000 
Sale of documentary stamps_- eceieaa eines niecrtns nace alte oe epub ese Neots 222, 800 
Civil Service Commission vaste sina date eae gemcaeiee: 1, 300, 000 
Messenger service in District of Columbia____________- a i 116, 900 


Total__ i es ae ee ____-__4, 288, 700 


Mr. James. I would like to add, General, that I think a great deal 
of your inspiration and your success and the fine things which have 
been accomplished are due in some part, or even in gre: it part, to your 
sagacity in choosing from Delaware County, Pa., some of your 
assistants. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. James. Yes, briefly. 
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Mr. Passman. He has a very able assistant from the State of Loui- 
siana on his staff. 

Mr. JAmes. That is fine, but there is a string of them from my 
(listrict. 

Mr. Canrievp. If you call the roll, you will find a number of them 
from the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Gary. How does the chairman happen to be slighted in this 
field ? 

Mr. SumMerrie.b. He is like the Postmaster General; I am the only 
one from Michigan. 

Mr. James. I will let the General up now. 


PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Sreminsxki. General, could you prepare a table showing what 
we should be charging on all types of mail services today, in order to 
wipe out this deficit? 

For example, should we be charging 6 cents for first-class mail, in- 
stead of the 4 cents which you are requesting, as I deducted from 
Mr. Passman’s question ? 

What should we be charging for every service in order to put you 
in the black, and if necessary, in the surplus bracket ? 

Would you care to list that for the record, so that it can be men- 
tioned in our presentation before the House ? 

Mr. Hook. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stemrnsxt. Is that possible, sir? 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. Yes, but we would like some instruction from 
the Congress. That is one thing which we have asked for. We would 
like some statement of policy from the Congress. As you have seen, 
probably, in some of my statements which I have made recently, the 
cost of a first-class letter today, as against 1.89 cents back in 1932 at 
the time of the last increase, was something in excess of, I think, 3.12 
cents per piece in 1954, and it will be something like about 3.35 cents 

per piece in the 1955 fiscal year. 

We asked for the 1 cent, because that is what we felt we could 
justify in relation to the first-class mail, which would bring us in 
if the Congress saw fit to grant the increase—approximately $237 
million a year. 

The balance, of course, would have to come from second- and third- 
class mail. Fourth-class mail, or parcel post is always on a break- 
even basis. 

What yardstick we use to say what percentage of discount allowed 
on second class, what it should be on third class, and what it should 
be on the overall, is a decision which only the Congress can make. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. I think, if I may, sir, ask you as a businessman to 
just. interpolate; instead of dealing with first-, second-, third- and 
fourth-class categories of mail: 

Suppose you were dealing with first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class automobiles. You could, certainly, answer my question: you 
have automotive sales exper ience ; you know what each price should be. 

I am asking you as a Cabinet official in the executive branch of the 
Government to tell ee forthrightly what you think our duty 


59443—55— 
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is on this matter, in terms of pure arithmetic, making allowance for 
the variables. 

This information is sought only for the record. 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. We have done that in the legislation which we 
have asked to be passed in the rate area. 

We feel the requests which we have made on second class and the 
increase on third class are what we can justify today. 

Mr. Steminski. I want to be able to go back home—to the Executive 
Club, to the Rotary Club, of which I am a member, and to other 
people in my district, and say “here it is; this is what it should be for 
the first-, second-, third-, and fourth-class mail.” 

Unless we can obtain such a statement from you people who have 
the facts, we are vulnerable in talking about postal deficits. For 5 
years I have sat here and have heard a continuous chant on the postal 
deficit; we have heard it said that Congress was dragging its feet; we 
have heard it said that the Postmaster General was dragging his feet: 
I want to bayonet the issue; pin it on the table so that you and all 
concerned can be helped. 

Mr. Summerrietp. I appreciate very much your objectives, but, 
again, I repeat, I believe the recommendations which we made to the 
Congress are what should be done now. 

Mr. Steminski. Could I have that information as to first-, second-, 
and third-class mail when you receive the record ? 

Could you insert that information into the record at that time? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Summation of rate and commission bill 














Vo aabet , ] 





Additional 
revenue 
(millions of 
dollars) 





Present rate 
(cents) 





Mail classification Proposed rate (cents) 



















First-class letters: 






Ist ounce-__-- 3.0 4.0 

Additional ounce 3.0 3.0 237.0 
Domestic airmail letters: 

Ist ounce. -_--- 6.0 7.0 

Additional ounce. 6.0 6.0 13.8 


















lst increase 2d increase 








Second class: 
Publishers’ outside county: 


















(a) Reading portion (pound) --- 1. 95 2.2 2.5 | 

(b) Advertising portion: | 
ist and 2d zones (pound) - 1. 95 237 2.5 | 
3d zone (pound) _..._--- 2.6 3.0 3.5 | 
4th zone (pound). -- c 3.9 4.5 | 5.0 
5th zone (pound)... af 5.2 6.0 7.0 | 
6th zone (pound)---_------- 6.5 | 7.5 8.5 | 
7th zone (pound) .---- 7.8 | 9.0 10.0 | 
8th zone (pound)--_-__..----- ont 10.5 | 12.0 | 

(c) Minimum copy. .-.-.---------- \% % 

Transient: 
Ist 2 ounces. - -- a 2.0 2.0 
Additional 2 ounces.._.___.___-___- 1.0 1.5 | 17.5 

Third class: 
A. Piece: 
(a) Circulars, merchandise, and | 
miscellaneous: | 
ist 3 cummees............-. 2.0 3.0 | 
Additional ounce - -- -_-- 1.0 | 1.5 
(0) Books and catalogs: 
Se EE nes oe nesess 2.0 | 3.0 
Additional 2 ounces---_- 1.5 cease | 
Additional ounce. --..--|---- Sn 1.0 





B. Bulk: NT Sra 
(a) Circulars, merchandise, and | | 
miscellaneous: 






Piece minimum. is i. 
(6) Books and catalogs: 









ee aa 10.0 | 12.0 
Piece minimum. .-_-_--- 1.5 2.0 
C. Odd sizes and forms, piece ------_--- 3.0 | 5.0 
D. Annual bulk-mailing fee__-____- $10. 00 $20. 00 72.9 
Fourth-class books: 
0 






Ist 8 ounces.- - _- 
Additional ounce. 















Title II establishes a nonpartisan, permanent, three-member Postal Rates 
Commission appointed by the President subject to Senate approval. 

Commissioners will be paid $15,000 per annum with overlapping terms of 
office of 7 years. Provision is made for a technical staff and clerical help. 

The Commission will make an annual report to Congress. 

The Postmaster General, and all other interested parties, may petition the 
Commission for rate adjustments and are afforded the right to be heard. 

It will be authorized to conduct investigations, hold hearings, and make studies 
to prescribe rate charges for the several classes of domestic mail, other than 
fourth class. 

The Commission will operate under policy guidance of Congress detailed in 
section 203 and under prescribed rules of ratemaking listed in section 205. 

The objective is to simplify ratemaking procedure and make it more flexible 
to meet changes in costs and to adjust to the dynamic needs of our economy. 


Mr. Hoox. May I mention something at this point, in regard to 


that? 
Mr. Sreminski. Surely. 
Mr. Hook. If we received 6 cents for first-class mail, it would bring 
us in about $908 million. So, you can see what effect that would have 
on the deficit, and what we could do on a business-type budget. 
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COST ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Steminsk1i. The second question which I have is as follows: In 
what shape is your cost accounting procedure? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Excellent. 

Mr. Stremrnski. You think you are really down to a streamlined 
situation ? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminski. You have made all of your book transfers? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes, sir; almost all. 

Mr. Sremrnski. Every department, as, for instance, the General 
Accounting Office, is carrying their share of the load? You are budg- 
eting the General Accounting Office, I note, for $5 million for carry- 
ing their share of the load. 

Mr. SummMerrievp. Yes, sir; for the accounting offices of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Steminski. You are really ready now to give the Congress a 
cost evaluation, should you have to, in this price war? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminskti. A further reason for my interest in strict account- 
ing is to avoid with the post office a situation that happens when we 
go after the New York Port Authority to try to get Jersey City and 
Hudson County me local tax relief; port authority traffic has chewed 
up much of our facilities; when we ask for relief, we meet with the 
blank answer that port authority revenues are committed beyond 
1965: so the assumption is we cannot look for relief or for a reduction 
in port authority tolls for some time. When the tunnels were built, 
the port authority was given power, initially, just to get people across 
the river at reasonable cost. Since then, it has branched out; the tolls 
charged go to pay for all sorts of things besides getting people across 
the river. 

With the Post Office on a strict cost-accounting basis our people can 
be certain that the Post Office isn’t going to repeat port authority flim- 
flam; it isn’t going to wallop the citizen like the port authority socks 
the toll-paying motorist ; the post office isn’t going to use its revenues 
for anything except mail service. You’re not going to build grain 
elevators. 

COORDINATION WITH HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The next question: 

Are you geared, not only for a war emergency, but for a possible 
coordination with this $100 billion highway program, in terms of 
postal depots? 

Mr. Summerrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Steminskt. That is, so that there can be relief given all through 
the country 4 

Mr. Summerririp. That is correct: with the help of the Congress. 

For instance, we are studying with your port authorities now their 
plans for new highways and connecting highways in relation to the 
distribution of the mail for that entire New. England area. 

Mr. Stremrinskr. All right. 
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PURPOSE OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Now, I ask again: In your opinion what is the purpose of the Post 
Office Department? That was answered this morning by one of your 
legal staff; I would like it restated here if you don’t mind, so that we 
‘an connect our discussion in sequence. 

What do you think is the purpose of the Post Office Department, 
General 

Mr. SumMmerFIEvD. Well, it is to provide the people of the United 
States a method of personal and private communication between each 
other and between all segments of American business, and the Govern- 
ment, and with their Government, without increasing their taxes. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Initially, what was the purpose of putting a stamp 
on an item, which labeled that stamp as something belonging to the 
Government ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. I think I will refer the answer to that to our 
philatelist expert, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ropertson. Originally, the mail was sent postage collect at the 
destination. That did not work very well, because a great many people 
would not pay for their mail once it was delivered. The service was 
all performed but there was no payment. Then the stamp was devised 
and put in use in this country in 1847. It was designed for the pre- 
payment of mail, which was much more satisfactory than the original] 
plan of collecting on delivery. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. Am I correct, sir, in saying that mail-carrying 
evolution in the United States is from that type of collect payment to 
the Pony Express about 1865, or around the 1860’s? Is that right? 

Mr. Hook. I think it was earlier than that. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think the first trip went across in 1860. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Well, it was in the 1860’s. So, there was delivery 
dissatisfaction, which might have caused the Pony Express to come 
into being; the evolution was from collect delivery to the prepaid 
stamp ; then for the mails we had horses, then rails, and now we are in 
the air; and according to a film which I saw the other day it looks 
soon as if airplane transport is going to be supplanted one day by 
guided missiles with receptacle platforms where the mail pouch will 
be inserted in the missile and shot to a station on the west coast for 
mail distribution or to any other related missile platform. 

So, again, there arises the question as to whether we and you in Gov- 
ernment can research a situation for the best interests of the people: 
the question is to what extent can Government provide leadership for 
its people; must we be resigned to the fact that only industry can pace 
the economy of our Nation; that if you are in Government you mustn’t 
have an idea that can stimulate development of private industry and 
the welfare of the people? 

I realize that the railroads are interested in fighting this seeming 
preferential treatment you give to the airlines in carrying first- class 
mail at railroad rates. But would the railroads be in the mail carrying 
picture if the Pony Express had prevailed against. them as the rail- 
roads are trying to prevail against the airlines? Or is the problem 
deeper than that. 

I like your report. It tells a story in good narrative form. It stimu- 
lates thought on your problems. You are not afraid to theorize. | 
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hope you continue to develop new ideas even at the risk of being called 
theoretical. 

I shall never forget the remarks on that point of a professor at Har- 
vard Law School, Professor Gardner in contracts. When someone in 
effect said, “that is not a practical situation, because it does not deal 
with action,” he sat back in his chair and remarked, “Sir, was it prac- 
tical for a man to first visualize the filaments in the light bulb before 
they hit the production line?” Where do you draw the distinction 
between what is practical and what is not? 

Without the filament in the man’s mind, you do not have the bulb; 
I hope that you and the Post Office will continue to go into research and 
development, and continue to give us your ideas, so that we can to- 
gether keep abreast of postal developments. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to make a very brief statement for the 
record. 

I have objections to certain legislation which you have indicated 
in press releases your Department is recommending in connection 
with the proposed salary increase, personnel reclassification, and rate 
increases. However, I understand that this budget which you are 
presenting here does not include anything with respect to proposed: 
legislation. Therefore I am not going to ask you any questions on 
that. 

However, I would like to join the other members of the committee 
in congratulating you on your excellent presentation. I think it was 
very clear. 

CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


However, for the purpose of the record, I would like to say that 
when I listened to your very clear presentation as compared with the 


presentation of the administrative officials in the other Departments, 
I have become somewhat confused. Maybe it is because I am a new 
Member of Congress, but just a few days ago one of the department 
heads of the administration said that his department is abolishing 
regional offices which were established by a oe eding administration, 


in the interest of efficiency, and economy, while your Department in- 
dicates that in the interests of efficiency and economy it is establishing 
regional offices. 

Mr. SummerFieLD. Well, I do not know the department of which 
you speak, Congressman, but it might well be one whose problems of 
management in “the field are much less than they were at some time 
in the | past, whereas ours are ever increasing, because we have an ever- 
expanding business, and I think I probably share with you the feeling 
that I hope some of these departments will be able to be shrunken 
down in size. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. Mr. Murray has yielded to me for just one question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESS INTERVIEWS 


Mr. Steminski. Mr. Postmaster General, is it possible for members 
of the press to interview people in your department for information 
that is, and should be, available ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. It is. 

Mr. Steminskt. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Gary. Mr. Postmaster General, we thank you for a very full, 
complete, and comprehensive review of your Department activities. 
I am certain the committee is delighted to see that you are pressing 
the various improvement programs which have been started in the 
Post Office Department, and you appear to be making very excellent 
progress. 

We congratulate you upon the progress which you are making, and 
we thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. SumMerFrevD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Monpay, Ferpruary 21, 1955. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL AND 
CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 
CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. Before we get into 
the individual appropriations today, probably we better have some 
discussion of the language changes. Mr. Robertson, are you prepared 
to discuss these changes ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There was some slight dis- 
cussion of them the other day. Shall we start over, or should we re- 
sume where we left off ? 

Mr. Gary. You are talking about the $10 million item. We have 
covered that rather fully, but as a language change, I think you ought 
to mention it briefly. 

Mr. Rosrrtson. I shall read a statement which I have here. 

Generally we are requesting very few language changes. I want to 
comment briefly on those we are requesting. 

(1) On page 160 of the committee print under title III, we are 
requesting payments from appropriated funds for special services, 
which the Postmaster General commented on in his statement. This 
request covers three types of subsidy items which are: (1) For the 
difference in cost resulting from our transporting United States mail 
by foreign air carriers at the Universal Postal Union rate in excess 
of the rate prescribed for United States carriers; (2) for an amount 
equivalent to postage for matter sent in the mails free of postage; 
and (3) for the difference between the regular rates of postage and the 
reduced rates for matter permitted to be sent at reduced rates. The 
applicable laws with respect to the second and third items are itemized 
in the proposed language. 


PAYMENT TO FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS FOR CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL 


_ For example, the first item in this proposed new language is that 
involving the price that we have to pay foreign air carriers for the 
carrying of our mail at rates prescribed by the Universal Postal 
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Union. This rate is somewhat in excess of that which we would have 
to pay United States carriers. For diplomatic reasons, we believe it 
is preferable to continue the use of foreign carriers. We lose approxi- 
mately $600,000 a year because of this arrangement. 

There is other mail that we handle free, such as that for the blind, 
official mail of the Pan American Union, certain newspapers mailed 
free in a county, and other types. Then there is a third category 
where postage is paid but at rates less than that charged the general 
public for the same class of mailing. For example, books mailed by 
a library receive an exceptionally low rate of 4 cents per pound, as 
compared with a rate of 18 cents to 32 cents for 1 pound for regular 
mailings of fourth-class mail. 

The Department receives no reimbursement of any kind for these 
subsidies. As a part of our program to place the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a sound businesslike basis, we believe that these losses should 
be appropriated as revenues to the Department. This will permit us 
to prepare an operating statement that reflects our financial condition 
more accurately. 

(2) Page 169 of the committee print, we have added to the appro- 
priation “Administration,” “authority for the payment of allowances 
for uniforms as authorized by Public Law 763, approved September 1, 
1954.” Under provision of this law we may pay up to $100 per year to 
those employees who are required to wear uniforms, but such payments 
can only be made when authorized in an appropriation act. The in- 
clusion of this language is for that purpose. You will find that similar 
provisions are made on page 173 with respect to “Operations” and 
page 185 for “Facilities.” 

(3) The phrase “and services” has been added to the authority for 
the payment of rewards for information solely for the purpose of 
clarity. 

(4) On page 173 of the committee print, the language for “Opera- 
tions” is shown. While we are not requesting any changes other 
than that previously mentioned with respect to uniforms, we are again 
including the authority to transfer between appropriations. Our pro- 
gram to modernize and improve the service is still in process. This 
means changes that may involve cost in one appropriation but a larger 
savings in another. 

(5) On page 185 of the committee print, three additional provi- 
sions are requested for “Facilities.” 

The first proviso authorizes the Department to use funds collected 
from owners of private vehicles for damages sustained by Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles when the private operator is at fault. The sec- 
ond proviso is similar in that it authorizes us to credit the appropria- 
tion with the proceeds from the sale of scrap material from the mail 
equipment shops. Each of these two provisos is for the purpose of 
clarifying present laws. Under the provisions of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, ap- 
proved June 30, 1949) the General Services Administration has au- 
thority to issue regulations with respect to items of this nature, but 
there appears to be some question as to whether they can be broad 
enough to cover these two specific categories. For that reason, we 
are proposing this language for clarification. 

The third proviso is for the purpose of extending the authority to 
make lease-purchase agreements in an amount not exceeding $3 million 
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for the combined years of 1955-56. The original authority (Public 
Law 519, approved July 22, 1954), expires June 30, 1955, and this 
language provides for an extension of that authority. 

(6) Page 191 of the committee print, section 201: This authority 
for the making of expenditures in connection with accident preven- 
tion has been in effect for many years. We have added words to this 
section to make it permanent legislation in order to render it unneces- 

sary to repeat the language each year. 

(7) Section 202 on that page has been amended for the same reason. 
This authority to attend technical or scientific meetings has also been 
in effect for a number of years. This change will make it permanent 
and make ,repetitive requests for similar language each year 
unnecessary. 

(8) Page 191 of the committee print, section 204: This section, 
relating to the transfer of money to the General Services Administra- 
tion, is similar to that of last year except that we have increased the 
limitation for light, color, and ventilation programs from 4 to 10 mil- 
lion dollars with an additional $2 millon in the limitation to be 
available for transfer to General Services Administration for the re- 
pair, alteration, and so forth, of federally owned property used for 
postal purposes. This increase is due primarily to our desire to 
step up the program for light, color, and ventilation. We believe that 
modern, pleasant wor king facilities will increase the efficiency of the 
office. 


BUDGET FOR INFORMATION AND SERVICES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, the item in which you attempt to add the 


word “services” to the present language thereby enabling you to pay 
for both services and information, will you tell us the purpose of 
that change? 

Mr, Bruce. We have always paid for both items. Reward, as you 
know, is $20,000. It is accountable on the Postmaster General’s cer- 
tificate. We have over the years paid for information and services. 
The two are not readily separable. We have added in the word 
“services” for that reason only, to make it clear that is what we are 
paying money out for. 

Mr. Gary. You are not planning to hire any stoolpigeons, are you? 

Mr. Bruce. There is no change in our practice. We do pay for 
both, but you cannot separate them. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, with reference to the—— 

Mr. Canrie.p. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr, Sreruens. The amount of money that we are requesting for 
information and services is for use in criminal investigations, relating 
to armed robbery, burglary, forgery cases for information obtained 
and for assistance we occ: asionally obtain from people who are in posi- 
tion to help us. This will give us an opportunity to pay some of these 
outside informers who help us in these criminal cases. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Are there any questions with reference to the language 
changes ? 
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UNIFORMS 


Mr. Canrievp. It is not clear to me at the moment what this new 
language has to do with uniforms for the postal workers. Would you 
be good enough, briefly, Mr. Robertson, to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Roserrson. The uniforms have been authorized by the law, 
but subject to our getting an appropriation to pay for them. What 
we are asking for now is the appropriation with which to pay for the 
uniforms. 

Mr. Canrrevp. The amount is what ? 

Mr. Bruce. The law requires that any man authorized or required 
by law or regulation at the time that the law was passed with respect 
to uniform allowances may be paid not to exceed $100 in any one 
12 months’ period for the purchase or replacement of uniforms. The 
law further provides that you may not make any payments unless it 
is authorized under the appropriation act. That is the reason we are 
including it for 1956. We have before you now a supplemental bill 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That latter request provides how much for each 
man ? 

Mr. Bruce. It is still $100 for any 12-month period. 


AVAILABILITY OF COLLECTIONS FROM DAMAGE TO VEHICLES AND SALE OF 
SCRAP 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, on page 185 of the committee print you 
have a change in language: 
Provided, That hereafter collections resulting from damage to Government-owned 
vehicles operated by the Post Office Department shall be credited to applicable 
appropriations and shall be available for meeting repair costs of such damaged 
vehicles: Provided further, That hereafter collections from the sale of leather, 
metal, canvas cuttings, and old canvas resulting from the repair of mailbags 
and locks shall be credited to applicable appropriations and shall be available to 


meet the cost of such manufacture and repair. 

Can you tell us how those collections are handled now ? 

Mr. Bruce. The first item we now deposit in miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Gary. Of the Department ? 

Mr. Bruce. Of the Post Office Department, miscellaneous revenue, 
even though we had to take it out of appropriated funds. For 1956, 
we have, on the assumption that this language will be approved, 
deducted it from our estimate. So it will bring it down to the net 
requirement. 

We have handled the other item in the same way, the receipts from 
the sale of miscellaneous scrap material. That has gone under the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Gary. If it goes into receipts, why couldn’t you still use it? 

Mr. Brucr. Because receipts are unavailable unless it is appro- 
priated. There is no way of getting it out of receipts. You have to 
have some law to authorize it. 

Mr. PassmAn. Did you take that item into account in making up 
your request for fiscal 1956 ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What is the estimated amount of the two items? 

Mr. Bruce. $150,000 with respect to the Government vehicles: 
that is, the first item mentioned. $75,000 from the sale of scrap mate- 
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rial. The total is $225,000 that we have deducted from our 1956 
estimate on the assumption that this language would be approved. 

Mr. PassmMan. What position would you be placed in if the Con- 
gress didn’t approve the language change 4 

Mr. Bruce. We would be short $225,000 in our estimate. 

Mr. Gary. Let me clear this up. On page 164 it says: 

For administration and operation of the Post Office Department, and the 
Postal Service is hereby appropriated the aggregate amount of postal revenues 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

Why wouldn't that be considered as a part of the postal revenues ! 

Mr. Bruce. It is, except that we run a deficit and we are still 
limited to the dollar value of the appropriation. If we were in a 
situation whereby the revenues were greater than what we spent, it 
wouldn’t work out that way. But the revenues are short of what we 
spend and, therefore, the level of the appropriation legally holds. 
We can’t increase the level of the appropriation. We have to with- 
draw from the general funds of the Treasury to make up the deficit 
in the appropriation. We are prohibited by law to increase an ap- 
propriation regardless of what the revenues are, whether they are 
up or down. 

The reading of that particular section of the law is merely to 
authorize us to spend the money in the field rather than depositing 
it in the Treasury and withdrawing it. We can spend it as we take 
it in up to the amount of the appropr ration. 

Mr. Gary. Why wouldn't it be better to authorize the amount in 
the appropriation and then let you take this money to pay it? 

Mr. Bruce. You would get the same answer. 

Mr. Gary. It seems to me that would be a better way to handle it. 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. This seems to be a departure from existing procedure 
and will establish a precedent. If it is generally followed in all the 
departments, we might get into items which would be of considerable 
amounts, which w ould result in taking a large portion of the appro- 
priations from the Appropriations Committee. It seems to me that we 
would be permitting the expenditure of funds without an appropria- 
tion. It may even be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Passman. If you have overestimated the revenue from this 
particular account, then you would have to come back for a supple- 
mental appropr iation, would you not? You have 2stimated only the 
amount of money you will get from these two accounts, as you stated 
a moment ago. Did you deduct the estimate from your request ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. What if you have overestimated the amount of rev- 
enue from damage to vehicles ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is one, and sale of scrap material. 

Mr. Passman. If you have overestimated the amount of revenue 
you would be back in the same position, would ou not? 

Mr. Bruce. Theoretically we would be short that much if we 
couldn’t make it up from another source. 
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Mr. Passman. It is more or less a guess of what the amount will be? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. To go back a little, I think you will find that 
under the Administrative Services Act of 1949 that principle i is pretty 
well established by that law. As a matter of fact, there is one school 
of opinion around the Department that says that we may do just. what 
we are proposing toe do here now without any further authority of 
law. We ourselves are not too sure about that. I think you will find, 
though, that under this 1949 act that is what is done throughout the 
Government now. That is where we got the idea 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Bruce, wherein are you prejudiced or hurt in 
anyway if the language is not changed ? 

Mr. Bruce. We would be short by the amount that we have de- 
ducted. That is, of course, subject to the qualification that Mr. Pass- 
man brought up, that we are over or under our estimate, that we will 
be over or under that amount. That is the only change it would make. 

Mr. Canriexp. In other words, there might be an amount of $20,000 
to $25,000 involved ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. It won’t vary too far from the 
$225,000, a little more or less. 

Mr. Gary. I think we will ask one of our committee investigators 
to look into this matter. Is this recommended by the accountants? 

Mr. Bruce. It is part of the program. 

Mr. Gary. Part of the accounting program ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. We will have one of our committee investigators take 
it up with you and the accountants and look into it and get the 
full information on it before the committee acts on the change. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY LANGUAGE 


Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Robertson, did you cite in the new language 
the transfer authority? 

Mr. Rorertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Is that substantially the same? 

Mr. Bruce. It is shown in operations as being identical with that 
of the current fiscal year. 


PAYMENT TO FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS FOR CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL 


Mr. Canrretp. How about the language having to do with trans- 
porting United States mail by foreign carriers? Is that a repetition 
of language ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. The change there is that we have merely in- 
creased the amount of money “because of the special meeting they 
have somewhere in South America on the Pan American Postal 
Union. That is a limitation item. That is why we had it changed. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 

JOSEPH D. COOPER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

ROBERT K. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR, HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 
DIVISION 

NORMAN R. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 

M. B. FEIMSTER, DIRECTOR, PROCEDURES AND SYSTEMS DIVISION 

EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF PERSONNEL 

ARTEMUS E. WEATHERBEE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

ABE McGREGOR GOFF, SOLICITOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec, 1311, Public Law 663 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $22, O00, 000 $19, 491, 100 $16, 282, 000 
l'ransferred, pursuant to Public Law 73 from 
“Operations, Post Office Department” 1, 888, 600 
“Transportation, Post Office Department” 1,086, 300 
“Claims, Post Office Department” 359, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 374 from 
“Operations, Post Office Department” , 922, 700 
“Transportation, Post Office Department” 622, 500 
“Facilities, Post Office Department” 42,000 ! 
Transferred to 
‘Finance, Post Office Department,’’ pursuant to Public 
Law 574 1, . 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Board,’’ pursu- 
ant to Reorganization Plan No. 10- 27, 000 


Adjusted approy riation or estimate 25, 900 7, 161, 300 
Reimbursements from other accounts 3, 530 3,500 
Keimbursements from non-Federal sources O54 


lotal available for obligation 25, 311, O84 7, 800 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings - l, 207 750 
Obligations tncurred 23, S77 Zs 050 285, 500 
Comparative transfer to 
“Operations, Post Office Department” -1, 008 
‘Transportation, Post Office Department”? - — 785 
“Finance, Post Office Department”’ - -- —ti, 874 
“Facilities, Post Office Department” - - —2, 22 
‘Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Board”’ , 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Claims, Post Office Department’”’__--. ORS oo 
‘Operations, Post Office Department’’__- 46, 
“Transportation, Post Office Department”’- - 14, 685 


Total obligations eho 13, 316, 576 15, 322, 565 16, 285, 500 


Notre.— Reimbursements from non-Federa! sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


slioe 
Direct Obligations 


. Executive direction ___- oni ; : ; $2, 067,967 | $2, 564, 953 $2, 452, 206 
. Personnel administration be dated 501, 078 | 746, 747 817, 711 
3. Legal service eee 1,028,412 | 1,121,715 | 1, 121, 978 
. Inspection service 2 : 9, 715, 589 10, 885, 650 11, 890, 105 


Total direct obligations. ............_- 13, 313,046 | 15, 319, 065 16, 282, 000 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Personnel administration i aon | 3, 530 3, 500 3, 500 











Total obligations____....-.- . =< titistbek peta 13, 316, 576 15, 322, 565 16, 285, 500 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions ee ‘ , 767 | 2, 039 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- ss J 3 | 5 | 
Average number of all employees__- : eae , 688 1, 964 | 
Number of employees at end of year-. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-- 
Average grade _-__ a “a -7. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary__...-- cra $6, 059 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. j | $10,016,801 | $11, 529, 160 $12, 496, 107 
Positions other than permanent_-_. oa ae 33. 153 | 68, 465 60, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__..___- | 8,917 | 11, 241 | 11, 431 
Payment above basic rates-_- ies a 25, 582 43, 111 | 30, 994 
Other payments for personal] services-_--- | 1, 420 1. 500 | 1, 500 


873 11, 653, 477 | 12, 600, 632 


Tota] personal service obligations_ ; 10, 085, 


Direct obligations 


Personal services-.-- i | 10, 082, 343 11, 649, 977 12, 597, 132 
Travel as : 1, 263, 017 1, 541, 661 1, 743, 280 
Transportation of things coed 24, 384 | 44, 273 | 58, 698 
Communication services ; 74, 323 90, 850 | 76, 292 
Printing and reproduction _ 1, 949 2, 159 | 2, 408 
Other contractual services : 954, 204 820, 000 622, 000 

Services performed by other agencies-_- 30, 899 83, 800 94, 500 
Supplies and materials-- ; : : ‘ 13, 491 58, 042 58, 966 
Equipment 71, 288 130, 000 130, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 794, 994 | 895, 795 896, 216 
Taxes and assessments 2, 154 | 2, 508 2. 508 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Total direct obligations. a3 . 13, 313,046 | 15, 319, 065 | 16, 282, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


01 Personal services._---. lnelcualia ; J 3, 530 | 3, 500 3, 500 





Total obligations.._.........-- RéceeeEs --| 13,316,576 | 15, 322, 565 16, 285, 500 





BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. We will now consider the request for administration. 
We will insert at this point in the record pages 23, 24, and the top 
of page 25. 

(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 
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ADMINISTRATION, 1956 


Reconcilation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1955 $19, 491, 100 
Transfer of functions from: 
Operations, 1955 $312, 700 
Transportation, 1955 361, 700 
Finance, 1955_- 19, 000 
Facilities, 1955____- 42, 000 
- 735, 400 
Transfer of functions to Finance, 1955__-- —4, 936, 000 
Transfer of funds from: 
Operations, 1955 $1, 610, 000 
Transportation, 1955 : 260, 800 
S70, SOO 


Adjusted appropriation, 1955 161, 300 
Comparative transfer to Finance, 1955 791, 2: 


Total funds available, 1955 (comparative) 15, 370, 050 
Estimated savings, 1955 108, 750 


Total estimated obligations, 1955 5, 261, 300 
‘stimated obligations, 1956 6, 282, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1956____ 1, 020, 700 


Analysis + estimated increase or decrease (—) in obligations 


! 
| 


Increase or 
Activity and account | 1955 1956 


} 
| decrease 
| (—) 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 
Postmaster General, salaries____.--- ete _.| $265, 000 | $273, 000 
Expenses, international postal congresses_- 1, 500 | 6, 500 
| Executive Assistant to the Deputy Postmaster General, sala- 
ries ee ne 142, 000 149, 000 | 
Headquarters services ‘personnel, salaries_____- — 585, 000 655, 000 | 
| Departmental communication and miscellaneous expenses 90, 000 75, 000 
Chief industrial engineer, salaries - - eho ae. 481, 700 487, 000 f 
Researeh and development expenses. eas | 1,000,000 | 802, 000 — 198, 000 
| Group life insurance, executive direction 3, 288 4, 706 | 1, 418 


Boneeter.. ot .22: BERS eee et flee QA _2, 568,488 | 2,452,206 | —116, 282 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of personnel, salaries - 5 = 684, 500 816, 000 131, 500 
| Group life insurance, personnel administration - - ‘ Fy 947 1,711 764 


Subtotal. _-- aa Gauabanon s --| 685, 447 817,711 | 132, 264 


LECAL SERVICE | 
Solicitor, salaries __- wae waee - saaea whee ea eh 297, 000 297, 000 
Damage claims__._---------- : iis Nett a eas dt 758, 000 758, 000 
Adjusted losses____- : ; Rs 66, 000 66, 000 
| Group life insurance, legal service... ..- a 715 978 | 


Subtotal ‘ 1, 121, 715 , 121, 978 


INSFECTION SERVICE 


| Chief Post Office Inspector, salaries. -- ‘ 711, 000 742, 000 31, 000 
Inspectors eaten 6, 643, 300 | , 221, 000 577, 700 
Clerks, inspection service - - - _- 1, 910, 400 2, 073, 000 162, 600 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses, inspection service - _- 1, 526,900 | 1,752,000 225, 100 
Rewards, inspection service --- 50, 000 50, 000 
Confidential information, inspection service (L) 20, 000 20, 000 
Group life insurance, inspection service i 24, 050 32, 105 8, 055 


Subtotal aye ating arian 2 . 10, 885, 650 11, $00, 105 , 004, 455 


Total, administration - -.---- — ‘15, 261, 300 | 16, 282, 000 1, 020, 700 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

This appropriation provides for the salaries and expenses for the overall 
direction and administration of postal service, together with the administration 
of personnel, legal services, and the post-office inspection service. 

The estimate for 1956 contemplates a continuation of the activities provided in 
the 1955 appropriation with some modifications as set forth in the detailed 
justifications accompanying this estimate. The principal increase is due to 8&6 
additional post-office inspectors. 


BUDGET INCREASES FOR 1956 


Mr. Gary. From the budget document it appears that the appro- 
priation for 1955 was $19,491,100. After transfers of $1,870,000, a 
comparative transfer of $1,791,250, and estimated savings of $108,750, 
the estimated obligations for 1955 are $15,261,300. The appropriation 
and obligations estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $16,282,000, which 
means 2n increase of $1,020,700. What is the reason for this increase ? 

Mr. Bruce. Would you prefer to take that by accounts, because 
it involves all the accounts in administration. There is the Office 
of the Postmaster General, Chief Industrial Engineer, Solicitor’s 
Office, Bureau of Personnel, Inspection Service. They are all involved 
in administration. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have a table showing the increases for each of 
those ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; on pages 23 and 24. 

Mr. Gary. Those tables have already been put in the record. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


The justifications indicate that the principal increase is due to 86 


additional inspector positions, yet the average employment increases 
by 177.4. Why is that ? 

Mr. Bruce. You mean, the average employment for the entire 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. We find for other items making up administration that 
while the number of people may not have ch: anged, particularly with 
respect to 1956 over 1955, we find that the 1955 ‘appointments in most 
instances were made during the year and the man-years of employ- 
ment in 1956 may go up where the number of people will not go up. 
That is true in virtually all accounts. If you employ 10 people the 
Ist of January, it would be 10 in fiscal year 1956, which is an increase 
of 5, because of the half-year employment in the prior year. 

Mr. Gary. Due to the difference between continuing employees who 
are already on the roll and hiring new employees ? 

Mr. Bruce. Between part-year and full-year employees, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Gary. How many of these 86 additional inspector positions are 
already on the rolls? 

Mr. Steruens. None. 

Mr. Gary. They are all new? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes; all new positions. 

Mr. Gary. Have you estimated a full year for them ? 

Mr. Sreruens. We have. We are hoping to appoint them early 
within the year. Plans are now being made to recruit and examine 
those who would be appointed. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR POSTAL SERVICE NEWS 


Mr. Gary. You request three employees in connection with the pub- 
lication of the monthly Postal Service News. What is the authority 
in law for that publication ? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget approved 
the issuance of that publication. I think Mr. Bruce has a copy of 
that letter. 

Mr. Bruce. I have it at the office, not with me. 

Mr. Cooper. We would insert that in the record, if you like. 

Mr. Gary. I am asking about the law. The Bureau of the Budget 
can’t authorize anything not authorized by law. 

Mr. Coorrr. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman, the Federal Reports Act requires that 
we obtain the approval of the Bureau of the Budget which reviews the 
issuance of publications and public reporting forms and other mate- 
rial of that nature. We submitted our plan to them. They reviewed 
the prospectus and proposal and authorized us to proceed with the 
publication of the Postal Service News. 

Mr. Gary. Does that act authorize the Bureau of the Budget to 
approve any publication that it sees fit? 

Mr. Cooper. I will have to consult the act, but there is a fair amount 
of discretion in the act for the Bureau to make decisions, because the 
act couldn’t conceivably specify every kind of publication of the 
Government. 

Mr. Gary. I suggest that you contact the legal department and 
have someone from that department insert in the record at this point 
the authorization for this publication. 

Mr. Coorrer. Legal basis ? 

Mr. Gary. The legal authorization for the publication of this Postal 
Service News. 

Mr. Coorer. We will do it. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


POSTAL SERVICE NEWS 


Section 220 of title 5 United States Code provides that the head of any execu- 
tive department is authorized, with the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to use from appropriations available for printing and binding 
such sums as may be necessary for the printing of journals, magazines, periodi- 
cals, and similar publications. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved the publication of Postal Service 
News. On the inside front cover of each issue there is the following statement : 

“With the approval of the Bureau of the Budget on July 16, 1954, this maga- 
zine is published monthly by the Post Office Department for the information and 
interest of the postal service as a whole.” 


FOREIGN POSTAL CONGRESS 


Mr. Gary. Why are five delegates being sent to the Postal Union 
Congress in Bogota, Colombia ? 

Mr. Bruce. We send about that number to each of those types of 
conventions. We can cover that in more specific detail when Mr. 
Seidle is up here. He is the one who will delegate those and will 
send them. 


59443—55——_7 
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Mr. Gary. Were there no meetings in the fiscal year 1954 other than 
the executive and liaison committee ? 

Mr. Bruce. I believe that is all. I know there were no major 
meetings. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Gary. With decentralization approaching reality, why should 
administration require an average employment of 2,128.7 in 1956 as 
compared with 1,637.9 in 1954? 

Mr. Bruce. That includes the Inspection Service, and other admin- 
istrative offices in the Department. Of that increase, 313 was in 
1955, and 177 in 1956 over 1955, virtually all of which, other than 
the Inspection Service which Mr. Stephens mentioned, represent that 
difference of part of the year and full-year employment. Other 
than Inspection Service, the principal changes in the Department 
have been in the Bureau of Firance, in the ¢ ‘ontroller’s Office, because 
there we have made a good deal of implementation as to cost ‘analysis, 
the methods and procedure group which are included in this justi- 
fication but not in this appropriation. We have also included the 
Bureau of Personnel, which is in this group, which is a new Bureau. 
Over the period of the last 2 years, those group changes have been 
made as itemized. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES PERSON NEL 


Mr. Gary. What is represented by the increase in average employ- 
ment for “Headquarters services personnel” of 15.0 over 1! 955? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, in 1955 we had appointed a substantial 
number of part-year people. We made some offsetting economies of 
that reduction in 1956. There is some bookkeeping regarding this 
which is rather complicated. But the substantial increase in that 
activity is due to various supporting headquarters services, particularly 
in the area of the reproduction shop, the graphics shop, messenger 
work, all brought about by the nature of changes taking place in head- 
quarters activity, generally. There is more “paperwork being done, 
more guidance material sent out to the regional offices, to the people 
in the ‘field, giving them headquarters direction for their carrying out 
of their parts of the program. Before decentralization we did not 
have a need for that type activity, since all decision making was done 
in the Department. Since we now look to field managers to do our 
local decision making, our responsibility is to give them general 
guidance. 

Mr. Gary. I thought you were going to transfer from administra- 
tion the people who “had been making ‘decisions before and put them 
out in the field? That would seem to me to reduce the number rather 
than increase it. You would have to have somebody instruct them, 
but before you not only had to instruct them but make the decisions. 

Mr. Cooper. Decision making as such is moving out in the regional 
offices, the district offices. 

Mr. Gary. It looks to me as though that would result in a reduc- 
tion in your headquarters personnel rather than an increase. 
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Mr. Cooper. Headquarters services is one small part of overall head- 
quarters administration. Headquarters services includes, the mes- 
senger service, the reproduction shop, the graphics activity connected 
with it, the headquarters supply, and other supporting activities of 
that nature which perform services in support of the various bureaus 
at headquarters, common administrative services. That activity has 
increased because the kind of work now being done at headquarters 
has placed a greater demand upon these common administrative 
services. 

Mr. Gary. How many positions are there in the Graphics and Re- 
production Section / ; 

Mr. Frrepman. Including all Reproduction as well as Graphics, 
a total of 38 positions. 

Mr. Gary. How many in Graphics alone ¢ 

Mr. FrrepMan. In Graphics alone, 4. 

Mr. Gary. What classification / 

Mr. FrrepMan. The classification which was set by the classification 
personnel is GS-7, which is a standard journeyman rate throughout 
the Government. 

Mr. Gary. All four of them sevens ? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How about the others? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Within the framework of that Graphics and Repro- 
duction, common headquarters services, we have a GPO liaison for 
writing printing work on the Government Printing Office. Also, a 
Reproduction Unit which produces the materials going out to the 
regional headquarters and to the other field offices. We also have a 
distribution unit for distributing postal publications, such as the 
Postal Manual, the Postal Guide, and other similar materials. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Mr. Gary. What are some of the activities of the Chief Industrial 
Engineer in the research and development field ? 

Mr. Apsrams. His is completely the direction of the research and 
engineering. That was set up in November of 1953 and, if I may 
make a statement on it, the services include the analysis and evalua- 
tion of the problems relating to operating efficiency, cost reduction, 
and the proposals for corrective action, development of new and 
improved equipment, new methods, manpower controls, applicable 
techniques and formulas in the fieldwork of simplification, work flow, 
layout, the application of newer and improved procedures and equip- 
ment, the installation and maintenance of systems involving the use 
of improved methods in machinery, in operations control, and other 
tested corrective measures. 

Mr. Gary. Is the engineer here? 

Mr. AsrAms. No, sir. He is not. I am representing him. 


LONDON PACKAGE SORTING MACHINE 


Mr. Gary. Do you know whether they have considered the package 
sorting machine in London? 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, we have been working with a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia who apparently was instrumental or has some 
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contact with that package sorting device. Our chief industrial engi- 
neer, and one of his staff, has been to Philadelphia to check with that 
gentleman. He asked me as recently as a week ago to go up and see 
it, because he feels it is applicable to our new and improved methods. 
Beyond that, we have done nothing further. 

Mr. Gary. I have a report from one of the clerks of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who was in London last fall. He tells me that he 
visited the Mount Pleasant postal station in which was installed the 
various items of mechanical equipment for use in handling mail. He 
reports: 

The machine which impressed me most was one used for mechanical sorting 
of packages. This machine is based on somewhat the same principle as the card 
sorting machine so well known to American business, IBM and Remington Rand. 

The operator stands in front of a tablelike platform about 3 feet square and 
to this platform is delivered by an endless belt the various packages as they are 
dumped into the post office from the collection trucks. As the moving belt 
brings the packages to the table in front of the operator, the operator reads the 
addressapn the package and at the same time pushes a button on a keyboard. 
When th button is pushed it causes the top of the worktable on which the 
package is lying to open up and dump the package down about 2 feet onto a 
moving belt. The package rides out on the belt until it is dumped, the point of 
dumping being determined by the key which was pressed by the operator, and 
as the package is dumped off this primary belt it falls onto another belt (one of 
about 24 such belts) which is moving at 90 degrees to the primary belt. These 
secondary belts carry the package out to a collection cart for other packages 
going into that area. 

Of course, while the above is happening the operator has picked up another 
package, read its address and punched a button which will cause the package 
to be dumped off the primary belt depending on the address, onto whatever 
secondary belt responds to the key that was punched by the operator. 

Mr. Apsrams. That is identical to what we are looking at, Mr. 
Chairman. I might add that is being used pretty substantially in 
the United States for large department stores in their distribution 
of packages to these p: wkage-delivering trucks. 

Mr. Gary. You are investigating it at the present time? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

I would like at this time to show you some slides, with a com- 
mentary by Mr. Feimster from the engineering department, showing 
you what we are doing and what we think we are accomplishing. 

Mr. Fermsrer. The slide pictures we will show fall roughly into 
three groups: bulk-mail handling, letter-mail operations, and mail 
collections and deliveries. Each picture will tell a multiple story 
bearing on such subjects as operating efficiency, employee comfort and 
morale, safety, public cooperation, and man: igement. In a program 

calling for service improvement and cost reduction, the engineer looks 
for these things in each development of method or machine in the 
march of progress in mail handling. 


BULK-MAIL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Because our first pictures are of bulk-handling equipment and 
methods, this picture will serve to give a sort of overall view of a 
normal parcel-post operation. Clerks at bottom of big slides make 
a simple geographical primary, and those along horizontal conveyors 
break it down to States and large cities into sacks or hampers. Note 
that the lighting here is not modern nor is the painting up to date. 
This is in the Washington post office, which is on the list for im- 
provement as soon as money is available. 
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Our next picture is of the model 86 portable hopper-type sorting 
conveyor for bulk mails. It has a 36-inch belt and is designed for 
parcel-post. primary distribution into canvas hampers or sac ks. The 
general result of an installation is a savings of enough to cover the 
cost of installation in from 6 to 12 months. 

This slide is a view of the same conveyor from the opposite end, 
showing the overflow of residue into the baskets at the end. 

Here is the portable conveyor of the same design being used for 
preliminary check and rough sort of metered mail. Portable con- 
veyors 25 to 35 feet in length are very versatile pieces of equipment 
for feeding work to men. 

This shows the lighter portable conveyor from which distribution 
is made of the smaller parcels, papers, and other residue from the 
larger primary belt. Generally this operation is separate from that 
chown in the first picture due to space requirements, but we do plan 
io tie the two together in some places, thus achieving a 100-percent 
processing job in one flow. Many offices can install conveyors of this 
type even when giving full consideration to their limitations of floor 
space. Often a conveyor operation relieves a shortage of space. 

About 764 portable sorting conveyors are now installed. By June 
30 this will be increased to 1,000. 

This slide shows an arrangement of loading conveyors, both powered 
and roller gravity, for distributing large or outside parcels. 


CONVEYORS FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING 


Now we will look at some loading and unloading operations. First, 
at the 11-foot powered loading conveyor, adjustable for elevation, 
carrying sacks of mail where they are much easier to handle by the 
man in the truck. Here we get marked reduction of occupational 
injuries such as hernia, and increased speed of loading and unloading 
which provides greater utilization of tailboard space, an item in whic h 
there is a critical deficienc y. 

Next we see the 16-foot one used as a booster hooked to 16 feet, or 
2 sections, of gravity roller conveyor extending into a 35-foot trailer. 
As the truck fills from front to back, sections are removed to shorten 
the conveyor, finally finishing the load with the power unit only. 

This is a quite similar setup except that the mail is being fed to the 
loading conveyor directly from a fixed chute installation running from 
the workroom floor. 

Approximately 600 of the powered loading conveyors and 730 units 
of the gravity conveyors are now installed in post offices throughout 
the country. At the end of this fiscal year an additional 200 powered 
conveyors will be in service. 

This picture is to show you the old method using a plain square of 
heavy sheet steel for bridging the gap between the edge of platform 
and ‘the end of truck bed. It is he avy, unwieldy, “slippery, and 
dangerous. 

DOCKBOARDS 


Here is the new magnesium, lightweight dockboard, more efficient, 
safer, and highly acceptable to the people doing platform work. 





BATTERY-POWERED TRACTORS AND LIFTS—-CONTAINERS 


Here is a view of the battery-powered rider-pedestrian tractor for 
towing railroad trucks, as you see. The tractor cost is $800, two bat- 
teries cost $1,500, plus $4.00 for a charger, a total of $2,700 for a work 
unit for continuous service. 

This is for towing trains of platform trucks of the type we see 
being towed by the lar ger rider tractor. The appearance of these will 
surely indicate to you that they are in hard, continuous service. The 
cost is $5,500 for the rider unit, 2 batteries and charger. 

Here is an additional view of a smaller but very powerful unit 
put into service quite recently. 

With every electric tractor we buy two batteries. Then, using the 
hoist and conveyors you see here, the batteries are exchanged so 
that one may be on charge while the other enables the tractor to con- 
tinue working. 

We bring the experimental containers in here because of the obvious 
fact that tractors and forklifts must be used for their handling. 
These particular containers are for the transfer of bulk mails within 
a city and not for railroad transport. 

Here is what happens in the way of manual loading unless a whole 
package of mechanical handling is brought along with the develop- 
ment of containers. The human strain, danger, and the obvious cost 
here are no exaggeration. 

This will show’ you the container being loaded into a truck, using 
one man and a forklift to do the job. A safe, clean, fast oper ation. 
The cost is $6,500 for the whole work unit. 

In this picture a 2,500-pound skid of magazines, as received from 
the publisher, is being unloaded by a forklift utilizing the convenience 
of a hydraulic ramp built into the platform. With the ramp, access is 
given to truck beds of any normal height. The installation cost of a 
hydraulic ramp goes up to $4,000. 

Just to indicate the versatility of the forklift, we show you its 
use as a piece of service equipment in maintaining or installing heavy 
fixed conveyor equipment. 

This shows a closely related piece of equipment, the powered pallet 
lift, with which one man handles a 3,000-pound skid of books as de- 
livered to the post office by the publisher. The cost, $3,000. 

This shows a hydraulic jack lift which can perform the same func- 
tion at points where the volume is not heavy enough or there is not 
sufficient frequency of use to justify the more expensive powered 
equipment. There have been 478 put into service at a cost of $225 
each. 

This picture was taken because it presents an interesting view of an 
innovation in post offices, a set of rubber doors. You can easily note 
the pliability of the doors as the rider-type tractor proceeds through 
them. 

About 145 of the tractors of the various types you have seen have 
been purchased and put into service. We have not concluded our 
experiments with the containers we have shown you. The tractors 
have proven to be very effective in reducing hard manual work, injury 
hazards, and costs. We have 110 electric tractors, 35 of the forklift 
type. The total investment is $114 million up to now, with an addi- 
_ tional $1 million to $144 million in 1955. 
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NEW FIXED CONVEYORS 


We will look at just 2 or 3 views of the latest fixed conveyor installa- 
tion in the new facility at Cleveland, first showing mails arriving in 
the distributing area by way of a number of conveyors from the 
unloading platform. The basic concept is to both convey and store 
in order to level off or pace the workload going to distributors. 

This shows the parcels en route by conveyor to the distributing 
clerks. 

Here the distributing clerks are in action, making the distribution 
directly from the conveyor to openings underneath which lead to 
other conveyors or receptacles. 

Here is an added view to show an arrangement of wide gravity 
roller conveyor designed to keep the sacks away from the mouth of 
the chute and make the handling of sacks easier at a breakup point 
for sacked mails. 


NEW LETTER HANDLING EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


Now we get into letter handling operations. This will show you 
the two-wrap tying machine in action on the paper case. Average 
tying time is just about cut in half by these machines. As you ap- 
praise our efforts here, I am sure you will see that we have still more 
application engineering to do in this field. 

We now have 1,563 machines installed. Before June 30 next, the 
total will be 2,660 machines in over 700 offices, in which we have an 
investment of $1,300,000. The present cost is about $487 each. 
Initial purchases were about $560 each. The supervised installations 
indicate that we can save enough to cover the total cost during the 
first year. 

The use of tying machines focused our attention on the problem of 
getting untied bundles of letters from the pigeonhole to tying machine. 
This is a view of our first step to solve the problem—an experimental 
case-servicing conveyor. As separations are called, distributing 
clerks withdraw them and, without leaving their position, deposit 
them on the conveyor underneath. The old method required much 
traflic up and down the aisles to supply unworked mail to the men. 
Employees, rolling tables, library trays were moving around. Other 
employees were jostling in between distributors to withdraw mails 
for city and secondary sorts. Each distributor, on call, himself tied 
down certain separations, then carried the tied bundles to location of 
pouches. Here we see that some separations are tied. Note the loca- 
tion of the tying machine. Some go to other cases for secondary 
sorting. Note the trays on the carrier. Others are loose packed for 
dispatch. We will see that on a later slide but the end of the loose 
pack rack is just visible on the left of the picture. 

Now look directly at the end of the double row of cases used in the 
installation. The men collecting bundles at the end of the conveyor 
control its operation, using a knee or foot switch to start it and stop 
it as required. 

Here is a view from the opposite end. It is from this end that trays 
will be placed on the conveyor on their way to clerks on the cases. The 
same conveyor can be used to deliver mail to the distributors; as you 
see, a tray is being removed by a clerk opposite his case. In produc- 
tion, the conveyor would cost an average of about $20 per lineal foot. 
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The present four-legged tables we use as bases for the cases cost more 
than half of that. Therefore the cost of mechanizing in this fashion 
is very low. 

NEW PACKAGING OF EMPTY MAIL SACKS 


Your view here is the old system of packing 19 sacks into the 20th 
for shipment and storage purposes. Note the size of the finished 
bundle and try to take a mental picture of the preparation and han- 
dling of such bundles. 

Now we see the semiautomatic wire tying machine used to bale 

sacks into bundles of 20 instead of the old method of st uffing 19 sacks 

into the 20th. Bundles of sacks are fed to the machine through the 
use of the 11-foot adjustable loading conveyor which also is con- 
trolled by the operator of the tying machine. The sacks are much 
easier to handle at point of opening and use. The wire-tied bundle 
requires 40 percent less space. For transportation purposes, 2 rail- 
road cars will carry as many sacks as 3 cars would carry of the old 
pack, 

We have equipped all of the major sack depositories in the country 
with these machines and in addition have supplied 1,125 hand wire 
tying machines to points where the automatic equipment is not justi- 
hed. 

This picture shows the smaller size of the wire-tied bundle although 
it contains the same number of sacks, and actually there is more reduc- 
tion in the lengthwise dimension than in the end which is most cle: arly 
seen here. 

Also, there has been supplied approximately 100 semiautomatic 
machines of the type you see here for damaged parcel repair. This 


setup, with related changes in work flow, reduces parcel post “hos- 
pital” costs about one- half in large centers of parcel handling like 
Chicago. 


STEEL STAMPS FOR HAND POSTMARKING 


While you are looking at our work in the letter handling field, we 
will show you the newly designed roller postmarking stamp. 

Formerly a roller, such as you see in the foreground, was used only 
to cancel the stamp; then we picked up a separate tool, the old hand 
postmarking stamp at the right, to apply the postmark. Each half 
hour the head was removed from the handle, a piece of hour type re- 
moved, another fished out of the type box, upper right, placed in the 
head which was then rethreaded on the handle. This single new tool, 
upper center, contains within itself everything needed to do the whole 
job. 

The postmarking segment of the roller has the same type of rotary 
date wheels that is used in the stamp you see there. This tool was 
shown to you last year. At that time we had ordered and placed 800 
of these percussion type stamps. Since then a second order has been 
placed for 1,200 of this type and 800 of the roller type. Both tools 
are very widely used and have substantial advantages such as the 
elimination of the loose type and the provision of the hammer- -type 
handle, which result in saving from 20 to 30 minutes a day for each 
tool in full-time use. Evaluation of the new deliveries will be made 
in time to program coverage of the entire service beginning early next 
fiscal year. 
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LETTER SORTING CASES 


This is a view of the 80-hole wing-type experimental sorting case, 
35 of which are under test now. Special features are the provision of 
letter-tray storage and a trash receptacle underneath, good lights, 
wing-type design, reversible labels on separations, and slanted front. 
The main objectives are to make the sorting of letters into pigeonholes 
a more attractive occupation and to obtain more separations from the 
initial reading and handling. The existing standard case for primary 
sort is in the range of 35 to 42 holes. With 70 to 80 holes on the case 
we can do both the outgoing and the city primary sorts on one reading 
of the address and one handling on the case. 

Here is a view of the rear of the same case. We have ordered suffi- 
cient cases to equip two additional offices in the experiment. 


SEATS FOR CLERKS 


We have been working on the stools longer and they are completed 
ahead of our casework. Here is a group of the new stools in various 
positions of adjustment. Height, angle of seat, and position of toe 
plate are important adjustable features. 

We have added a picture of the stools in actual use. Twelve thou- 
sand of these have been purchased and are being delivered. Our 
planning is well advanced for the purchase and delivery of about twice 
that many more. The present cost is $19.75 per stool. This is not 
very much higher than the cost of the old type. The price is espec ially 
gratifying because our early experiments indicated an ultimate cost of 
$29 to $30 in full production. 


SACK, POUCH, AND PACKAGE LABELS 


Bundles of letters bear labels to show their destination, and sacks 
and pouches must have slide labels for the same purpose. This picture 
shows you Elliott Addressor equipment as it produces labels for sacks 
and pouches at the rate of 50,000 to 70,000 per day. In this one 
operation it prints, dates, tours, and collates the labels into full sets 
aus required for entire 8-hour tours, replacing a long list of manual 
operations in the old system for requisitioning, receiving, storing, 
withdrawing, dating, touring, and collating operations. The same 
machine can be adjusted to produce the paper labels for letter bundles. 
The modifications of equipment and the complete change in procedure 
have been developments of post-office people, completed with the 
coopel ration of equipment manufacturers. 

This will show you the Pitney-Bowes Tickometer which turns out 
paper or slide labels as required i in substantial quantities of identical 
titles at a rate much faster than is possible when collating has to be 
done. 

We have now 96 Elliotts and 64 Tickometers in 50 locations. They 
serve 69 cities and over 50 PTS units. By the end of the fiscal year 
we will have 115 Elliotts and 79 Tickometers serving 55 major offices, 
380 additional smaller offices, and all of the PTS terminals and air- 
mail fields. This gives coverage to over 70 percent of the total mail 
volume. The investment as of June 30 will be about $565,000. The 
projection of current verified results indicates an annual savings of 
3750000. 
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LOOSE PACK SYSTEM 


We are looking at a clerk placing untied letters into a sack of the 
type used in what we call the loose-pack system. We eliminate the 
tying of the bundle at origin, and at destination it bypasses the 
cutting table and goes direct to city primary case without being 
even dumped. Twenty-five pounds of letters are required for a single 
destination in order to use loose pack. Therefore it cannot be expected 
to displace tying entirely. 

This enables you to look down into partially filled sacks. In the 
middle sack you see a few letters laying flat. This keeps the layers 
separated. 

We are dispatching 33,000 such sacks weekly between 149 of the 
largest post offices. These offices also send loose mail to about 1,200 
smaller offices which receive but do not dispatch in this manner. By 
the end of the fiscal year we will be dispatching about 36,000 sacks 
per week and saving about 5,600 man-hours per week. A new appli- 
cation of the procedure is opening up, which is to make loose-packed 
dispatches from central letter-distributing units to letter carriers. 


PATRONS’ SEPARATION OF LOCAL FROM OUTGOING LETTERS 


This picture is of the labels which provide the foundation for our 
campaign for obtaining the separation by patrons of local from out- 
going letters. These labels are supplied to people who generate mails 
in volume. They can be used by themselves with each properly labeled 
bundle being pl: aced in any street letterbox or letterdrop, or they may 
be used in conjunction with either of the two approaches we show 
you next. 

The cooperative mailing rack is one of the devices and methods 
used to obtain the separation of local from outgoing letters at the 
point of deposit into the mails. One of the sacks is labeled for local 
and two for outgoing, because the mail runs in about this proportion. 
This rack is placed in office buildings. For success in this under- 
taking, we need good reaction from the public. We are gratified at 
the high degree of cooperation we have received in 17 cities in which 
the program is well advanced. Also we need the interest and coop- 
eration of supervisors. We are getting it. 

This picture, another approach, is of two street letterboxes appro- 
priately labeled to receive separated mails on the street. The local 
goes into one and the out-of-town into the other. 

This procedure is in active use in 17 offices now. New programs 
have been activated in 2 additional regions and we plan to go into 
2 regions each month until the country is blanketed with the procedure. 
It is a conservative estimate that 1 hour is saved for each 1,500 pieces 
of such mail which bypasses a process such as the facing table or out- 
going primary. Right now in 16 of the 17 offices, 1 million letters 
di: Lily bypass the facing, 214 million bypass the outgoing primary, an 
additional 1 million pieces of statement mailings bypass the outgoing 
primary. The latter action was in effect at many offices before the 
campaign. 

This is the last of our projects bearing directly on letter handling, 
but we have 2 or 3 interesting items to show before we show you 
what we are doing in delivery operations. 
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PAPER MAIL SACKS 


The first of these is the paper sack. Why have a paper sack? In 
addition to the higher attrition of canvas sacks going to the remote 
domestic, military, and foreign destinations is the cost of transporting 
and caring for the sacks alone. In the Alaskan instance it costs 35 
cents to transport a 3-pound 12-ounce canvas sack and lock for the 
round trip; it costs 5 cents to carry the 15-ounce paper sack the one 
way required. Within Alaska the rate for air haul is $1.29 per ton- 
mile. We save $2.38 by using one 15-ounce sack from Anchorage to 
Nome, 562 miles. An actual check of 9,200 sacks at Seattle disclosed 
646 destined for air haul in Alaska. Findings indicate clearly that 
we can spend $150,000 for the 500,000 sac ‘ks needed annually for 
Alaska, obtain a gross saving of $250,000 in transport costs alone, a 
net saving of $100,000. Here the closure of the sack after filling is 
by a sewing machine. The sack is started through manually and the 
machine completes the operation. Completely filled and closed sacks 
are shown on the floor in the lower left corner. 

We started work on the subject with a paper sack of five-wall con- 
struction. The one you see is of one-wall construction reinforced 
with fiberglass scrim. This view is of filled sacks on their way to be 
loaded aboard ship in Seattle. The impression is one of clean, ade- 
quate protection and handling. 

The sacks are not being handled any differently from others. Here 
they are mingled with other mails after traveling through a chute 
to the platform. Late last fall a fire on a vessel en route to one of 
the Alaskan ports was put out by steam. It was in the hold adjoining 
the mail hold. Upon arrival outside parcels were pulp and all con- 
tents damaged. Thoses in canvas sacks were completely soaked and 
addresses were illegible and most contents damaged. Those in paper 
sacks were dry, deliverable, and contents were not damaged by 
moisture. 

AUTOMATIC FACING OF LETTERS 


This represents developmental work in our effort to eliminate the 
monotonous, tiresome, and expensive work of facing and arranging 
mail for cancellation. This is that portion of the machine containing 
the devices designed to sense the location of the postage stamps and 
cause the letters to be faced or changed so that the stamped corners 
all approach the canceling machine in the same manner. 

Here we are looking at that portion of the machine having a revolv- 
ing suction wheel to separate and space the letters for travel through 
the several sensing apparatus. 

This view is of that portion of the machine where the end product 
desired is delivered; that is, shorts and longs separate, all faced one 
way, and canceled. 

BALLPOINT PENS IN LOBBIES 


We thought you would be interested in this little item which shows 
an effort to replace the standard post office lobby pens and inkwells. 
We have bought 20,000 of these and are installing them in 20 post 
offices to determine whether their attrition from use and removal will 
enable us to use this pen within the present cost of procurement and 
maintenance of the old equipment. Bids for those pens range from 
10 to 20 cents each. 
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SERVICE COUNTER DESIGN 


This is the new modular low-type screen line which has a continuous 
ledge for the convenience of patrons. The front is splayed for toe 
space. It is 70 inches high as compared with the old 90-inch con- 
struction. Ledge and counter covering is of formica. Framework of 
upper portion is of extruded aluminum. Finish is known as pickled 
white oak, a bright, warm finish. The cost is $61.50 per lineal foot. 
There is no increase in cost. 

A view of the rear of the same screen line showing the position of 
the clerk, the scale, and the construction of service drawers of the 
parcel post counter. Especially on this side a few minor refinements 
have been made already. The factories now compete for the jobs. 
They use prefabricated, unitized construction methods. 

Closely related to the screen line is the equipment used thereon. 
Here is shown the automatic stamp dispenser and automatic cashier 
with which our stamp windows having over 400 transactions a day 
are being equipped. Six varieties of stamps can be dispensed. ‘The 
clerk dials the number of stamps on the dial arrangement at the right 
of the picture, presses a key for the amount of change to be delivered, 
the patron tears his stamps from the slot in the counter, and the trans- 
action is completed. 

The total cost of a work station, that is, counter and equipment, is 
about $1,500. It will serve for a quarter of a century. 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


We have several slides on this subject. The first is of a group of 
vehicles of varying types painted in the new colors. This illustrates 
the variety of equipment required and its new appearance. 

Here is a separate picture of one of the large tractor-trailers. 

This slide shows the only vehicle of its type which we have. Its 
construction was started by a research outfit early in our study of 
vehicles, primarily to determine what advantages would accrue from 
fully functional design. It has such functional features as low, flat 
floor, work space in front of driver, center steering, brake for either 
foot, divided doors, separate removable power package providing for 
front-wheel drive, torque converter, and the accelerator is a ring under 
the steering wheel. 

This slide illustrates what is available to us now in the way of func- 
tional design; 250 of these are now in service. This vehicle does con- 
tain such advantages as light weight (under 3,000 pounds), maneu- 
verability, sit-stand and right-hand drive, easy exit and mount feat- 
tures, sliding doors, and low operating cost. 

This shows the interior as you look into this partially leaded ve- 
hicle of the new ight delivery type. 

This view is of a jeep chassis, two-wheel drive, with an experi- 
mental body Suidsteiba to give as much of functional design as we 
could obtain from a stand: ird chassis of this type. 

This is a view of the right side of the same jeep vehicle showing 
the right-hand drive and the improvements made for the purpose of 
getting in and out of the vehicle more easily. 

This shows the Dodge right-hand drive as the carrier prepares 
to make delivery to a curb box. Please note change in design of 
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the door. About 1,340 of these have been purchased and placed into 
service during this fiscal year. They are replacing less effective Gov- 
ernment-ow ned vehicles and the higher-cost contracts. 

This is a picture of the scooter- “type vehicle as it is today. Three 
hundred of these have been purchased and all are being assigned 
to Florida routes. This vehicle has a fiberglass body which reduces 
weight 150 pounds. It furnishes 40 cubic feet of space and carries 
500 ‘pounds of payload. It is very efficient. 

Here is an interior view for the purpose of showing the first shelf 
arrangement provided on the scooter. ‘This has been improved al- 
ready. It is essential that carriers have convenient space for working 
bundles of mail. 

This is a picture of an experimental three-wheel bicycle. It is 
the only one in use at present. It is expected that an evaluation will 
be made in the near future. 

This is a picture of the container cart. It is not contemplated that 
deliveries will be speeded with this cart but the load is taken off the 
man, and relays are eliminated on light days and greatly reduced 
on heavy days. It protects the mail from weather and is equipped 
for locking when necessary. Three hundred are on order to add a 
the 825 now in service. Some of these will be used for special « 
temporary assignments, with the balance to be assigned on requisition. 

The last picture of delivery equipment is the satchel-c arrying cart 
designed for the affixing of two leather mail satchels. The main func- 
tion of this cart is to take the load off of the man and reduce relays. 
Many carriers have purchased carts of this type while waiting for 
the Department’s program to reach them. One thousand are on 
order to add to the 1,225 now in service, and we plan to go much 
further in the program during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the last of the pictures. 

Mr. Gary. It 1s very interesting to see that you are continuing im- 
provements in the mechanical equipment for the handling of mail. 
That has been one thing this committee has insisted on for a long 
time. We are delighted to see a decided improvement is being made. 


RATIO OF PERSONNEL WORKERS TO TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


What is the relationship of personnel employees to the total em- 
ployees, using the definition in section 87 of the Budget Bureau's 
Circular A-1? 

Mr. WraTHeRBEE. We have not made a complete inventory yet of 
all the or who would be in personnel work as defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. There has been an effort made to get a sampling 
from the offices where we have set up our regional personnel offices, 
but the Department has not set up all its regional offices yet, so we 
do not have an accurate figure. We only have a sampling figure. 
We will furnish it for the record. | 

Mr. Gary. Will you please furnish it for the record ? 

(The following information was supplied :) 


PERSONNEL Ratio 


The latest reliable report available concerning the ratio of personnel em 
ployees to the total number of employ ees in the Department was nee by the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1948 in a sampling study which indicated a ratio of 
1 to 333, exclusive of local Boards of Civil Service Examiners. <A definition 
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comparable to that in section 87 of the Bureau of the Budget’s Circular A-11 
appears to have been used. The Bureau of the Budget reported very few people 
engaged in training and job evaluation and none, insofar as can be ascertained, 
in safety or suggestions activities. These four functions are, of course, being 
emphasized now. The Department expects its programs in these areas to more 
than pay for themselves though utilization of specialists in these functions will 
have some effect on the personnel ratio. 

There is not sufficient information available in the Department to provide a 
basis for determining personnel ratios since 1948. However, spot checks made 
last year indicated that a substantially larger number of employees were in- 
volved in personnel work, mostly in clerical processing functions. 


FUNCTIONS OF INSPECTION SERVICE AND INTERNAL AUDIT DIVISION 


Mr. Gary. We will also insert in the record that portion of pages 49 
and 50 under the heading “Nature of Work,” which indicates the 
functions for which the Inspection Service is responsible. We will 
also insert at this point a similarly detailed functional statement for 
the Division of Internal Audit. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


NATURE OF WORK, INSPECTION SERVICE 


The inspection service is the investigative arm of the postal establishment 
and deals with numerous operating problems and crimes against the postal 
service. Inspectors keep the Department advised of the conditions and needs 
of the service throughout the country, report facts; recommend action to cor- 
rect conditions and improve the service; and furnish management officials coun- 
sel and advice based on wide practical knowledge of postal operations. Some 
major activities of inspectors are: 

To inspect post offices to insure compliance with postal laws and regulations, 
protection, and proper expenditure of postal revenues and appropriated funds, 
and to evaluate and report to administrative officials on operational efficiency. 

To survey operations at major postal installations concerning service and 
manpower needs and utilization, methods and procedures, overall or specific 
operating problems, and to recommend procedures for service improvements and 
economies to the responsible departmental or regional management officials. 

To maintain close working relationship with regional officials and submit to 
them factual information and recommendations on conditions and needs, to act 
as counselor to postmasters, to the postal officials, and employees in explaining 
instructions, regulations, applicable laws and decisions. 

To investigate violations of postal laws including armed robbery; mailing of 
bombs, burglary, theft of mail, embezzlement, mailing of obscene literature and 
pictures, and mail fraud. 

To determine the validity and seriousness of charges against postmasters, 
other officials, and employees, and to make pertinent recommendations. 

To investigate local and area operating problems and recommend corrective 
action; within their prescribed jurisdiction to initiate necessary corrective 
action including restoration of service immediately in disaster areas caused by 
hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, and other casualties. 

To conduct surveys concerning space and equipment at major postal instal- 
lations and determine the needs of the service, to locate and contact prospective 
bidders; to evaluate proposals and submit recommendations to management 
officials; to advise architects and contractors regarding postal operations to 
insure that buildings are constructed to provide maximum service benefits ; and 
to visit the site of construction to determine compliance with terms of contract. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIVISION OF INTERNAL AUDIT, BUREAU OF FINANCE 


The Division of Internal Audit is responsible for the development and instal- 
lation of internal controls to insure protection of the assets of the Department 
and proper accountability of funds. This Division is responsible for the proper 
conduct of all audit activities, the conduct of on-the-site audits in the larger 
offices, the promulgation of procedures for the conduct of audits in the smaller 
offices and by auditors, station examiners, and others in the larger offices. This 
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Division also is responsible for periodic reviews to determine the effectiveness 
and efficiency of internal controls, audit techniques, and procedures designed to 
safeguard assets and funds. 

Mr. CANFIELD. When the Postmaster General was before us the 
other day he gave us a tabulation on employment in the Washington 
headquarters of the Post Office Department during recent years. He 
said that at the end of fiscal 1951 there were 1,819 employees on the 
payroll; at the end of fiscal 1952 that figure was up to 1,829; by 1953 
it had dropped to 1,780; at the end of fiscal 1954 it was down to 1,762; 
as of last November 30 it was down to 1,602 employees, and the General 
added this reduction was made despite the addition of a number of 
specialists in industrial engineering, personnel management, account- 
ing and fiscal management. 

That statement stands, does it not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF POSTAL SERVICE NEWS 


Mr. CanFrevp. Mr. Lyons, reference has been made to the Postal 
Service News. Is that a publication in being? Is that being pub- 
lished now ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, it is. 

Mr. CanFieLD. Would you describe briefly what the Postal Service 
News is! What it means to the Department, the employees and the 
public. 

Mr. Lyons. It was designed as a medium of communications among 
and to employees. The Post Office Department was the sole major 
department of Government that was lacking such a communications 
medium. 

It is issued monthly, and generally contains items of information 
which will aid employees in the performance of their duties. 

The first issue contained a statement of policy under the signature of 
the Postmaster General which stated that the publication was designed 
to provide a means of economical and regular communication among 
all postal employees, to stimulate pride in the service, and to weld the 
postal system personnel into a harmonious and effective team. 

The publication keeps the employees informed of postal problems, 
and serves also for the exchange of ideas in service improvement 
among postal employees. 

It is produced by the Special Assistant to the Postmaster General 
as a part of the Information Service. 

Mr. Canriexp. Is this the item that includes the Inspection Service? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Canrtetp. In toto, I mean? 

Mr. Bruce. Transportation has one, also. 

Mr. Lyons. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lyons. Finally, this Postal Service News combined two publi- 
cations; namely, a publication of the Inspection Service and a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Transportation. 
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INCREASED PERSONNEL FOR INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stephens, how many inspectors are now em- 
ploved in the Post Office Department ‘ 

Mr. Sreruens. We have been authorized a quota of 1,005. We have 
at the moment approximately 50 vacancies. We are recruiting to fill 
at the present time approximately 50 vacancies occurring through 
retirement, transfers to other bureaus, and so forth. 

Mr. Canrretp. You expect to recruit them during the current fiscal 
year ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrievp. You are asking for an additional 86 new inspectors 
for the current fiscal year / 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. For the purpose of this record, will you discuss 
briefly some of the major problems of the inspection service; why you 
need this additional help ‘ 

Mr. Srepnens. The work of the inspection service at the present 
time, the workload, exceeds that which has existed in any comparable 
period. Many factors are involved. We find a considerable increas- 
ing workload relating to operational problems in the field, pertaining 
to, for instance, the elimination of delays to mail, the rearrangement 
of service in densely populated areas. In addition, we find an increas- 
ing amount of criminal work. It has within the past year increased 
beyond any comparable period in the past. Our number of arrests 
last year was higher than that for any other period. The pattern 
of criminal work is changed somewhat, but currently we are devoting 
more and more time to the prevention of losses and to the apprehension 
of individuals who are removing letters from house and apartment 
mail receptacles. 

This tvpe of crime has become particularly serious in the past year. 
In these offenses a considerable number of cases arise in which bank 
statements are stolen from mailboxes, checks are forged on the ac- 
counts of the victims, frequently to the extent of many thousands of 
dollars, and wiping out entire accounts. 

We have been confronted with an increasing number of burglaries 
in the past year. Armed holdups of mail custodians, post offices, and 
trucks have increased approximately 150 percent in the past year. We 

feel we are faced today with what is a very critical manpower situa- 
tion in the service. W ‘thin the last year, despite very careful manage- 
ment attention to the subject, we were unable to accomplish approxi- 
mately 18,000 inspections of post offices. That workload has been 
carried over to the current year. 
Mr. Canrrecp. Mr. Chairman, I notice under the—off the record. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Canriecp. Under research and development expense, Mr. 
Abrams, on page 37, there is indicated a decrease of $198,000. Does 
that portend any lessening of your program in that field? 

Mr. Anrams. Not at all, Mr. Canfield. We feel there will be less 
need of outside services, and, of course, the work on the FAST-MAC 
is nearing completion. So that the outside services, such as that one. 
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will be somewhat diminished. However, we will use some services, 
as we develop new areas for research and development during the 
( —e _— year. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I would like to say here for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, L was impressed by the movie shown this committee a few mo 
ments ago, showing much of the progress made by the Department in 
this engineering field. 

| congratulate those responsible for the great progress made in 
recent months. I believe that is all I have. 


CERTIFIED MATL PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, there is a statement in the paper today, 
believe, or yesterday, that the Post Office Department is going to st: he 
an experiment in certified mail on March 15. Would you tell us what 
that means ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. It is not an experiment. It is a new type of mailing, 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to put into the record a complete story 
of that for you, which Lam not prepared to give now. 

Mr. Gary. Will you put a complete statement in the record / 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir, I will be glad to. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


CERTIFIED MAIL 


Purpose: To remove from the registered mails those articles of no value whe 
the sender’s only purpose in registration was (1) to assure that a delivery record 
would be obtained and (2) so that he might obtain a return receipt. These ob- 
jectives are not obtainable for first-class mail except by registration. Another 
purpose is to offer an attractive new service, the simplicity and effectiveness of 
which will encourage greater use by the general public than now given the reg 
istry service, and at considerably less cost. The registry service may still be 
used for matter of no value. 

Features: Only first-class mail having no value will be acceptable. This does 
not exclude matter which would involve a cost of duplication if lost or destroyed, 
such as certificates of stock, checks, contracts, mortgages, etc. Certified mail 
will be handled in the ordinary mails. <A receipt will be given the sender: a de 
livery record will be obtained and kept at the office of address for 6 months; 
return receipt and special delivery services will be available on payment of the 
additional fees for these services. Certified mail may also be sent by air. 

Individual mailers have two options: (1) They may present the mail at the 
post office and obtain a postmarked receipt; or (2) if a postmarked receipt is not 
needed, the mail may be dropped in a mailbox under certain conditions. 

There will be made available in public lobbies of post offices prenumbered 
certified mail Coupons and return receipt cards. The back of the coupons will 
contain complete instructions for their use. The mailer will complete the receipt 
portion of the coupon, and attach the certified mail sticker to the address side of 
the envelope directly above the address. If a return receipt is desired, th: 
mailer will enter the certified mail number on the return receipt card, address 
it to himself, and attach it to the back of the envelope. The return receipt cards 
will be gummed for this purpose. 

If the mailer wants a postmarked mailing receipt, the letter and the receipt 
must be presented to the postal employee. If the mailer does not want his re- 
ceipt postmarked, he may detach his receipt and deposit the certified letter in the 
mailbox with sufficient postage attached to cover all charges. 

The present well-organized systems of preparing and mailing large quantities 
of registered mail may be applied to certified mail. 

Certified mail will be treated exactly as ordinary mail to the point of delivery. 
Carriers will obtain delivery receipts and return receipts if requested. If the 
mail cannot be delivered on the first attempt, a notice of arrival will be left 
giving the addressee the opportunity of (1) calling at the post office, (2) sending 
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the notice with a person designated to receive the mail for him, and (3) phoning 
to request redelivery by carrier. Undelivered certified mail will be held at the 
post office for a maximum of 15 days before being returned to the sender. 
Refused certified mail will be returned immediately. 


Fees: Cents 
Fee in addition to postage 
Return receipts 
Showing to whom and when delivered 
Showing to whom, when, and address where delivered 
A fee of 10 cents will be charged for making inquiry concerning alleged loss 
of a certified letter. Application for a return receipt which was requested and 
paid for but not received may be made without charge. 


Mr. Canrievp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Lyens, the Postmaster General gave us a résumé of 
the work of your new Bureau of Personnel last week. I wonder if 
you would like to elaborate on your activities at the present time. 

Mr. Lyons. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
will read with your permission. 

Mr. Gary. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lyons. May I express my appreciation for the opportunity of 
again appearing before this committee. The advice and assistance | 
have received duri ing the past year from Members of Congress, includ- 
ing members of this committee, have contributed materially to the 
progress made toward improving personnel management in the Postal 
Service. 

A year ago, you may recall, I came before the committee after having 
been’on the job only 1 week. The Bureau of Personnel had not yet 
been organized. Decentralization was just beginning. We were in 
fact starting from zero with respect to organization for personnel 

administration as well as from the standpoint of many of the problems 
we faced. 

Some forward steps had been initiated which we were able to report 
at that time: (1) The development of a system of supervisory 
examinations for promotions; (2) preliminary meetings to formulate 
training plans with postmasters who had demonstrate d through their 
own eftorts the value of training; (3) a study of the pay problems 
in the postal field service designed to provide the factual basis for 
an equitable pay structure. 

In the ensuing 12 months these plans have progressed and have 
been extended to include positive action in most major areas of per- 
sonnel administration. 


STAFFING THE BUREAU 


The first step was to staff the Bureau of Personnel. An executive 
director was appointed on January 11, 1954. During February and 
March professionally qualified personnel officers were selected from the 
career civil service to provide staff specialists in training, safety, pay 
administraton, placement, and procedures and regulations. 

Functional statements and an organization chart of the Bureau 
were prepared and approved. Staff responsibilities for personnel 
management previously assigned to each of the Bureaus were trans- 
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ferred to the Bureau of Personnel, providing for the first time a single 
focal point for personnel policy and plans in 1 the Department. During 
this formative stage the decision was reached to concentrate on those 
areas most critically in need of attention. 


SOUND SALARY PLAN 


The need for a sound salary plan had already commanded the 
Department’s attention. Studies conducted in prior months revealed 
many inequities and the lack of a related pay structure. 

Top priority was given to developing proposed legislation which 
would correct existing inequities and assure equal pay for equal work, 
with greater pay for more responsible duties. Those efforts have been 
continued as the most important activity of the Bureau. Pay pro- 
posals now before the Congress contain provisions for such a pay 
rete e as well as for salary increases for employees of the postal 
field service. This legislation is in accord with the President’s recom- 
mendation in his message to the Congress. 

The development of these proposals required an extensive study of 
existing pertinent laws, former legislative proposals, and salary and 
position evaluation plans. Descr iptions of key positions representing 
more than 90 percent of all postal field service positions were deve sloped 
and validated. Field officials, supervisors, and local representatives 
of employee organizations participated in this review as well as offli- 
cials of the Department and officers of national postal-employee 
organizations. 

The legislation proposed will replace Public Law 134 and will pro- 
vide a sound basis for improving employee opportunity to advance 
commensurate with demonstrated abilities. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Another closely related activity assigned to the Compensation Divi- 
sion deals with so-called fringe benefits. The Post Office De »partment 
endorsed proposals during the last session of Congress to provide 
group life insurance, unemploy ment compensation, social security, and 
other benefits. Immediately following the passage of enabling legis- 
lation, action was taken to carry out the provisions of these laws as 
they affected postal employees. Procedural details were completed 
and instructions issued covering group life insurance, unemployment 
compensation, and social security. Preliminary instructions on uni- 
form allowances were also issued and we are now conducting a series of 
meetings with the employee organizations to obtain their views prior 
to completing regulations on uniform requirements. Payment of uni- 
form allowances, of course, cannot start until the Congress has author- 
ized the expenditures. 

SAFETY 


Safety was another activity which was in need of immediate atten- 
tion a year ago. Our accident cost was estimated at $10 million 
annually. We were losing more than 500,000 working days each year 
because of accidents, with an average of 30,000 employee injuries 
reported. Investigation revealed that motor-vehicle accidents ac- 
counted for a major share of the total accident costs; more than 12,000 
motor-vehicle accidents were reported annually. 
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Our first target, therefore, was to reduce motor-vehicle acc idents 
through an aggressive program to train drivers, promote safe driving, 
and improve ‘selection tests for all employees assigned to drive. This 
alone was a tremendous task. The Department operates the world’s 
largest fleet of motor vehicles, using 85,000 vehicles with approximately 
100, 000 drivers. 

The first Post Office Department motor-vehicle accident-prevention 
training program was conducted June 14-18, 1954; 800 supervisors 
from 764 postal installations completed a 40-hour training course to 
qualify as motor-vehicle-operator instructors. These men returned 
to their installations to actively engage in training new drivers and 
those whose records indicate a need for such training. 

Driver-testing devices similar to those used by large trucking com- 
panies have been furnished for use in testing visual acuity, night 
vision, reaction time for stopping the vehicle, and other driver reac- 
tions. Training literature and safety films also have been sae ad. 

Currently we are developing written instructions on all phases of 
safety and health as a part of the revised postal manual. Regional 
safety officers are being assigned to regional effices as they are opened. 
These specialists will furnish assistance to all postal installations 
in their regions and will actively participate in determining the causes 
for accidents and in initiating appropriate action to correct unsafe 
work practices. 

We have also recently completed contractual arrangements with 
the National Safety Council for a safe-driver education and awards 
program designed to the requirements of the Post Office Department. 
Under this contract 100,000 drivers at 21,000 postal installations are 
receiving monthly driver educational materials including a driver’s 
know-how monthly magazine and a monthly letter on spec cific drivi ing 
problems. In addition, a supply of safety posters is furnished e: ach 
installation monthly. This program also provides for commendation 
awards issued on an annual basis for accident-free driving records. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


One of the major criticisms repeatedly leveled at the Post Office 
Department by congressional committees and study groups has been 
the absence of a training program. Action to meet this urgent need 
was included in our list of priority items. A career training director 
was appointed in February 1954, and a small, but experienced, staff 
of specialists recruited. 

Since, at that time, only the Sonnet region had been estab- 
lished, plans were made to utilize this area as a pilot-testing ground 
for a program that was entirely new to the postal service. A regional 
training staff was selected and an on-the-spot survey made of 20 
representative post offices in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. Results 
were used to develop a questionnaire sent to over 9,000 employees in 
the region. The findings of this survey emphasized the need for a 
number of training programs in the field of skills, supervision, and 
management. 

In April 1954, a management institute was started in each district 
of the Cincinnati region. Over 3,200 postmasters, supervisors, and 
employees voluntarily attended on their own time. This institute 
was designed to indoctrinate personnel in management principles 
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and plans related to decentralization. Here, for the first time, of- 
ficials and employees of the field service were introduced to the De- 
partment’s new, progressive training program. This pilot plan has 
now been extended to the other regions with excellent results. 

Based on additional surveys of training needs and results of these 
indoctrination sessions, a comprehensive training policy was written 
and issued in the Postal Manual on September 1, 1954. ‘This state- 
ment spells out the responsibilities for direction of training at each 
level of supervision. Immediate direction is placed at the operating 
level with line management responsible. Technical assistance is pro- 
vided by training specialists located in the larger postal installations 
and the regional offices. The training staff in the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, consisting of four specialists, provides broad guidance and 
policy direction, working closed the regional training staffs to 
develop instruction tailored to meet specific needs at all postal in- 
stallations throughout the country. 

Ten courses of instruction have been prepared, including con- 
ference leadership, instructor training, standard operating proce- 
dures for crew supervisors, study suggestions guides for supervisory 
promotion, orientation for new employees, a mail handlers course, 
and a special delivery messengers course. 

In addition, eight training films have been developed covering such 
basic skills as courtesy and efficient window service, tying bundles 
of letter mail, operating a canceling machine, mail on the fly, facing 
letter mail, operating metering machines, emptying and inspecting 
mail sacks and pouches, and safe driving. 

Pilot training courses in supervisory development and skills train- 
ing have been completed in the Brooklyn, N. Y., and Seattle post 
offices. Postmasters at these offices report marked improvement in 
operations as a result, and are enthusiastic about such training as an 
ald to better supervision. Similar courses will be extended to other 
installations as rapidly as training supervisors are appointed. For 
example, in 10 large post offices where training supervisors were 
recently selected, supervisory development courses are now being 
started. 

EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS PROGRAM 


Business and Government have long recognized the value of en- 
couraging suggestions and ideas not only to improve operations, but 
to develop morale. 

Of course, the Post Office Department had a suggestions program 
iong before the Bureau of Personnel was created. Unfortunately, this 
important program had been neglected. Evaluation of employee 
‘uggestions was centralized in Washington. A backlog of 7,000 un- 
evaluated suggestions faced us. Understandably, the suggestions 
program was not accomplishing its purpose and employee reaction 
was extremely unfavorable. 

One of our first acts was to decetitralize the suggestions activity. 
Fifteen regional suggestions officers were selected from the postal field 
-ervice and located in regional suggestions offices opened on February 
1, 1954. These men, with an average of 23 years service, are all quali- 
Hed to understand and evaluate suggestions relating to postal 
yperations. 
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This action has been highly successful. The backlog of 7,000 sug- 
gestions has been eliminated. All suggestions received are now ac- 
knowledged promptly and employee participation has increased 56 
percent over the previous fiscal year. 

From February 1954, when decentralization was effected, through 
January 1955, suggestions received totaled 16,367, of which 706 were 
adopted. Awards totaling $23,726.25 were paid for ideas, saving the 
Department an estimated $1,223,000 annually. 

The National Association of Suggestion Systems recognized this 
achievement by awarding the Department honorable mention for 
increased employee participation in competition with other Govern- 
ment agencies during the past fiscal year. 


INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


Under new authority contained in Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
field employees of the postal service are now eligible to receive awards 
for superior performance or any personal act contributing to efficiency. 
economy or other improvement in the postal service. T hese employees 
were specifically excluded from such awards in prior legislation. 

Written instructions covering this new incentive awards program 
are now ready for issuance. The effect of these instructions is to 
provide additional incentive for better performance, encourage sug- 
gestions, and promote better relations between management and 
employees. 

GRIEVANCE REVIEW 


We, of course, recognize that the suggestions and awards program 
is only one means to improve management-employee relations. The 


need to provide an effective procedure through which employees can 
voice their grievances was acknowledged during our testimony last 
year. ‘Two things have been done to improve this situation. First, 
we have taken action to decentralize to the regions authority to review 
grievances which cannot be settled by the immediate supervisor. Post- 
masters and other line officials in the field have been encouraged to 
review cases under their jurisdiction to seek satisfactory conclusions. 
Regional and district officers are authorized to conduct investigations 
into cases which cannot be resolved locally. This action encourages 
prompt attention and facilitates fair treatment through direct personal 
contact with the situation causing the problem. 

We have also prepared a revised procedure which spells out the 
rights of employees and streamlines the previous complicated system 
of review. This instruction has been discussed with employee organ- 
izations and officials of the Department, and will be published shor tly. 

A companion procedure for handling fair employment cases has 
been developed and will be issued in the near future. We have already 
covered this subject in an interim instruction published in the Postal 
Bulletin of September 23, 1954. 


ROLE OF EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


The role employee organizations can play in improving manage- 
ment-employee relations has been recognized. Committees of Con- 
gress in the past have been critical of the Department for not consult- 
ing these organizations on personnel plans affecting their members. 
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During the past year many conferences have been held with the postal 
employee organizations. During December 1954 alone, some 50 
meetings were held on the proposed postal pay plan. Previously, 
meetings on the grievance procedure, supervisory examinations, 
safety, and training had been conducted. The Department has main- 
tained an open- door policy on matters of interest to employee organ- 
izations. We welcome their comments and assistance whenever they 
have constructive suggestions to make. 

Looking ahead we » plan continued emphasis on improving employee 
understanding and communication with management. The new 
Postal Service News, a monthly house organ, provides one medium 
for keeping all employees informed. The many training courses 
offered and improved supervisory practices will further increase this 
feeling of belonging. Closer, more expeditious handling of employee 
questions and problems through decentralization of per sonnel admin- 
istration is another means of improving these relationships. Provid- 
ing opportunity for advancement commensurate with demonstrated 
skills and awards for superior accomplishment and usable suggestions 
are further steps toward the desired goal. Progress has been made, 
but we realize that much remains to be done to make the postal service 
the rewarding carrer it should be for postal employees at all levels 
throughout the country. 


PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The long range objectives of our placement program are closely 
related to the activities I have just discussed. An adequate pay struc- 
ture, safe working conditions, an opportunity to advance through 
training, and recognition of the integrity of the individual all con- 
tribute to better performance and utilization of the work force. In- 
centive awards and other fringe benefits such as group life insurance, 
retirement plans, liberal annual and sick leave provisions, and uni- 
form allowances further enhance the Department’s ability to attract 
and retain well-qualified employees. 

It should, of course, be understood that the final authority for both 
employment and placement rests with the line organization—super- 
visors, postmasters, district managers, and regional directors—not 
with the Bureau of Personnel. Likewise, decisions as to the number 
of supervisors required and the pr omotions to be made are the respon- 
sibility of the line organization. 

The personnel manager performs the staff service work and makes 
the recommendations. 

In planning the immediate employment and placement activity, 
we acknowledged the importance of improving the utilization of 
present employees. The successful conclusion of supervisory exami- 
nations announced in November 1953 was most important to us. 
Examination papers were rated, and the results distributed to the 
participating field installations with instructions for their use by post- 
mé pe in selecting eligible employees for promotion to supervisory 

ancies. ‘These first examinations were reasonably successful. Over 
43,000 employees participated at 580 offices administering the exami- 
nations. To date, about 1,000 eligible employees have been selected 
for promotion from those who qualified. Additional candidates will 
be selected before these lists expire in June 1955. 
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NEW EXAMINATIONS 


Based on this experience, new examinations have been announced in 
both the post office and postal transportation services. Advance dis- 
tribution has been made. of a study guide to assist candidates in pre- 
paring for these examinations. Employees now have an opportunity 
to study the types of questions they will be asked in the examinations 
and can concentrate on those subjects in which they are weak. The 
enthusiastic response to this study guide is further evidence of an 
improving attitude on the part of employ ees toward the opportunities 
offered through the new personnel program. 


QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 


Work has also been started toward improving qualification stand- 
ards. Toa large degree we have been hampered in our efforts because 
many positions are not properly defined. Public Law 134 does not 
provide a sufliciently specific set of duties for most positions in the 
field service to permit the preparation of satisfactory qualification 
requirements. The solution is contained in the pay proposals now 
before the Congress. Position descriptions included in these bills 
describe in detail the duties for most categories in the postal field 
service. If enacted into law they will make possible more realistic 
qualification requirements for both recruitment and promotion. In 
the absence of adequate specifications, work has progressed toward 
distinguishing between the requirements for clerks at small post offices, 
where maximum flexibility and less specialized qualifications are neces- 
sary, and those of the large offices where specialized skills are 
essential. 

We have worked with the Civil Service Commission on the improve- 
ment of postmasters’ qualifications requirement as well as on those 
for clerks. These efforts will be extended to other positions when a 
modern position evaluation plan has been installed. 


REVIEW OF INSTRUCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


All existing instructions on employment and placement have been 
reviewed and work initiated to revise these instructions as a part of 
the Postal Manual. Interim instructions have been issued covering 
several important items, including: Sick leave use, conversion of em- 
ployees under the new career program, and procedures for hiring 
Christmas temporaries. 

Examining procedures for entrance into the postal service also have 
been reviewed. The Department is cooperating with the Civil Service 
(Commission in the revision of its examining handbooks. For example, 
several Department suggestions were incorporated in Civil Service 
Handbook, X-121, Filling Positions in Post Offices, published in 
November 1954. 


RECRUITMENT OF QUALIFIED SPECIALISTS 


Recruitment of qualified specialists to staff regional offices has been 
a major activity of the Department. Interviews with postal em- 
ployees, career civil servants in other Federal agencies, and applicants 
from private industry have been conducted throughout the country. 
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Each candidate meeting civil service requirements has been carefully 
investigated and e\ valuated against other eligibles. We believe those 
selected for our regional] and district office ‘statis represent the best 
qualified specialists available. The great majority of these positions 
have been filled through the promotion of career postal employees. 
As specialists are developed within the service it is expected that most 
of the remaining positions can be staffed from within the service. 
This, of course, means increased opportunities for advancement on a 
career basis. 

Paperwork and recordkeeping represented the major workload 
personnel administration prior to decentralization. 


PERSON NEL PROCEDURES AND REPORTS DIVISION 


The Personnel Procedures and Reports Division was activated 
March 1, 1954. Immediately, work was started to modernize papel 
proc essing and eliminate unnecessary records. Authority to approve 
certain personnel actions had been delegated to postal field installa- 
tions in May 1953. However, hundreds of thousands of personnel 
records still remained in the Washington headquarters. ‘Two actions 
were initiated. First, interim processing instructions were developed 
and issued as each regional office was opened. These instructions pro- 
vided for complete delegation of authority to approve and process 
personnel actions in the 1 regions, except for certain specialized cate- 
gories such as postmasters and regional office staffs. Second, instruc- 
tions were issued on March 25, 1954, to retire all official personnel 
folders of former employees separ ated for more than 1 year. 

On June 22, 1954, similar instructions established a retirement 
schedule for inactive personnel roster cards. At the same time, steps 
were taken to further decentralize personnel action authority in those 
areas not yet under regional offices. These instructions removed from 
the Washington headquarters all individual personnel records relating 
to the postal field service, except for the few specialized categories 
previously mentioned. 

Asa result, over 500,000 records and files were removed from Wash- 
ington, and 1 million inactive records and files throughout the country 
were retired. In addition, thousands of papers previously sent to 
be ashington for approval and recording each month are now handled 

by the initiat ing offices in the field. 

During July 1954, on-the-spot studies of personnel records in use 
were conducted at 13 post offices in the Washington area and an 
equal number in the Cincinnati region. These studies revealed un- 
necessary records and inefficient records maintenance. To eliminate 
excess and duplicating records a standard service record was designed 
and field tested in several post offices and two transportation divisions. 
After followup checks of these tests in October 1954, modifications 
were made and discussions held with the Civil Service Commission. 
Instructions are now being prepared prior to presenting the final 
product for approval. 

Decentralization of personnel processing required a review of all 
personnel instructions. During the past 8 months all existing instruc- 
tions have been reviewed, obsolete material deleted, and new instruc- 
tions issued where changes i in law or civil-service regulations occurred. 
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There is still a need for clearer more complete instructions to guide 
postal field personnel. A complete revision of all personnel instruc- 
tions, therefore, is underway. Outlines for a new personnel chapter 
of the Postal Manual covering all phases of the decentralized, pro- 
gressive personnel program has been approved. Revised sections are 
being completed and will be published this fiscal year. 


PERSONNEL STATISTICS 


Personnel statistics is another important area commanding our 
attention. In cooperation with the Bureau of Finance, existing pro- 
cedures for collecting and collating personnel statistics are being 
improved. Plans are under way to provide a complete reporting sys- 
tem through the use of mechanized payroll records. This plan will 
eliminate the costly inaccurate manual system of feeder reports which 
currently supply only minimum information. 


REDUCTION OF WASHINGTON PERSONNEL STAFF 


I am pleased to report that since preparing the estimates which 
you have before you, we have made better progress than anticipated 
in reducing staff assigned to personnel functions in the Washington 
headquarters. We now anticipate a reduction of 39 positions from 
the 138 authorized for the current fiscal year and originally requested 
for fiscal year 1956. This reduction is possible through the integra- 
tion of personnel functions in the Bureau of Personnel which were 
previously performed in other bureaus, principally operations and 
transportation, and the resulting abolition of the Transportation 
Personnel Division and Post Office Personnel Division in fiscal year 
1955. The anticipated salary costs of the Bureau of Personnel will 
be reduced by $183,064 in fiscal year 1956 as a result of this reduction 
of 39 positions. 

CONCLUSION 


Most of our efforts to date have been directed toward establishing 
a sound framework for a modern, progressive personnel program. 
Steady progress has been made, although we have had to move slowly 
during this reorganization period because traditions of long standing 
cannot be ignored and should not be cast aside capriciously. 

We are proud of the start we have made. We are anxious to carry 
forward the accomplishments of the past year because of our sincere 
belief that the postal service and its employees deserve a personne! 
program second to none in the Federal service. We are convinced 
that such a goal can be achieved and request a total of 99 positions for 
fiscal year 1956 to further this objective. 

I would be happy to discuss in greater detail any part of our pro- 
gram and to make available to you such exhibits as might provide an 
indication of the activities in which we are engaged. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR WEATHERBEE 
Mr. Gary. Mr. Lyons, you stated that you had employed an Execu- 


tive Director. I believe that is Mr. Weatherbee. 
Mr. Lyons. This is Mr. Weatherbee, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Gary. Would you give us a brief biographical sketch of Mr. 
Weatherbee and his background for this position, or let him do it, 
either one ? 

Mr. Lyons. We will supply a sketch for the record: 

(The information referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ARTEMUS E. WEATHERBEE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


I was educated in the public schools of Maine, graduating from the University 
of Maine with a history and government major. I left a position in the Mer- 
chants National Bank in Bangor, Maine, to come to Washington, D. C., in 1939 
as a nonsalaried student of Government under the auspices of the National 
Institute of Publie Affairs and was assigned to the Personnel Office of Farm 
Credit Administration. Since then I have been employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment continuously, first as a classification analyst in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the advisory committee to the Council for National Defense, then 
as Chief of Classification and Chief of Employment for Farm Credit, Senior 
Personnel Office in the Office for Emergency Management, Director of Personnel 
of the National War Labor Board, commissioned officer in the United States 
Naval Supply Corps (training duty in United States and service in Europe), 
Director of Personnel of Wage Stabilization Board and Chief of Executive Se- 
lection for War Assets Administration. Prior to coming to the Post Office 
Department in January 1954 as Executive Director of the Bureau of Personnel, 
I served in several capacities in the Office of Personnel of the Department of 
State, including Chief of Foreign Service Recruitment Section, Assistant Chief 
and Chief of Allowances Branch, Assistant Chief of Division of Departmental 
Personnel, Special Assistant to the Director of the Office of Personnel and 
Deputy Director and Acting Director of the Office of Personnel. 

I have been a member of the Society for Personnel Administration, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, the National Civil Service League, the 
Civil Service Assembly, International City Managers Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the Society for Public Administration, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Mu Sigma, and Beta Theta Pi. I am presently 
active in the Naval Reserve as a member of the industrial relations company, 
in the University of Maine Alumni Association of the District of Columbia, as 
president of the group, as a member of the Board of Government Services, Inc., 
and an ex-officio member of the American Management Association and the 
Interagency Advisory Group which is the successor organization to the Federal 
Personnel Council. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN PERSONNEL WORK 


Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, there was one question that Mr. Weath- 
erbee answered briefly a moment ago in which you asked him if we 
had determined the ratio of people engaged in personnel functions 
to the total employment in the Post Office Department. We, of course, 
have the ratio and the number engaged in each function in the De- 
partment itself in Washington and in the regional offices. Unfortu- 
nately, in the post offices the titles of the employees are such as to 
almost defy an analysis as to whether or not they are engaged in 
personnel functions. The individual post offices may have someone 
with a title of clerk, or foreman, or superintendent, who is actually 
engaged in personnel functions. It is a long and difficult task, not 
having position descriptions, to discover exactly how many people 
are engaged in those functions. In the headquarters office in Wash- 
ington 2 years ago, an analysis by Mr. Hook indicated that there 
were 242 people in the Washington headquarter s engaged in personnel 
functions. They were principally in the Bureau of Operations, the 
Bureau of Transportation, and the departmental headquarters per- 





sonnel services. That number is being reduced to 99 in the Bureau 
of Personnel, plus about 15 additional divided between the Division 
of Postmasters in the Bureau of Operations, the Inspection Service, 
and 1 or 2 additional staff people.’ So we had a figure of 242 as com- 
pared to a figure for fiscal 1956 of about 114. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. To what extent is your Bureau decentralized ? 

Mr. Lyons. In the 11 regions we are completely decentralized. In 
other words, there is a per sonnel mi unager for each of the 11 regions, 
with a training officer and other staff ‘personnel specialists, employ- 
ment and placement, safety, suggestions, and awards. 

In the remaining areas where the four new regions will be, we are 
not as yet decentralized. That work is still being processed at the 
Washington headquarters. 

Mr. Gary. What personnel setup do you have in the district offices / 

Mr. Lyons. In the district offices, only a clerical personnel function 
is allocated. The larger post offices, however, have people who are 
engaged in personnel functions in the post offices themselves. 

Mr. Gary. Are they under your bureau ‘ 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. Perhaps I should explain that the regional 
personnel managers are functionally responsible to me; administra- 
tively they report to the regional director or regional operations 
manager. In the post offices themselves they, of course, report to the 
postmaster. The policies and instructions are all prepared by the 
central Bureau of Personnel in Washington. The regional personnel 
managers act within the limitations set forth by those policies. 

By functional control we mean that the dismissal or hiring of 
a personnel manager or any of his principal assistants must be ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Personnel in Washington, and that we 
communicate with these regional personnel managers in all of the 
phases of personnel administration. Their immediate line superior, 
however, is the regional director. 

Mr. Gary. Wouldn't some of the larger post offices have sufficient 
number of employees to justify full-time personnel officers who would 
be a part of your setup? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, they do have a sufficient number of employees 
to have full per sonnel staffs, and they have them, except that it is 
a little difficult to arrive at the exact number because of the lack 
of any position descriptions. I think it would be unwise to have 
them report as a separate entity to the Bureau of Personnel. | 
believe that there, too, functional control by the regional ae 
managers will be sufficient. As I said before, if we are to hold : 
postmaster responsible for the efficient operation of his office, with- 
in reasonable limitations he should have the authority to make final 
decisions as to his appointments and promotions, provided he is 
acting within established practices and policies. He needs special- 
ized services in training, in safety, in compensation areas, and he 
should have those services available to him at the post office. 

A number of large companies have attempted to have the per- 
sonnel managers of their individual plants report directly and ad- 
ministratively to a vice president in charge of personnel. They 
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found that method was unsuccessful, that it led to the plant manager 
losing interest in one of his principal duties; namely, the handling 
of people. They have found, as I did, that a functional control 
system can do the job and still force the line-organization executive 
to carry out the responsibilities for which he is paid. There are 
only two things that a postmaster or a plant manager works with, 
really, materials and machines and people. If you relieve them of 
the responsibility of handling the people, you are in effect making it 
impossible for them to do a good job with the machines and ‘the 
material, 
LOCATION OF PERSONNEL RECORD 


Mr. Gary. Where are the records of the carriers and clerks 
individual post offices kept ? 

Mr. Lyons. They are kept in accordance with the civil-service 
requirements in the post office. When any action is taken, for ex- 
ample, a promotion, a disciplinary action, a dismissal, those records 
accompany the recommendation of the postmaster to the regional 
office or to Washington, in cases where the region has not been es- 
tablished. The records, of course, have to meet the requirements 
of the Civil Service Commission and must be kept up to date in 
accordance with their directives. 

Their regional offices inspect the personnel records of the post offices 
periodically to see that the records are in proper shape, as do Mr. 
Stephens’ inspectors on occasion. 

Mr. Gary. Whose responsibility is it to see that the records are in 
shape? 

Mr. Lyons. For the individual post office, it is the responsibility of 
the postmaster. The end responsibility is in the Postmaster General 
to abide by the directives and the regulations of the Commission. 

Mr. Gary. I understand that. What I am getting at is, do you 
have the authority to go into a post office, either through your regional 
oflice or through the district office, to see that proper records are ‘kept ? 

Mr. Lyons. Y es; [am sure we would have that authori ity. 

Mr. Wearuersrr. We have told them to get rid of a lot of records 
on an assumption of that sort, which is along the line of what you are 
thinking. 


STAFF AND LINE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PERSONNEL WORK 


Mr. Gary. I agree with you that the postmasters should have wide 
discretionary powers. If you are going to hold a man responsible 
for the operation of an office, I think you have to give him authority 
torun it. At the same time the purpose of regional : offices and district 
offices are supervision. It seems to me that there should be supervision 
of the personnel activities as well as any other activities of the post 
office, and that that should be under the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Lyons. Functionally, it is, and there is supervision. For in- 
stance, each of the regional offices has a safety engineer. That safety 
engineer visits all post offices in a region, and of course the larger 
post offices have men who devote their full time to safety. He exer- 
cises a functional control, and he makes any reports direct to the 
regional operations manager or the regional director, if he needs any 
assistance in correcting anything that he deems to be in need of 
correction. 
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The same thing follows by the employment and placement officer, 
the training officer, and the other functional specialists that are in 
the regional offices. In other words, they are really the staff, the 
personnel staff of the regional director. It is quite true that post- 
masters should have authority commensurate with their responsibil- 
ity. In any organization the size of the post office, you need a system 
of checks and balances against an individual postmaster in the same 
manner that a large cor rporation with hundreds of plants needs a 
system of checks on the plant manager. 

Mr. Gary. I agree with that thoroughly. But I think the check, so 
far as personnel is concerned, should be exercised by the personnel de- 
partment rather than the operations department, or some other de- 
partment. Of course, you have joint responsibilities there. I want to 

say to you that I am very greatly interested in this personnel depart- 

ment. I told you last year that I didn’t see how the Post Office Depart- 
ment had gotten on all these years with the vast number of employees 
that they have without an efficient personnel department. I was very 
much encouraged when I heard that you had been employed and that 
you were going to establish an effective personnel system. I want to 
see that done and I am just trying to find out what progress has been 
made. I realize it will take time. You spoke of the safety director. Is 
he under personnel ? 

Mr. WEATHERBEE. Yes; he isa member of our staff here in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Lyons. We have one here. Each region has a safety officer, who 
is directly responsible to the regional director, and functionally to the 
safety director in Washington. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. When we went around some time ago inspecting post 
offices we found that most of the garages were not equipped with either 
lifts or pits for the servicing of cars, The men were sliding around 
underneath cars on small roller equipment, which appeared to me to 
be rather dangerous. What is that situation now? 

Mr. Lyons. Wherever the safety officer finds physical situations 
which he considers unsafe, he makes an immediate recommendation to 
the postmaster concerned who, in turn, attempts to get from the Bu- 
reau of Facilities whatever is necessary to improve the condition. Of 
course, the safety officer must follow up on it. In the event that proper 
action is not taken, it is brought to my attention, and I in turn would 
bring it to the attention of the head of whichever bureau it happened 
to be under. 

Motor vehicles now happens to be under the Bureau of Facilities. 
If it were post office matters, of course it would be the Assistant Post- 
master General in charge of the Bureau of Operations. I can say I 
have received complete and wholehearted cooperation from every one 
of the bureau heads, and also from the chief inspector and his people 
in this program. I am certain that in the field of safety we will be 
able to prove the value of a safety program in terms of money saved. 
I think you would be greatly reassured on the entire personnel pro- 
gram if you had time to glance at the brief biographies I have here of 

each of the regional personnel managers, showing his background. 





These are all professionally qualified men. For the first time in the 
history of the Post Office Department, about a month ago, there was a 
meeting of the regional personnel managers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We brought them to Washington for a review of the program. 


DELAYS IN APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Gary. I was concerned recently when I found out that delays 
were being experienced in our post office in Richmond with reference 
to appointments. We had some discussion on that the other day. Do 
you think that those delays are going to be reduced as your depart- 
ment gets into full operation ? 

Mr. Lyons. First of all, the Bureau of Personnel does not decide 
whether a position should be filled or not. That is strictly a function 
of the bureau in which the position is located. I firmly believe that 
delays of that particular kind probably will not occur again because, 
as Mr. Abrams explained, we were attempting to hold a certain num- 
ber of openings for long-service supervisors in the financial area who 
were being displaced by a reorganization plan in the financial area. 

I think that was largely responsible for one of the key position 
delays which, in turn, delayed the promotion of a number of other 
people. The Bureau of Personnel had passed on the qualifications of 
the individuals concerned. 

Mr. Gary. There should be an assistant postmaster. I don’t see 
why it was necessary to hold up the appointment of an assistant post- 
master as long as the position was there. Then there were other ap- 
pointments to fill the gap on up. Frankly, I am not convinced at all 
that the delay in a majority of those positions was justified by the 
situation in the accounting department. I can understand the delay 
in the accounting section but I can’t see how it could have affected the 
assistant postmaster. As I pointed out, we have two rural delivery 
routes right now which are vacant. I don’t see why they can’t be filled 
with reasonable promptness. They have been vacant for a long time. 

Mr. Lyons. You mean, there are temporary carriers serving in the 
positions ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. Of course, the original recruitment phase on any em- 
ployee, city carrier or rural carrier, is often delayed for long periods by 
the Civil Service Commission failing to act as promptly as we would 
desire in having the examination. The Civil Service Commission de- 
lays because it has a tremendous backlog and because it doesn’t have 
sufficient personnel to do things as promptly as some of us would like 
to see. 

In the Bureau of Personnel, or in the Bureau of Personnel of any 
Government Agency, they have very little to do with the original 
selection or appointment, simply because the man must be selected 
from a register which is furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 

I am not familiar with the two cases which you have mentioned. 
But I know that there are vacancies in the rural carrier service in 
several parts of the country that have not been filled. In the cases 
that I do know about it is because no register has yet been certified by 
the Civil Service Commission to the postmaster involved. ; 
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There was another complicating factor in the particular situation 
to which you refer, also, and that is that that region was just being 
activated. For a period, in several regions, we had held up action 
on the approval of recommendations of postmasters until the regional! 
and district managers could take a look at them, because those records 
were then shipped to them. As I said, I am not completely familiar 
with the Richmond post-office situation. I did look into it to some 
extent. You mentioned a promotion to an assistant postmaster re- 
sulting in a chain of promotions. That is true, but some of the posi- 
tions under that which would be involved in that change, Mr. Abrams 
informed me, were being held up to determine whether or not it would 
be necessary to assign one of the number of supervisors in the Finance 
Section to one of those positions. Mr. Abrams promised the post- 
masters that in this reorganization of the financial end of the business 
he would place the supervisors who would be displaced in some other 
supervisory position. For that reason it was found necessary to 
delay a large number of promotions for a period of time. 

Mr. Gary. You do think in the future there will be less delay ? 

Mr. Lyons. I am sure there will be less delay, generally speaking. 
I cannot assure you that there will never be another case of that 
nature, because there might well be. Our own Placement Section is 
now working with the Commission to speed up certification of registers, 
so that in many cases we have already succeeded in eliminating con- 
siderable delays. We get complaints from postmasters when they are 
unable to fill their vacancies. It handicaps the operation of their 
office. 

Mr. Gary. That is exactly what I am objecting to. There was no 
question on my part of anything beyond that. It seemed to me that 
it did affect the efficiency of the office and that it also affected the 
morale of the office. These men were holding these positions on a 
temporary basis. They weren’t certain w hether they were going to be 
holding them permanently, and their whole morale was affected by the 
delay. It was not a question of appointment. As I stated yesterday, 
I had made no recommendations on it whatever. But I’ was only 
interested from the standpoint of the efficiency of the operation of the 
post office. 

Mr. C anfield, do you want to adjourn now until tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Canrtevp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. We will adjourn and meet again at 9: 30 in the morning. 


Turspay, Fespruary 22, 1955. 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order and we will resume 
with the testimony of Mr. Lyons. Mr. Canfield, I believe, you have 
some questions to ask. Af 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Lyons, as I understand it you head up now the 
first Personnel Bureau that was ever organized in the Post Office 
Department ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; that is correct. 





BACKLOG OF EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. CanrFieLp. You told us yesterday about your incentive awards 
program, and you indicated that you had cleared up your backlog of 
suggestions which numbered some several thousand. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, we had a backlog of about 7,000. Because of the 
difficulty of analyzing and investigating all of those suggestions in 
Washington, and the fact that the staff was very small, a large in- 
ventory accumulated. 

We have cleared out the inventory and are now on a current basis. 
Employees become very much discouraged with a suggestion system 
if they do not receive reasonably prompt answers and explanations in 
the event their suggestions are not adopted. 

Mr. Canrietp. Did you find some worthy and practical suggestions 
in the backlog that you referred to? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, we have; and we have, as indicated in the state- 
ment, paid awards in those cases, and we estimate substantial savings 
will result from the adoption of the suggestions. It is fortunate in 
the post office in that a single good suggestion may apply to, say, 
thousands of different offices. 

Mr. Canrievp. I believe in your presentation you gave us a figure 
on estimated savings for the new fiscal year as a result of that program. 

Mr. Lyons. I gave an estimate for the last 12 months. 

Mr. Canrievp. That was for the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Lyons. It was estimated that there were savings of $1,223,000 
from suggestions for the period from February 8, 1954, to February 
8, 1955. 

MAJOR EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS RECEIVED AND USED 


Mr. Canrre.p. Do you have a list of some of the major suggestions 
that were received and used to make savings ? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not have such a list with me. 

Mr. Canrievp. Will you be good enough to put some of the major 
items into the record at this point? You can do that, can you not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to, Mr. Canfield. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Redesigned street letterbox collection schedule cardholder to allow weather- 
proofing and provide for more convenient positioning for patron’s benefit. 

Consolidated symbol disbursing accounts which simplified accounting in Post 
Office Department, Treasury Department, and General Accounting Office. 

Converting certain obsolete registry sacks used for foreign service to No. 4-D 
sacks for domestic use in lieu of selling for salvage. Saved $10,000 in manu- 
facturing costs for equivalent No. 4—D sacks. 

Designed sectional insert for safe making the supply of a different safe un- 
necessary. Including shipping charges, results in savings of $336 per item. 
Approximately 100 furnished various offices annually. 

Reroute shipment of 150 sacks daily to be sent by truck route instead of by 
rail. Long Island City, N. Y., to Fairlawn, N. J. Saves approximately $6,000 
per year. 

Developed improved method of studying Chicago city scheme. Allows clerks to 
qualify in approximately half the time formerly required, and saves time and 
material in scheme examination section. 

Proposed arranging of dispatches of bulk mail by ship from Hawaii to specific 
stateside ports instead of by first available steamer. Saves line haul and piece 
handling charges in the States. 


59443—55 
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Mr. CanrFrevp. That is all now. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Lyons, we are very much obliged to you, sir, and 
we wish you well in your new bureau. I am sure you will have the 
support of this committee in your efforts to install a modern personnel 
system in the Post Office Department. *Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I certainly 
will do my level best. 

Mr. CanFieLp. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that I think Mr. 
Lyons is well equipped in background and education to do just the 
job that you describe. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Gary. We will next take up the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Goff, we have asked the others who have appeared 
before the committee for the first time to insert a brief biographical] 
sketch in the record giving their background. Since this is the first 
time that you have appeared before this committee, if you will do 
that we will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Gorr. I will be very happy to do so. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF SOLICITOR GOFF 


BIoOGRAPHY OF ABE MCGREGOR GOFF 


Born in Colfax, Wash., December 21, 1899, left high school to enlist and serve 
briefly in Army in World War I; thereafter worked as day laborer in lumber 
mills, on construction projects, and as plumber’s helper, graduated from the 
University of Idaho College of Law in 1924, and commenced law practice at 
Moscow, Idaho, in the fall of that year; prosecuting attorney of Latah County, 
Idaho, 1926-34; State senator; member of Idaho State Bar Commission and 
special lecturer, College of Law, University of Idaho. 

Served as major to colonel, Judge Advocate General’s Department in World 
War II: sent overseas to Africa and the Middle East in February as legal adviser, 
United States Military North African Mission, returning after 16 months to serve 
as Assistant Chief, International Law Division, in the Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate, General and as Deputy Director, United States War Crimes Office; duty 
also in Europe, the Philippines, and in the occupation of Japan; closed active 
duty in 1946 as a member of a special clemency board in the Office of the Under 
Secretary of War ; awarded the Legion of Merit, the Commendation Ribbon. 

Elected and served in the 80th Congress, 1947-48, from First District of Idaho; 
was president of the 80th Club composed of first-year House Republicans and 
member of the Republican steering committee for the House; served for 6 
months in 1949 on Army duty as chairman of a board of review in Office of Army 
Judge Advocate General, returning to practice law at Moscow, Idaho, in summer 
1949, until accepted appointment as the Solicitor of the Post Office Department, 
february 1, 1954. 

Member of Idaho State Bar Association (president 1940); American Bar 
Association (house of delegates, 1941); American Society of International Law 
(member of the executive council) ; American Judicature Society ; Federal Bar 
Association (member of national council) ; admitted to practice before United 
States Supreme Court, United States Court of Military Appeals, Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Commonwealth ; Supreme Court of Idaho; Episcopalian, Mason, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Judge Advocates Association, 
Reserve Officers Association, Military Order of the Carago, and Beta Theta 
Pi; married in 1927 to Florence L. Richardson; two children, Timothy R. and 
Annie McGregor Goff. 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Goff, we will be glad to hear from you now with 
respect to the Solicitor’s Office. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. 

I think you realize that the Solicitor is the name for the General 
Counsel in our older departments, and the Post Office Department 
is one of these. My duties are those which are generally incident to 
those of the legal adviser for a large department. 

There is first the matter of advice to the Postmaster General and 
the members of his headquarters staff and to postmasters on legal 
questions. 

Then there is the representation of the Department in all hearings 
before boards such as the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and boards of that. kind. 

There is submitted to my office the various questions that arise in 
connection with the mailability of the material that goes through the 
mails, obscene matters, frauds, and subversive material, and, under a 
new delegation of authority which was made about 7 months ago, the 
Solicitor is delegated with final authority to act on these matters of 
mailability. The Solicitor is also charged with the adjudication of 
tort claims against the Department. 

Naturally, with so many motor vehicles in the service we have a 
large number of claims from motor accidents in which postal employees 
are involved. 

These claims are filed by individuals. They are cases where prop- 
erty or personal injury damage is claimed. 

We adjudicate those claims that do not exceed $1,000 in amount. 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act, and those that are in greater 
amount are handled by the Department of Justice when suits are 
brought, through the respective United States district attorneys. 
Of course, we furnish the background material and do briefing and 
are in consultation with them in these suits. 


INCREASE IN OBSCENE LITERATURE 


A significant development so far this fiscal year has been quite a con- 
siderable increase in denine matters. I think that this increase has 
been primarily in the large number of fly-by-night small new publica- 
tions with sexy text. and pictures. You have seen them on the news- 
stands. 

There are concerns whose regular business is to take all kinds of nude 
or bawdy pictures and pictures of that type. A sham publishing con- 
cern gets a barrel full and starts a magazine, and gets somebody else 
to publish it on an agreement. for a share of the profits they realize. 
They do not have much of an investment. If they sell well they make 
some money, and if they do not sell well there is not much lost. There 
is also the sale through the mail of obscene pictures and so-called 
“party” films. 

There has been about a 73-percent increase in obscenity matters gen- 
erally. 

You probably have received complaints on obscenity in the mails. I 
know we receive regularly a very considerable number of complaints 
from constituents that have come to Members of Congress, and are 
forwarded to us. 
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We are required to act under the Administrative Procedures Act 
and a hearing must be given before these matters are excluded from 
the mails. It takes time to hold a hearing, the respondent is entitled 
to an attorney, and to a hearing before a hearing officer. 

Then after the preliminary “adjudication, it comes to me for final 
review and signing of the order of exclusion. 

Mr. Gary. Whom is the hearing held before ? 

Mr. Gorr. We have two hearing examiners in the Post Office De- 
partment. They are officials who take the position of a judge, and have 
complete independence of action. They are not under me. They are 
directly under the Office of the Deputy Postmaster General. 

Where there is an exclusion order issued the respondent has the 
right to appeal to the courts. We always have from 12 to 15 suits in 
district courts over the country brought against the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for a review and an injunction against our excluding these mate- 
rials from the mails. 

We had a recent case tried in the United States district court here, 
over a nudist magazine with the printed material, plus illustrations. 
The illustrations are certainly in the raw, and there is nothing left 
to the imagination. 

There is ; always a number of pictures of the devotees of this cult 
who are many of them very, very unlovely, and there are usually 
pictures of handsome professional models who pose in the nude. 

These magazines are sold not to just nudists, but anybody can sub- 
scribe to them. They advertise that previous copies can be obtained. 
They are sold at the newsstands and the mails. 

Mr. Gary. Do they actually get into distribution? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes; some of them do. This is a continuing fight. We 
are now having a new lawsuit every month because a last circuit court 
of appeals opinion held that we could not make a prospective ruling 
against them. 

Mr. Gary. You exclude them, but the question I am asking is, Are 
you able to keep them out of circulation, or do they actually “get into 
circulation before you can exclude them ? 


USE OF FIRST-CLASS MAILINGS 


Mr. Gorr. We have done very well where they used third-class 
mailings, but they are now using first-class mailings, and we cannot 
open this mail. 

It is more expensive for them where they have to use first-class 

mail the way they are handling it now, and the subscriber pays the 
extra cost to get it by first-class ‘mail. We have cut it down, and there 
is not the opportunity for the wide dissemination that ‘they used 
to have when they used the third-class mail. 


SALE OF MAGAZINES ON NEWSSTANDS 


Mr. Gary. Do any of those magazines find their way to the book- 
stands ? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes; you will find them on practically every bookstand, 
except where local laws exclude them from sale. “You see, they are 
not all sent by mail. 
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Of course, we have a large amount of girly magazines, and we have 
these publishers who go just as close to the line as they can. 

The danger of this business is the breaking down of the general 
standards of our country, particularly the dissemination of obscenity 
among juveniles. In fact, I think that represents a large proportion 
of the sale of these magazines. 


“ART PHOTOS” 


Then, of course, there are the fellows who are in the business of 
selling so-called art photos, those who advertise in the magazines, and 
ask you to send in $2 for art photos and some of them are pretty bad. 

As I say, it is a continuing fight, and I think we are doing pretty 
well, considering the amount of the traffic. 


SUBVERSIVE MATERIAL 


Now, we do also have the materials where they advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government, but we do not have so much of that 
now. We have that pretty well stopped, but we have had a tre- 
mendous volume of it. Our chief trouble now is with more subtle 
domestic material and foreign political propaganda. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) r 

Mr. Gorr. [think that is all of the statement I desire to make. 

We are operating under the Constitution approximately the same 
as Mr. Rizley had to when he testified to you before. 


RATE CASES PENDING 


Mr. Gary. How many cases do you have pending now before the 
Commission and the boards? 

Mr. Gorr. That is rather difficult to give you a figure on. I do not 
have that here. We do have several very important rate cases, air- 
mail cases pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board, one very big 
one now, which involves most of the domestic United States. 


AIRMAIL RATES 


We have an under rate case on about our international airmail rates. 

Mr. Gary. They are asking for an increase in rates? 

Mr. Gorr. No; we are trying to get reduced rates. 

It is a peculiar thing in the transportation of mail by air that actu- 
ally there has been a steady decline in the price that the Government 
has had to pay. 

I might explain that this is by reason of the technical advances in 
the construction of airplanes and the various improvements in air 
transportation. That is one of the exceptions to the general rule that 
prices are going up. 

The airplane companies have been finding more efficient means of 
operating, and we are right there to try to get reductions in rates 
whenever possible. 
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NEW YORK PNEUMATIC TUBE CASE 


There is one case that was discussed here last year that I thought 
you might be interested in, and that is the case involving the New 
York pneumatic tube. 

I think you realize mes this tube has been in operation off and on 
since 1902 up in New York, and the Postmaster General, after inves- 
tigation in December a year ago, decided to cancel the contract. 

Since this matter was last discussed before you, the New York Mail & 
Transportation Co. has filed a suit in the Court of Claims for roughly 
$1,200,000, for the loss of profits for the balance of the contract. 

There are still 7 years to run on that contract, and even if the Court 
of Claims should allow the entire amount we would still save around 
$5,800,000. 


RAILROAD RATE CASES 


Mr. Gary. Do you have any railroad cases pending ? 
Mr. Gorr. We have none pending at this time. We had a big rate 
‘ase on parcel post, I think, last year, but that has been disposed of. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE VU. SUMMERFIELD 


Mr. Gary. Are you handling this Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Co. et al. vy. Arthur E. Summerfield case 4 

Mr. Gorr. The actual trial of this case in court is handled by the 
Department of Justice. We are represented in that case by Leo Rover, 
the local United States district attorney, and Edward Hickey, a spe- 
cial representative of the Department of Justice. 

That is a case that was discussed the other day when Mr. Summer- 
field was testifying, brought by 5 western railroads to restrain the 
transportation of 3-cent mail by air, and I think I went into that fully 
the other day. I believe there is a copy of the court’s judgment in the 
record. 

Mr. Gary. Is your Department defending Mr. Summerfield in that 
case ? 

Mr. Gorr. Only in the sense that we furnish the ammunition. We 
sit in with the Department of Justice lawyers in the case, but actually 
we do not argue the case. 

Mr. Gary. It is actually handled by the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Has there been a decision as to appeal in that case? 

Mr. Gorr. I do not believe I would like to make a statement on that 
at this time. We are considering it of course. The whole matter is 
under discussion with the Department of Justice. 


SUBVERSIVE MATERIAL LESSENING 


Mr. Gary. You stated that the amount of material advocating the 
overthrow of the Government is lessening, and that you have that 
situation under control. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I will explain it in this way, that what I refer to 
is the domestic propaganda. You see, we have been very successful 
in excluding the type of material that clearly advocates the overthrow 
of the Government, but there now is a large volume of domestic propa- 
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ganda that does not go quite that far. We have been engaged in a 
constant study of the question with the Department of Justice. 

There are some very weighty constitutional questions involved in 
the exclusion of material of that kind. 

We still have a tremendous problem with the foreign political ma- 
terial that comes in from behind the Iron Curtain and lron Curtain 
countries. We have been working very hard on that in connection 
with Customs. 

Mr. Gary. That is just what I was leading up to. 

This committee also handles the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Customs which is under the Treasury Department, and they asked 
in their hearings last week or the week before last, for 17 clerks and 
7 translators to examine foreign mail for propaganda material. 

I was going to ask why they need more men if this propaganda is 
diminishing. 

Mr. Gorr. I will not say that it is diminishing. I am talking about 
the amount that we are handling in the Post Office Department, and 
the reason is the effective efforts made by Customs. Ours tends to 
come in spurts. 

I might say that Mr. Fishman, the deputy collector at New York, 
is doing a marvelous job considering the volume. After all Customs 
is our first line of defense against this foreign propaganda because it 
comes to Customs first. I have had several conferences with Mr. 
Fishman. I have gone to New York to see his operation there. We 
have established, during the last year, some new stations. I think that 
Customs must be recognized as our primary line of defense against 
this foreign propaganda. 

I would say that he has been very modest in his request if he asks 


for only 24 more employees. I think he has done a very fine job with 
the ere he has, but he certainly needs more help. 


Through Mr. Abrams, in operations, we have loaned several clerks 
to Customs in the places where they work with our post offices. 

I think that a most effective means to stop such propaganda is to 
give Customs all of the help that they need. Such political propa- 
ganda is in every type of magazine you can imagine and books and all 
types of printed material and pictures, some of them on the finest 
paper, and some containing the finest illustrations. 

It primarily is engaged in glorifying life behind the Lron Curtain 
and the freedom that they enjoy, telling how everybody is healthy 
and happy, and what a fine thing it is to live under a Communist gov- 
ernment instead of being one of these serfs in America, as economic 
and industrial slaves instead of being free under a benign dictator 
like they are over there. 

Mr. Gary. They employ a few models as well as the nudists, do 
they not? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes. 

The material is sent to mailing lists all over the country. The 
Communists concentrate on people of foreign descent. I think I would 
certainly be less than fair to Mr. Fishman, and certainly would not be 
true to my duty as a public officer if I did not urge upon you the 
necessity of giving Mr. Fishman what he needs to meet this situation. 

Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Goff, it is good to see a onetime distinguished 
Member of the Congress in your present position, and to hear your 
testimony today. 
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LEGISLATION ON OBSCENE MAIL 


I have just a few questions. First I want to say this, I think that 
the people of our country, generally speaking, are greatly disturbed 
over the increase in obscene mail, and I take it, from what you have 
told us this morning, that the Post Office Department is currently 
studying what can be offered in the way of new legislation to combat 
this increase. 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. We have been working in conjunction 
with the House Post Office Committee. 

We should have the right to issue a temporary exclusion order on a 
proper showing at the time that we file the charges. 

A bill passed the House with this provision in the last session, but 
it died in the Senate. A new bill has been introduced and we expect 
action by the House Post Office Committee as soon as they finish some 
of the pressing pay legislative hearings they are now engaged in. 


STATE LAWS TO CONTROL OBSCENE LITERATURE ON NEWSSTANDS 


Mr. Canrietp. Many of the State legislatures, I understand, Mr. 
Goff, are now passing laws on this subject. 

Do you know whether there is some uniformity in those laws and are 
such being helpful to you? 

Mr. Gorr. It is always helpful to us when they can pass statutes 
that prevent their sale on newsstands, and that is something that a 
State peculiarly can handle because we can only reach that going 
through the mails. 

I have personally received copies of memorials from a number of 
State legislatures. They are very much concerned about it because 
it does attack the basic moral standards of the country, and, par- 
ticularly, when obscene material goes to juveniles. 

The State of New York, in particular, has been active in this, and 
a member of the New York Assembly who has been down here recently 
prepared a statement and submitted to the New York Assembly a 
number of recommendations that have the approval of our office here. 


SUBVERSIVE MATERIAL TO FOREIGN BACKGROUND GROUPS 


Mr. Canrrevp. Referring to this subversive material that you dis- 
cussed this morning, you told us that much of it is being sent to groups 
with foreign backgrounds. Is such material being sent to them 
gratuitously, that is, without subscription ? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. It is largely sent to mailing lists secured 
from various sources. 

Mr. Canriep. It is not solicited mail? 

Mr. Gorr. No, sir; it is not solicited. 

Mr. Canrrevp. It is not mail that is paid for? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

We do have a few individuals in this country who do subscribe for 
foreign publications which we consider foreign political propoganda. 


NEW YORK PNEUMATIC TUBE CASE 


Mr. CanrieLp. Referring to the New York tubes, Mr. Goff, they 
are not being used for any purpose by the company owning them ? 
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Mr. Gorr. They have removed a large part of the equipment. 
Mr. Canrretp. They have been removed in large part ? 
Mr. Gorr. Yes; they have not been used since last year. 


REDUCTION IN TORT CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Canrietp. Your Department handles claims for motor acci- 
dents involving activities of the Post Office Department, and you now 
have a new safety program in the Bureau of Personnel. Do you think 
that these claims can be cut down in the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Gorr. I am sure that they can by an educational program of our 
Post Office Department drivers. 


DOLLAR AMOUNTS OF TORT CLAIMS INCREASING 


However, unfortunately, the amounts of the claims are constantly 
increasing. In other words, like everything else, the individual judg- 
ments are growing in amounts. 

It used to be a very unusual thing to hear of a suit brought for 
$150,000. Now it is not a bit uncommon to hear of a personal-injury 
suit in such amount. As to these large claims, we have no control 
whatever over the happening of the accident. 

With the increase in the amounts that the juries are awarding to 
all claimants, and those settled without going to trial, where a post 
office employee was clearly at fault, the number of payments for 
$30,000 or $40,000 is increasing and that, of course, is charged to the 
Post Office Department. 

In spite of the decrease that we anticipate in accidents, the average 
amount of the claim paid is increasing so much that I believe we are 
actually going to be lucky if we can live within this appropriation. 


POSTAL FRAUD CASES AND CHAIN LETTERS 


Mr. Canrievp. Your department handles cases arising under the 
postal fraud statutes. Is there any new type of postal fraud that you 
care to tell us about this morning? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, of course, there are all kinds of devices, drugs, 
pills, and pellets that they try to sell to make fat people thin, to make 
thin people fat, to restore falling hair, to restore the virility of older 
men, to cure protruding ears, various kind of bust developers, fake 
mining stock, and even the old Spanish swindle of the trunk full of 
money. 

One of the things I believe that is both a fraud and a lottery and 
that has shown a great increase recently has been these various new 
chain-letter schemes where substantial sums of money are involved. 
Of course, they are a lottery because it depends on chance and on how 
many people are going to continue the chain. 

They are a fraud because the fellow who sends it out says every- 
body is going to make a fortune if he puts in $5, or a $25 bond and 
sends it on. 

There has been a great increase in these chain letters. Of course, 
they are illegal, whether they are for bass plugs, equipment, or money. 
If there is anything of value they are all illegal. , 

Mr. Canrretp. There are no railroad rate cases pending? 

Mr. Gorr. No; not at this time. 
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Mr. Canrietp. That is all. 

Mr. Gary. I have one more question. As I understand it, you are 
not asking for any increase at all in your appropriation ? 

Mr. Gorr. We are not at this time. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gary. How many do you have employed in your office now? 
Mr. Gorr. We have about 51 altogether. There are 25 lawyers, 23 
of them are on permanent status, and I have 2 other lawyers on a tem- 
porary basis. 
OBSCENE MATTER INCREASING 


I do think that if we should make the contemplated drive to get 
after this obscenity matter we may have a little difficulty in this next 
year, but we are going to try to do our best to live within our appro- 
priation. 

The obscene matter is increasing, and I think the country demands 
that our juveniles be protected from it, and we are going to do the 
very best we can. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I, for one, Mr. Goff, hope that you do not hold 
back and if, perchance, more money is needed for this very im- 
portant and impelling purpose I hope you will let us know about it. 

Mr. Gorr. I certainly will. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Because I think the country is terribly concerned 
about the effect of some of these publications and mailings on 
juvenile deliquency, and wants the Federal Government to do all 
it can to abate it. 

Mr. Gorr. We will certainly endeavor to do so, and this is a matter 
we intend to give consideration to during this coming year. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Goff. 

Mr. Gorr. Thank you very much. I appreciate the kind words 
from my ex-colleague over here. It is a pleasure to appear before you. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. We will now hear from Mr. David H. Stephens, Chief 
Post Office Inspector. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, I have no specially prepared state- 
ment. 

The request that we are making here covers essential salaries and 
other expenses which are fixed by law—longevity promotions, and 
such items. 

The additional amount being requested is for 86 additional inspec- 
tors and proportionate increase in bureau division headquarters and 
domicile complements. 

We have stated in our workload summary what we believe is justica 
tion for well in excess of 400 inspectors, but we are asking only for the 
number that we believe we can recruit and properly train in the 
year ahead. 
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BACKLOG OF PUBLIC COMPLAINTS 


I think the committee might be interested in knowing something 
about the workload that we have. 

The Postmaster General, I think, gave you the highlights of the 
program, but with respect to the arrearage of work which has for : 
long time been with us, and which has increased very substantially in 
the past year or so, there are involved many matters that require 
much more prompt handling than we have been able to give them, 
if the public interest is to be properly protected. 

Many, if not most complaints, originate with the public, a patron 
of the postal service either directly or through a public official. 

The complaints may involve any one of a large number of matters, 
possibly alleged tampering with or other mistreatment of mail matter, 
the receipt of threatening or scurrilous material, and the obscene mat- 
ter that has been discussed here by the Solicitor, and possibly mail 
fraud schemes to victimize various people. 

The best interests of all concerned certainly require that we take 
up those investigations promptly, and if we are unable to do so we 
believe that many of the complaints that we get are justifiable. Later 
even if we give intensive attention to the case the patron is not satisfied 
that their complaint which they believe, and very often is fully war- 
ranted, received the prompt consideration it. deserved. 

As it is we have to set up a work priority. This priority is fre- 
quently changed to meet still another emergency. In the interruption 
of a program we feel that we are not getting the production that we 
could from the individual inspectors whose schedules and routines 
are disturbed. 

We recognize that a certain amount of that will be unavoidable but 
beyond a certain point it is not conducive to efficient handling of the 
work. 

CIVIL DEFENSE WORK 


A considerable amount of effort has been devoted in the past year to 
the civil defense program, which has been charged to the Bureau of the 
Chief Inspector. 

We are working in all areas of the country with local and national 
civil defense people in establishing decentralization plans, not only 
for the continuity of our work in the event of emergency, but possibly 
to care for refugees and displaced persons; and aiding local authori- 
ties in registering them. 

CRIMINAL WORK 


The criminal work outlined in our estimate is higher than it has been 
at any time in the past. It is rapidly increasing, as I think is to be 
expected with an increasing population and expanding postal service. 

If I could go off the record, I would like to mention something that 
I think might be of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ANNUAL INSPECTIONS OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. Sreruens. I believe that I mentioned to you yesterday that 
we have an arrearage of approximately 18,000 routine annual inspec- 
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tions of post offices that we have been unable to make, in spite of our 
best planning. 

We have tried to concentrate on those where general conditions 
would indicate that a priority attention should be given, but even so 
we have been unable to visit some of these offices for more than 2 years. 

This situation is not good, certainly, from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, from the standpoint of examining accountability and pro- 
tecting the Government’s interest. 

We hope with the inspectors we are recruiting, as authorized by 
this committee last year, and others we are asking for, that we can 
reduce our arrearage to some extent at least. 

I believe generally that covers our situation. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. 


TYPES OF OFFICES NOT INSPECTED 


Mr. Gary. What type of offices are these that have not been in- 
spected ? 

Mr. SrerHens. They are of each class. Many of them, the majority 
of them, will be district offices, say, perhaps the smaller first-class 
offices, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Gary. What bureau does public relations and publicity come 
under ? 

Mr. Bruce. Under the Postmaster General. It is under the charge 
of Mr. Rohe Walker, Special Assistant to the Postmaster General. 


Mr. Gary. At the conclusion of the Postmaster General’s testimony 
the other day I requested a statement showing the expenditures for 
this purpose broken down into bureaus wherever they have divisions 
in the various bureaus, and I would like to have that for 1952-54, and 
the estimate for 1955-56. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 65.) 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM SURVEYS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stephens, I note in your justifications you say 
that— 


The program of surveying conditions in first-class offices continues; 2,081 offices 
have been completed and 652 remain. 


Then you continue: 


At a single office savings resulting from the survey exceeded the entire cost 
of the inspection service for a year. 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanrreLp. Do you want to elaborate on that statement a little? 

Mr. Sreruens. We feel that these surveys, which we make at the 
request of the Bureau of Post Office Operations, are very productive 
from the standpoint of improving efficiency and the reduction of 
costs. 

The program has been in progress in the particular offices mentioned 
here for several years. 
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We have been unable to devote the manpower to them that they 
clearly deserve, and it seems well established that if we could assign 
even an additional 50 men to these surveys that the reduction in ex- 
penditure would be very substantial. It can be said that a small group 








working in one office did effect economies that would amount to the 3 
entire cost of the service for a year. , 
I would like to say in connection with that statement however, that D 






in connection with such a survey added expenses perhaps may be in- 
curred through the extension of service—improvement of service by 
extension of routes and rescheduling, but in the overall those econ- 
omies can be clearly and fairly established. | 

Mr. Canrexp. That is all. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Stephens; we appreciate your testimony. 4 
Mr. Srepuens. Thank you, sir. . 
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Amounts available for obligation 






(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec, 1311, Public Law 663) 


































1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate i 
2 
ipitsinidaneaintinia ia - |——- 
Appropriation or estimate. .____..__._-- st a ----| $2, 229, 450, 000 | $1, 899, 776,000 | $1, 886, 363, 000 i 
Transferred to ‘‘Administration, Post Office Depart- x 
ment,” pursuant to Public Law 73- aa cali anaes — 1, 888, 600 wehiiedaad iietaieteeiicaaiies tiie A 
Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 374, to— 
“Administration, Post Office Department’’._____...|_....---.-.-----| eth PMOL cemne aces siti 
TEIOD, TE SIIOOIAPOIRNUEINNIE, © ons. cnc cm cc ncccfoccsaedsensocus —362, 000 | 
‘Facilities, Post Office Department’’.._-___._-_--- Liacsensnecacucws|  <=—ne < 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -.| 2,227, 561,400 | 1, 864, 052, 300 1, 886, 363, 000 a 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__-._--- ; 5, 000 | s ~ 7 a 
Reimbursements from other accounts- --------- - 2, 410, 789 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 
Total available for obligation. .- --.---- --------+-| 2,229,977, 189 | 1, 865,052,300 | 1, 887, 363, 000 ri 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ----- ------| —51, 004, 169 | —3, 801, 900 | - #1 
_—_$ $$$ $$$ |} —_______—__—_|____ ee 
Obligations incurred... ..____.- . poms 2, 178, 973,020 | 1, 861, 250,400 | —_1, 887, 363, 000 fi 
Comparative transfer from ‘Administration, Post | ; 
Se TN i i so nA oKadle Sa cne on 1, 920, 008 | a 8 ‘ a i 
Comparative transfer to— } 4 
“Administration, Post Office Department”’ - - ni —46, 615 ow 
“Transportation, Post Office Department’’- _-_-__--- — 199, 319, 691 a 
“Finance, Post Office Department’’- - - - sa —8, 155, 400 | —493, 000 | 
“Facilities, Post Office Department’’_..__.-....---- | —129, 947, 029 | 
PD SON i aiits da dtiedsatecnnenagses ..-| 1,843, 470, 908 1, 860, 710, 785 | 1, 887, 363, 000 
tie ’ # 
(Notre.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal property i : 





40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


1. Administration of post office operations. - --_- 
2. Mail handling and window service 

3. Collection and delivery 

4. Custodial service 

5. Financial service 


pee DS Re eee ee 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 


2. Mail handling and window service 





ci ee eee ee ee Spall cman baa 


1954 actual 


$244, 069, 250 
805, 404, 330 
722, 025, 034 

62, 199, 845 


7, 710, 220 
1, 841, 408, 679 


2, 062, 229 


1, 843, 470, 908 


1955 estimate 


$253, 591, 162 
809, 516, 970 
732, 564, 826 

64. 037, 827 


1, 859, 710, 785 


1, 000, 000 
1, 860, 710, 785 





1956 estimate 


$260, 034, 433 
811, 716, 383 
750, 252, 343 

64, 359, 841 


1, 886, 363, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 887, 343, 000 














Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees. 

Number of employees at end of year._..._........-.__.- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions__.._..........- a ces i ae 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal service obligations 


g 


“I 


\£| #8age | 8: 


2 
eS ig 


SF 


Zios 82 


= 


1955 estimate 


324, 616 
132, 963 
458, 362 
459, 578 


$5, 684 
GS-8.8 
$4, 047 


$1, 298, 873, 736 
448, 537, 709 
22, 464 

48, 420, 593 

3, 650, 116 


1956 estimate 


324, 998 
134, 223 
460, 289 
461, 111 


$5, 861 
GS-9.0 
$4, 067 





Direct Obligations 


Personal services 
Travel 
REINER oso. boca Soc enecteacn«= 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.....____________- 
Taxes and assessments 


1, 778, 514, 415 
3, 513, 660 
41, 792, 671 

4, 459, 507 

5, 403, 717 
350 





Total direct obligations | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts | 





01 Personal services 


Total obligations 


1, 841, 408, 679 





BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


1, 859, 710, 785 


1, 000, 000 


1, 843, 470, 908 | 
t 


1, 860, 710, 785 


1, 000, 000 
1, 887, 363, 000 


Mr. Gary. We next take up the appropriation for “Operations,” 
and we will insert in the record at this point pages 58, 59, and through 


the table on page 60 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Saipopegie as y 














201 
202 
203 










213 
214 












264 
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Annual appropriation, 1955. 
Transfer of functions from: Facilities, 1955 
5 Transfer of functions to: 

j Administration, 
IY oie lee eri ee gi aes 
Facilities, 1955 


Transfer of funds to: Administration, 1955 


Estimate, obligations, 1956 


I can cbamieeme ena 





transactions. 
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cabin ckel cacaaseaihcieie tgignst 


I Pe on cscs ceseesaiainininin ete 
Estimated savings, 1955 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 
$1, 899, 776, 000 


—34, 187, 000 


— $312, 700 


—34, 861, 700 


1, 864, 052, 







748, 000 





2 


eT Ty r 







ae hive AE 





1, 610, 000 






. hue 





300 
3, 801, 900 










Total estimated obligations, 1955 


Activity and account | 
i 


ADMINISTRATION OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 





Bureau of Post Office Operations-__._........-..-..-.---- 
ei ake adic ahs wnined hak aiapateaae 
Post office supervisors 
Regional operations personnel ; 
—_ life insurance, administration of post office opera- 

Cn Lak) at tsa Soe - SECk Nos Ge - $4 4- ese Spe 


Subtotal... __-- bended ae shee bE wubb da 


MAIL HANDLING AND WINDOW SERVICE 


Clerks, first- and second-class offices_................---- 
COMME, SHU III oo ck Sccceccodncccssncehivacd 
COMA BNI BOE WIII GS ons a oe oe 2 ssh sce hss csees<- 
Clerical allowance, fourth-class offices__..............--- 
Group life insurance, mail handling and window service 


I oe git oe nar agen ss aehaGuniddacasosaa 
COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 
8 a eas Sout n ew abginnsh aamnatnreee 
Special Genmvery Miamengers .. ow eek ek ek 
Se SIL Le 52 55k ae mahkdnnbtaben thos pean 


Teeneeee bse). soctdedad chest badace sank 
Group life insurance, collection and delivery -- - ---- 


NNN 5 Wie danuct delchbed ahh wien nddacc acaba 


CUSTODIAL SERVICE 





Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1956__- 


Analysis of estimated increase or decrease (—) in obligations 






1, 860, 250, 400 
1, 886, 363, 000 


26, 112, 600 












1955 | 


$1, 470, 000 
137, 410, 000 
111, 450, 000 
2, 605, 000 


702, 77 


1956 





$965, 000 
139, 115, 000 
113, 000, 000 

6, 108, 000 


846, 433 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 







1, 705, 000 
1, 550, 000 ri 
3, 503, 000 


143, 656 
















1, 706, 413 






341, 000 
500, 000 
400, 000 


465, 413 






















Rental allowances, 4th-class offices. -_..............----- 
Group life insurance, custodial service_.............----- 


I 





TO PIII, oa ann zh db pcttdedtno bends deseo 







448, 600 

9, 750, 000 
125, 000 4 
700, 000 ' 
363, 917 


17, 687, 517 






























GENERAL STATEMENT 


59, 579,000 | 59, 918, 000 | 339, 000 a 

4, 300, 000 4, 250, 000 —50, 000 | 

158, 827 191, 841 33, 014 ¢ 

64, 037,827 | 64,359, 841 | 322, , 014 fe 
1, 860, 250, 400 |1, 88 26, 112, 600 


fan 8,009} 


All of the activities under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster General 


in charge of the Bureau of Post Office Operations are in this appropriation. This it 
involves administrative supervision over regional offices who directly exercise e 
jurisdiction over post offices, city and rural delivery services, and custodial ft 
service. The personnel involved in these activities include postmasters, super- S 
visors, clerks, carriers, special-delivery messengers, and custodial employees. F 


This appropriation is directly affected by the volume of mail and special service 
The quantity of mail handled as well as the special service trans- 
actions required of the postal service are dependent entirely upon the public. 
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The following table reflects the relationship between the manpower estimates 
in this appropriation and the mail volume: 


Gross 
manpower 
(man-years) 


Volume 
(pieces) 





1954___ oa ea sacabpunee aiace icipated Geils 52, 220, 053, 000 456, 419. 1 
Se cbabab ede . : aise Jt veka adie nnawsl any eee 458, 206. 4 
Increase. : ‘ a aie 1, 409, 947, 000 1, 787.3 
Percent increase Spsaleke ; —— betteissoein 7 as Oe . 39 
Oa ta seperate ene nines chad i lie el icc Ua 458, 206. 4 
ie aria a nin RE es 55, 240, 000, 000 459, 995. 7 
Increase - os ’ Leia : = ’ snyuncsehiosewall- i. ee 1, 789.3 
Percent increase-_---...------ ; 5 grain o coniaeeneneaieath tales 3.0 .39 








BUDGET INCREASE FOR 1956 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, from these inserts it appears that the appro- 
priation for 1955 was $1,899,776,000. After transfers of $35,723,700 
and estimated savings of $3,801,900, the estimated obligations for 
1955 are $1,860,250,400. 

The appropriation and obligations estimate for 1956 is $1,886,- 
363,000, a comparative increase of $26,112,600. 

Can you tell us the reason for this increase ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The increase is broken down 
into several categories. 

One of the reasons is the increase of service by extension of city 
carrier routes, $6,300,000, which amount I feel is a very minimum 
figure. 

The uniform allowance is $9,750,000 increase, which again is some- 
thing new which has been added. 

The increase in the leave, for the first 6 months of this year, is 
roughly $5 million, and we anticipate continuing increase in that 
category. 

Also, the postmasters increase, over which we have no control, is 
$1,705,000; supervisors, which move along with that under the law, 
$1,550,000; and an increase in completing the decentralization to re- 
gions, approximately $3,503,000. 

I didn’t total that mentally as I went along, but that covers the 
largest items of increase, Mr. Chairman. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF REGIONALIZATION 


Mr. Gary. Can you tell us briefly just what, in your opinion, has 
been accomplished by the regionalization ? 

Mr. Asrams. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. From the standpoint 
of the Bureau of Operations, in 1953, January, we had 491 employees 
in the Bureau of Operations. 

As of today we have 160 employees in the Bureau of Operations in 
Washington, 102 of those having gone to the field and the others have 
been r. 1. f.’s, or unfilled vacancies where there has been a retirement, 
caused by either age, disability, or other factors. 

There have been transfers of employees to other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, so that to date within the Bureau of Operations in Washing- 
ton we have had the reduction of 331 employees. 

That is the beginning of what I think will be a continuing eventual 
reduction in some degree in the Bureau of Operations. 
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Mr. Gary. How many new members have you employed in the 
regional and district offices? 

Mr. Aprams. Five hundred-plus. I don’t have that figure in front 
of me at the present time. 

Mr. Aprams. Five hundred and thirty-five is the figure. 

Mr. Gary. So there has been a net increase ? 

Mr. Aprams. That is true, sir. There is no doubt that there will be 
an increase until we have the entire Post Office Department Bureau 
of Operations completely decentralized. 

You asked what advantage I see in the decentralization program. 
No. 1, it is putting management out into the field where the operations 
are taking place. 

It makes for faster action on any directive or order that is sent out 
to the field because the man managing is in the field. 

It gives a greater opportunity for postmasters to discuss their 
problems, get much more ready action, not only on affairs that have 
to do with personnel, but with equipment, supplies, new facilities, and 
every phase of operations that comes under the postmaster. 

The public themselves have been quite pleased with the rapidity 
with whieh we have handled the extension of city service, in which 
we have handled the extension of rural routes, in which we have im- 
proved service many times where we find by changing a star route or 
changing a dispatch to meet transportation needs and changes much 
more readily than we ever were able to do it. 

Mr. Gary. How much faster are you able to do those things now 
than you would have been able to do them under the centralized 
system ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. On supplies, if I may suggest those for example, such 
as typewriters, adding machines, equipment that is necessary to the 
everyday work of a postmaster, would take anywhere from a month 
to as long as 6 months for approval and receipt. 

We can today, in the regions where we have our district managers, 
get the same kind of equipment within a week to 2 weeks, just because 
of the contacts with supply centers in the field, also decentralized. 

You have the same situation with regard to the motor vehicles, 
having management of those out in the regions now. Where a man 
is in need of equipment for improvement of his service, he has a motor 
pool, which will be directed by facilities, where all types of new 
equipment as we develop them are turned over much more rapidly to 
postmasters. 

There are many cases I can cite of situations of Christmas mail, 
where it becomes very heavy. There are many records of this, where 
a postmaster found he would be jammed, called the district manager, 
and help was sent to him from another office very promptly so we had 
no delay in Christmas mail as we might have had if he had to call in 
Washington, call his neighbor, and try to get us to issue the instructions 
for the help. 

We have many, many letters from patrons where they have asked for 
a survey to be made for extension of city delivery. 

The inspection service normally takes care of all such cases. They 
have had a terrific backlog and could not survey readily. 
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The district manager can go there, take a look, and say to the post- 
master, “Go ahead and give them the delivery.” We have the same 
thing on rural routes, Mr. Chairman. 

I think by the time we appear before you next year that our report 
on the complete decentralization will be pleasing to this committee, 
and the results that we can obtain thereby. 


NUMBER OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Does your present experience lead you to believe that 
the number of regional and district offices which you have planned are 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. At the moment, Mr. Chairman, we have been guided 
by the study made by the Hoover Commission, and that was based 
pretty much, I believe, on market areas, transportation facilities, and 
following, also, the pattern pretty much of other agencies of Govern- 
ment who are regionalized or decentralized. 

At the moment it is my conviction that we do need 15 regions. We 
could not have regionalized quickly without the benefit and experi- 
ence of the Commission and their studies, and also following the lines 
of the other bureaus and departments of Government, such as Civil 
Service and other agencies. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED MAIL VOLUME ON BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. Since the current volume estimated is nearly 4 percent 
below that on which the 1955 appropriation was based, why should 
not the estimated savings be $67 million instead of the $3,800,000 shown 
on page 58? 

Mr. Asrams. I might make this preface to our covering that for 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Volume in itself is certainly a criterion on what it should cost to 
handle the mail; but there is a very high or low swing in volume some- 
times which over many years could mean many millions of dollars. 
It is therefore not a true weather vane because you cannot take em- 
ployees and send them home when, for example, you have a light day 
in a post office, nor can you take off other than temporary carriers— 
subs—when a carrier has a light day. 

He may have 60 percent stops today and 100 percent stops tomor- 
row, so that mail volume in itself is not the full criteria of your costs. 

To answer your question in detail, I would have to ask Mr. Bruce 
if he can give me some help on that. 

Mr. Gary. Ever since I have been a member of this committee the 
Post Office officials have come in each year and asked for increased 
appropriations because of the increased volume. 

Now that the volume is beginning to hold steady and not increasing 
as rapidly, and since the volume has not come up to the estimates made 
by the Department, it seems to me we ought to be getting some 
reductions. 

Mr. Bruce. We reduced the 1955 estimate by over $52 million at 
the beginning of this year, Mr. Chairman. Part of that, of course, 
is due to the fact that the volume is less than we originally anticipated. 

( Discussion held off the record.) : 
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Mr. Bruce. There are so many of the accounts in the Bureau of 
Post. Office Operations that are not directly affected by mail volume. 

Mr. Gary. On page 60 you say: 

This appropriation is directly affected by the volume of mail and special 
service transactions. The quantity of mail handled, as well as the special 
service transactions required of the postal service are dependent entirely upon 
the public. 

That is in your justifications. 

Mr. Bruce. But there are many accounts there that are not. Sev- 
enty-five percent of the clerks are in the mail-handling activities; 25 
percent are not. Delivery service is affected some by mail volume 
but mostly by other factors such as construction facilities, and so on, 
which must be made regardless of mail volume. And you have super- 
visory salaries which are set by receipts and not volume. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Gary. What is the basis for an increase of 1,789.3 in average 
employment over 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. For which account, Mr. Chairman? Is that for all 
of the operations? 

Mr. Gary. Yes; all of the operations. 

Mr. Bruce. That is based on the fact that we are going to handle 
more mail in 1956 than we will handle in 1955. As a matter of fact, 
it will not run less than the 3 percent we have estimated. We have 
adjusted 1955 on the basis of the reduced trend. 





COMPARISON OF OFFICES BY COST-ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 
Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, does the cost-accounting program now pro- 
vide for adequate comparison between post offices ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. The only thing we have to date, Mr. Chairman, from 
that, are man-hour reports which gives us an opportunity to make 
some comparison. 

I expect before too long we will be able to have the full report 
by comparing each individual office. All we have to date is by regions, 
but we do have man-hour reports which give us a pretty fair measure 
of comparison between the efficiency of operation of different offices. 

Mr. Gary. When do you expect the cost-accounting program to 
be able to give you sufficient information to provide a comparison 
between individual post offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. Within 6 months. 

Mr. Gary. When this program was first suggested several years 
ago that was one of the chief benefits that the committee was told 
would flow from that program. 

Mr. Asrams. That 1s true. 

Mr. Gary. But up to the present time you do not have that infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Aprams. We do not, sir. I might say that on our development 
of work standards program we are able to check now, from the stand- 
point of efficiency, the handling of mail within an office. It gives 
comparisons between the 43 offices where we are developing a work 
performance standard. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Is the program for discontinuance of post offices still in 
effect ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What are you doing on that program now ? 

Mr. Asrams. The same as we have done in the past, sir. We are 
making our surveys constantly where we can make consolidation, and 
have economy by so doing. 

We have followed the program from the very beginning of making 
the survey in the area where there can be onaeaelaines closing of 
offices, and when that is done we write to the representative Congress- 
men on both sides of the aisle regarding the closing, giving them the 
facts that we have found in the survey, stating the economy in the 
closing. 

If there is objection on the part of the Representative in the county 
or district, wherever it might be, we offer to sit down with the in- 
terested people from that community and discuss it in our office, which 
we have done many, many, many times. We try to come to some 
understanding with the people in the community and explain our 
objectives to them. 

We have had recommended to us many more than we ever closed. 
I don’t think we closed half of the offices that have been recommended 
by surveys to be closed. 

Mr. Gary. Why isthat? 

Mr. Asrams. It is principally because of the objection of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public in which the post office exists. 

I have to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is very rare that I find a Con- 
gressman, or a Senator, or a governor who wants one closed within his 
district, his State, or his county. 

Mr. Gary. I realize that that is true and I am wondering if you are 
ever going to get anywhere if you leave it up to the Congressmen and 
Senators. 

Mr. Asrams. We do not always, sir. We are certainly interested in 
the community relationship, and, after all, as I look at it personally, 
a post office is the center of the community. I can give you an example 
in Florida we were going to close an office. The appeal of the chamber 
of commerce president to me was on this basis—*Mr. Abrams, we are 
all retired people in that little community, and the only thing we have 
to do during the day, besides a little horseshoe pitching, is to go get 
our mail. That is where we all meet once a day, at the post office. 

“Tf you take that away I don’t know what we will do.” 

That was the plea of the president of the chamber of commerce. 

He added to that the great expansion they expect to have within 
the next 2 years around a lake area in that section. I did not close 
the office. 

Mr. Gary. Do not misunderstand me. I think by all means that 
Members of Congress, Senators and Representatives, and all of our 
citizens should be heard. I have personally insisted in every instance 
where a post office was involved in my community that everybody be 
heard, and that the citizens be given ample opportunity to be heard. 

I think, however, the final decision for the closing of a post office is 
with the Post Office Department. They are in a better position to 
know whether the post office is needed than anyone else. 
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I would hate to see this post office closing handled in such a manner 
that the Congressmen who protest the most will keep their post offices, 
while the Congressmen who for the sake of economy really want to 
cooperate with the Post Office Department would have their offices 
closed. 

—. all, this is a matter of economy and efficiency in the delivery of 
the mail. 

Frankly, I do not think that a post office ever should be closed unless 
satisfactory service can be rendered to the community by some other 
means. 

Mr. Aprams. That is the cardinal rule in any closing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gary. I understood that rule was being followed. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Wherever equal service can be given at a substantial 
savings in money, it does not seem to me that in that case the Congress- 
men should have the say as to whether or not the post office is closed ; 
because, after all, I think the Department ought to be run on an eco- 
nomical and efficient basis. 

Mr. Asrams. We certainly try to do that, sir. 

I will say generally that our Congressmen are very fair when we 
lay the facts before them, very fair about it. 

The average closing saves about $1,400. That is the average. 
There are many times when there will be 4 or 5 when an area survey is 
made which can be closed and consolidations or star route changes 
made. 

We have discussed it with the citizens in some of those cases, and 
we end up by bargaining 3 out of the 5. They go away happy and we 
feel that we can look at it again at a future date, make some economy 
and still make the constituents of the Congressmen reasonably happy. 

Mr. Gary. I think we have to realize that most of the present post 
offices were established during the horse and buggy days. We did not 
have rural delivery. If a person was going to get his mail and the 
post office was more than 3 or 4 miles from his home, he could not 
drive to the post office and back in a day, and consequently we had to 
have a great number of post offices to place them within convenient 
reach of the population. 

With the automobile today, we can drive hundreds of miles in the 
time that it took in the old days to drive 2 or 3 miles. We have to 
change our methods to meet the modern automobile and jet age. 
That is progress. If we do not do that we are stemming progress, 
and people have to realize that fact. 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, I might say in light of what you have 
said, following that same thinking, we had one State where there was 
a program some few years ago of new highways to the extent of a 
$200 million investment. 

After that was completed in many areas many oflices were to be 
closed because of economy and better service. That is progress again. 

They got the new highways but it meant losing post offices. 

The Governor of that State said “They never mentioned that, the 
fact that if we have had a highway program we have had to close post 
offices.” But it is part of a pattern in this country. 
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Mr. Gary. We have to realize, it seems to me, that in a democracy 
we have to follow along the lines of progress, and adopt measures that 
modern progress offer so that we can economize and save. 

If we continue expenditures on the old basis under a modernized 
program we are going to wreck this country. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, will you insert in the record at this point 
a table showing the number of post offices for each of the last 10 years / 
Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
Number of post offices as of June 30 
1945 41, 792 
1946 
1947 
1948 .----- 41, 695 


i i a ces ela an 41, 607 
41, 464 


Mr. Gary. I am glad to see, Mr. Abrams, that progress is being 
made on this program and I hope it will continue, because I think 
it is one of the real opportunities for substantial savings in the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Asrams. Yes, sir. 


CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING A CONTRACT STATION 


Mr. Gary. What are the criteria for the establishment of a con- 
tract station ? 

Mr. Aprams. It is the need in a community, Mr. Chairman, where 
we feel that by establishment of a contract station we can give better 
service and at the same time make savings by so doing, since as you 
know a contract station is just that. It is by contract and not like a 
classified station where we have our own employees. 

Contract stations, I think, are favorable, and wherever we can we 
like to establish contract stations. 

Mr. Gary. You are converting some regular stations to contract 
stations ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. Wherever we can we would accept a contract station 
where it is favorable to us. 

Mr. Gary. Do you in setting up the number of stations include 
contract stations in that number? 

Mr. Asrams. We have the three classifications of a post office as 
such, which we would call the main post office; a classified station, 
which is a station of that. office, with our own employees, and usually 
a superintendent; and contract stations are usually in stores, such 
as drugstores, and places such as that where somebody wants a con- 
tract to handle the mail. 

Mr. Gary. You have recently in my district converted a post office 
to a contract station. 

Mr. Aprams. I think we would do that wherever we could, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. That is a rural station, sir. It is under contract 
but it is a rural station outside the city limits. 
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Mr. Gary. Are you doing that generally ? 

Mr. Aprams. Very limited. We would do it where we could but it 
is to a very limited degree. 

Mr. Gary. What are the criteria for establishment of this station ? 

Mr. Asrams. I will ask Mr. Nelson to answer that—speaking of 
rural now, sir? 

Mr. Gary. Contract stations. 

Mr. Netson. That would be determined on need. We actually leave 
that largely to the postmasters, and when they have a request for 
the service or when they foresee any need for that type of service 
they are authorized to propose to the Department that they open a 
contract station. They actually obtain bids and send them here for 
approval. Under our decentralized management that would be done 
in the field. 

We do not have a large number of contract stations. I believe there 
are between forty -eight and forty-nine hundred. We do think they 
are a very fine means of economy and they provide excellent. service, 
largely being in drugstores, in residential areas which avoid great 
travel to postal facilities, and also in downtown areas largely in 
department stores. 

Mr. GAry. How do they effect economies? 

Mr. Newson. If it were not for that, of course we would have that 
business in the main post office, or in some instances we might be 
compelled to provide a classified station where we would have to 
provide our own employees. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ADDITION OF RURAL ROUTES TO REPLACE CLOSED OFFICE 


Mr. Gary. How many rural routes are required to be added on 
the average as a result of the discontinuance of a small post office? 

Mr. Aprams. None, sir. 

Mr. Ne son. I think that could be explained in this way, Mr. 
Chairman: 

We now blanket the countr y with our rural service to such an 
extent that there is rural service close to every small post office. It 
would be a rare exception if that were not true. 

Therefore merely by making changes, rearrangements, extensions 
of the existing routes, we are able to take care of the closing of small 
post. offices. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL ROUTES 


Mr. Gary. You stated that you have been making some progress 
in consolidation of rural routes. My recollection is that you told us 
several years ago that you were not satisfied with that program 
because of the law. Does the law still obstruct that program ¢ 

Mr. ApramMs. I would not say that the law has obstructed the 
program very materially, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

Rural service came in in 1913, I believe. 

Mr. Netson. About the turn of the century, just shortly before 
1900. 

Mr. Aprams. The retirements are such, retirement or death, that 
we move along fairly well with our consolidations. 
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In the year 1954 we established 253, and we extended 9,700 routes. 

I am not one who believes the law should be changed. T think we 
move along fairly well, and as the age bracket of the rural carriers 
is up very high right now I think we can move on just as rapidly as 
we can take care of them. 

Mr. Gary. Under the present law? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. The present law prohibits the consolidation except in 
the case of a vacancy created by one of the rural carriers. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Aprams. That is right. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 
this to that statement : I said I see no need for changing the law. It is 
our feeling that if the law were changed and we were able to make 
consolidations as we chose and saw the fitness for doing it, it would 
be a tremendous upset and upheaval to our rural carriers by ’ changing 
them from the area in which they live. Many of them own small 
businesses, own farms, and I think it would be very disturbing to that 
group of our loyal service employees. 


INCREASE IN CITY-DELIVERY CARRIERS 


Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, as a further explanation with respect 
to increase of 1,789 man-years in 1956 over 1955, I would like to point 
out that the increase for city-delivery carriers is 1,643 man-years. 

That compares with an increase of only 118 for clerks in first- and 
second-class offices, which is the largest single group that we have. 

I may further point out that the estimate for clerks in 1956 of 
196,971 man-years is less than the man-years we actually used for 
clerks in 1953. In 1953 we used 202,690 man-years in this account. 

This is in further explanation of the fact that we cannot use mail 
volume alone as a criterion. We have to work on an individual basis 
as to what affects the increase in that account. 

Mr. Canrtevp. The biggest item in your request for an increase 
over the 1955 amounts is for uniform allowances. Is that not true? 
That is the biggest item ? 

Mr. Asrams. That is correct, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrretp. $9,750,000 ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. And the bulk of the additional cost is included in 
request for more city-delivery carriers, more clerks 

Mr. ABR. ams. I might say, Mr. Canfield, we extended city delivery 
service in the fiscal year 1954, 48,110 routes. That is how rapidly our 
service has to be extended in the lar gely populated areas where build- 
ing is very rapid. 

‘Mr. Canrretp. How many do you project for fiscal 1956 ? 

Mr. Aprams. I would say it would certainly not be less. 


REGION ALIZATION 


Mr. Canrrecp. I was impressed with the statement that the Post- 
master General made regarding regionalization, and among other 
things, of course, he pointed out that this or iginally was recommended 
by the Penrose Overstreet Commission in 1908, later recommended by 
Postmaster General Frank Walker in 1944, and then by the Hoover 
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Commission in 1949. He said that when he took office he found that 3 
41,000 postmasters were reporting to one desk in Washington. That ? 
was about the figure. H 
Mr. Asrams. That is right. e 
Mr. Canrte.p. I was impressed, too, with the security-civil defense : 
aspects of the Postmaster General’s presentation on this point. b 
He said, and I would like it to appear in the record at this point— Ni 
Certainly in time of war the vast and intricate web of communications of which 3 
we are the custodians must be maintained and preserved. If our mail service : 
were seriously disrupted we would have a condition of national chaos. 
Under the overcentralized conditions which prevailed previous to November i 
of 1953 a major attack on Washington would have had a disastrous effect on & 
the mails. All management and all records were centered here. All major 
decisions were made here. All top authority was concentrated in one building, 
the corner of 12th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Now, no matter what happens in Washington, the machinery is in the field 
to operate the service efficiently. Most of our management functions are being 4 
dispersed in 15 widely separated regional offices in 94 district offices. re 





By the end of this month our irreplaceable records will have been completely 
dispersed to several strategically located depositories. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 








TRANSFER OF REGIONAL OFFICE FROM WASHINGTON TO RICHMOND 










Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfiield, in that connection, I would like to say 
that my region would like to have that protection which the Post- 
master General thinks is necessary. 

At the present time our regional office is located in Washington, if 
we are going to regionalize I think it ought to be transferred to 
tichmond where the regional accounting office is located at the 
present time. 

I hope the Post Office will finally work out that kink in the present 
program. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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CLOSER SUPERVISION UNDER DECENTRALIZATION 










Mr. Asrams. I would like to put a statement in the record if I may 
on this decentralization. 

Mr. Canrretp. I wish you would elaborate on that. ‘ 

Mr. Asrams. Before decentralization postmasters estimated their 
needs in man-hours and money, by quarters of the year, for each type 
of service, supervisory, clerical, city delivery, special delivery, custo- ; 
dial, et cetera. The estimates were checked in the Department on the 















basis of the limited information available and such changes made as { 
circumstances seemed to warrant. Following that, allowances were a 
granted to postmasters. When postmasters demanded additional al- f 
lowances or expended more money than had been allowed, the Depart- A 
ment had insufficient means of checking to determine whether the } 
funds had been justly expended. 3 

Under decentralization the postmaster now submits his estimates to r 
the district manager, who already is or will become entirely familiar 
with the conditions in the post office. The district manager checks é 






the postmaster’s estimates and makes such changes as he believes 
necessary after this consultation. 
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If appropriate, the postmaster is consulted and efforts made to 
reach agreement on any disputed points. The estimate is then sent 
to the regional manager for final approval. 

The district and regional managers are in much better position to 
judge the accuracy of estimates and the justification of expenditures 
than is the Department. The decentralization program contemplates 
that each district manager will become conatiedele amiliar with every 
one of the large portal units in his district and thus be in a position 
to accurately and individually judge the needs. This should be the 
most effective means of keeping costs within bounds. 

Mr. CanrreLp. Insofar as allotment for payment of salaries of 
postanianters is concerned, that is governed entirely by statute, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. That is right, Mr. Canfield. 


DEFINITIONS OF CLASSIFIED AND CONTRACT STATIONS 


Mr. CanrieLp. Will you tell us the difference between a classified 
station and a contract station ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. A contract. station is made on contract with a store 
owner or some person with a building, usually in a busy section of a 
city or urban area, and the employees are under the direction and 
control of the person having the contract. 

The other type of station, a classified station, is a station chosen by 
needs, by the Postmaster or survey or inspection. They are our em- 
ployees and usually headed by a superintendent. It is our group of 
employees operating it, whereas the contract station is not. 

We have to pay for the space, of course, in a classified station, also. 


Mr. Canrtecp. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR RURAL ROUTE EXTENSION 


Mr. Passman. What are the requirements for the extension of a 
rural route ? 

Mr. Aprams. The regulations on that are the mileage and number 
of families on the route. I think it is three families to the mile. 

Mr. PassmMan. Or fraction thereof? 

Mr. Asrams. Or fraction thereof; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Passman. If the extension should be three-quarters of a mile, 
and three-quarters return, that is considered 2 miles, is it not, because 
you go over | mile. 

Mr. Gary. It would be a mile and a half. 

Mr. Passman. You consider this on the basis of a mile, and if it 
exceeds a mile—— 

Mr. Aprams. It breaks on the half. 

Mr. Passman. Is retrace considered part of the distance in figuring 
the extended service ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. And it requires three families per mile? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 
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IMPACT OF CLOSING FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Passman. What experience are you having with complaints 
from your former patrons of fourth- class post offices where you, for 
reasons of economy and improved service, have abolished fourth-class 
post offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. After it has been accomplished it is very rare that 
we get any complaints from the patrons; it is very, very rare. It is 
the impact of proceeding with the closing. But it seems after it has 
happened, and they see they have equal or better service, there is very 
little correspondence or complaint about it. 

Mr. Passman. How many fourth-class post offices did you abolish 
during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Netson. Since January 20, 1953, we closed 1,861. 

In the last 6 months, ending December 31, we closed 385. 

Mr. Passman. Are those offices scattered throughout the entire 
United States ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. You probably have closed some fourth-class post 
offices in every State in the Union. 

Mr. Asrams. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SAVINGS BY CLOSING FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Abrams, a moment ago you mentioned the num- 
ber of fourth-class post offices that have been closed. What has been 
the saving to the postal service by discontinuing these fourth-class 
post offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. Approximately $2,700,000 has been saved. 

Mr. PassmaAn. In other words, you have saved $2,700,000 by closing 
how many ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. 1,861. 

Mr. Passman. Fourth-class post offices? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Could you state for the record that you have im- 
proved the service in these localities in most instances ? 

Mr. ABrams. In most instances the service has improved or it is 
equal, but in most instances it has improved. 

Mr. Passman. I think the American people eventually will endorse 
the plan. There may be some protests immediately after you reach 
the decision to close a fourth-class post office. If they are informed as 
to the amount of money saved I think the majority will endorse the 
program ; certainly I will. 


NUMBER OF FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES CLOSED 


Mr, PassMan. Mr. Abrams, can you insert in the record at this 
point the number of fourth- a post offices closed in each of the 48 
States since 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. I shall be very glad to insert that in the record for you, 
Mr, Passman. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Fourth-class post offices discontinued, Jan, 1, 1958 to Jan, 31, 1955 


Alabama 


Alaska New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oregon 
Georgia Pennsylvania 
Guam Philatelic agent 
Puerto Rico 
Idaho 


NS EEE Ce Oe Oe Samoa (Tutuila) 
Indiana South Carolina 
Iowa South Dakota 

Ni i é Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland Virginia 

Massachusetts Virgin Ielanwiew. cee 
Michigan Washington 

Minnesota 56 | West Virginia 

Mississippi Wisconsin 

Missouri 7| Wyoming 

Montana 


Total 
Mr. Passman. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED CARFARE FOR CARRIERS 


Mr. Canriretp. Mr. Abrams, I have one other question. There is an 
item here for carfare increase, $125,000. I assume that is because of 
the increase in fares in the various communities ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. The increase in fares and the increase in carrier serv- 
ice, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Abrams. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before your committee. It is stimulating 
to appear before you. Your questions are helpful, and we appreciate 
very deeply your support of our program. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Abrams. This committee is truly in- 
terested in the postal service and we are trying to do everything we can 
to back up the Department so that the people will get the service 
that they are entitled to. 

Mr. Aprams. Thank you, sir. 
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WITNESSES 


OF TRANSPORTATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


Turspay, Fresrvuary 22, 1955. 


E. GEORGE SIEDLE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 


PAUL C. LEDRICK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AUGUST C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RALPH J. ALEXANDER, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION 


EMIL J. STEPPER, CONTROL OFFICER 


CLAUD R. HOOVER, CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT 
MISS BEATRICE AITCHISON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF TRANSPORTA- 


TION RESEARCH 


FREDERICK E. BATRUS, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 
CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Amounts available for obligation 


A ii is ave ob th mina dsnnenssdeneeenn | 


Transferred to— 
“Administration, Post Office Department,’’ pursuant to | 

. OS rE i eee See 
“Payments to air carriers, Civil Aeronautics Board,”’ 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 10__..----..----.- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate -_..-..........------ | 
Reimbursements from other accounts. --.-...........---------- 


Total available for obligation. _..............--..------- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............--..----- 


nn TUN oo ccc nak ce cvccsesacndeocs 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Administration, Post Office Department’’...........---- 
“Operations, Post Office Department’’---_-.......-.-.---- 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Administration, Post Office Department’’.-..........--- } 
‘‘Payments to air carriers, Civil Aeronautics Board’’_----- 


SN et a natin ds eaeraadeaeiie 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





























649, 310, 252 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


. Administration of postal transportation --...........---.--- 
pn CRIN ER COUN is sins dd hnntceeenncliedcicn back 
> NINOS 055. cn nmnneliscnsticbe dhdmadonupebin iin 
a et ree eee me 
5, SREP rene SONNE Soon a rk a dnd bc debi ccs ada. 
be I caulk Keine ce dmmsldinve aa amnameneee 
. Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries... 


tt CO 


Toman... 8 iW ico 8s has 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


6. Min tremapestetittes i osii ess sts ninddbawkinin 


UT a aos cachet 






1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| $573, 620, 000 702, 219,000 | $675, 241, 000 
—1,086,300 | —622,500 |.....-.-.-.... 
MEE EE Inunwataawaicans |-------------- 

1 — 
512, 042, 450 701, 596, 500 675, 241, 000 
6,000,000 | 15,000,000 23, 000, 000 
518, 042, 450 716, 596, 500 698, 241, 000 
—51, 507, 891 | a SU | ee > 
466, 534, 559 678, 277, 300 698, 241, 000 

| 

SI Sicdledcdeds see ssusdetdeece 
OE oii ice inccicrne-cernckal 
neisctnaneeed | IG GER ii 6d6~ctinedn seit 
OO I Os os acs acca arta dha ain adies oan ee 
678, 262, 615 698, 241, 000 


| 
| 











$937, 785 $89, 115 $1, 003, 000 
178, 723, 239 | 180,457,500 | 180, 657, 000 
13, 664, 088 14, 051, 000 | 14, 661, 000 
72, 026, 236 74, 666, 000 78, 615, 000 
317, 792,716 | 331, 000, 000 338, 000, 000 
53, 844, 449 53, 343, 000 54, 410, 000 
6, 321, 739 8, 756, 000 7, 895, 000 
643, 310, 252 | 663, 262, 615 675, 241, 000 
6, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
649, 310, 252 | 678, 262, 615 698, 241, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


~] 


Object classification 


1954 actual 


| 


1955 estimate | 


1956 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_-___..-.......-..------- 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- 


Average number of all employees-_--_..-...-..--.----------- ae 


Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule peoter: 
Average salary - 
Average grade _. 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary_.-.......----- 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent- : : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week OT, EEO 
Payment above basic rates...........-.-..------- oan 


Total personal services 


Transportation of things -_-_----- 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies..._-__-__________| 
I on icitianewebliuy esd tenn’ oaesee 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 


I tniicistindghacnmunniintentwnsdonamend 


Total direct obligations. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From O ther 
Accounts 


Teamepertetion of thiees: 6655.5. Le 


Total obligations. __......-._.._-- , 


Mr. Gary. 


31, 471 
8, 256 








$127, 814, 463 | 
35, 902, 708 | 


| $131, 898, 558 
33, 052, 032 


3, 850 
8, 778, 167 


$135, 508, 173 
29, 431, 064 
3, 880 

8, 278, 167 








643, 310, 252 


| 
6,000, 000 | 


173, 232, 607 
7, 699, 758 
481, 063, 958 
529, 759 
460, 000 | 
275, 783 
250 | 
500 


663, 262, 615 | 





15, 000, 000 | 


173, 221, 284 
7, 823, 466 
493, 416, 589 
136, 734 
561, 000 
81,177 

250 

500 


675, 241, 000 


%, 000, 000 





649, 310, 252 | 





The committee will come to order. 


678, 262, 615 


"698, 241, 000 


2 P.M. 


We will take up the request this afternoon for the appropriation 


item “Transportation.” 
We have as the prince 
Postmaster General, in c 


oo witness Mr. E. George Siedle, Assistant 
1arge of the Bureau of Transportation. 


Mr. Siedle, since this is your first appearance before this committee, 


though I believe you were here the other morning with the Postmaster 

General, but inasmuch as this is your first appearance in behalf of 

the Bureau of Transportation, we want to take this opportunity to 

welcome you before this committee, and request that you give us just 

« brief biography showing your backgr ound and qualific ations. 
(The information requested i is as follows: ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF E. GEORGE SIEDLE 


EB. George Siedle was born in Chicago; was educated in the Pittsburgh public 
schools and Duquesne University, Pittsburgh ; spent 10 years in the freight traffic 
departments of railroads in that city; and for the past 37% years has been 
general traffic manager for the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., having 
initiated and organized the department. 

Mr. Siedle, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, composed of 
some 50,000 members in 184 traffic clubs, is best known in Lancaster County, Pa., 
for his work in the establishment of the Lancaster Municipal Airport and in the 
inauguration of flight service. 

Business organizations with which Mr. Siedle is affiliated include the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board, since 1927, director since 1942; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners Association, since 1929; Wallboard Traftic 
League, since 1936; traffic committee, Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
since 1939; memorials committee, I. C. C. Practitioners, since 1936; motor carrier 
rates and classification committee, National Industrial Traffic League, since 1947; 
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poard of governors, N, I. T. League, 1951-52; traffic committee, Asphalt Tile 
Institute, since 1953; chairman, Eastern Hard Surface Floor Covering Manu- 
facturers Traffic Council, since 1929; vice president, Eastern Industrial Traffic 
League, 1949-52, on board 1952-53, declined presidency. 

Other activities include founder member, American Society of Traffic and 
‘Transportation ; member, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Transportation, since 1947; member Governor’s Highway Safety Commit- 
tee, 1954. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Siedle ? 

Mr. Stevie. I do, sir. May I say first that someone has wisely 
observed : “Questions are easy; it is the answers that give you trouble.” 

That is the fix I am in. 

Because of my newness on the job, a scant 4% months, there are 
many things I do not know. So I would like to ask your tolerance 
and indulgence in this respect—that when I know the answer I will 
give it. When I do not know I would like to be permitted to turn to 
one of my staff and ask their help. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Siedle, do not feel a bit embarrassed about that, 
because those who have been here in the Department for many, many 
years dothe same thing. That is what your staff is for. 

The man who tries to do the job by himself usually is not a good 
executive. The good executive is a man who has a good staff and 
sees to it that they do the work; so don’t be embarrassed by that. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srepiz. As to my opening statement, it is so drawn as to con- 
serve your time by possibly forestalling the need for questions and to 
foster a better understanding, by first, enlightening you on some of 
the problems brought about by the most recent evolution in trans- 
portation. 

Second, showing you in a general way what we are doing about 
them, and what we believe needs to be done. 

Third, summarizing our accomplishments; with particular stress on 
improved transit time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Post Office Department is partial to no one transportation 
medium. We are guided in our purchases by the same motives as 
those of any other prudent shipper, namely, to realize economy, effi- 
ciency, and service. Coupled with this, however, we keep in mind 
that to give the desired service the transportation agencies must have 
rates which are compensatory, a kind of live-and-let-live philosophy. 

Striving for these objectives brings us face to face with the need 
to keep in step with the evolution through which transportation is 
passing, to explore the opportunities, develop possibilities, and, where 
the latter have merit, convert them into realities. Here again we are 
doing no differently than any other prudent shipper. 

Transportation evolutions have happened before, reaching back to 
the pioneer days of foot travel, travois, and packhorses, and progress- 
ing through eras of pony express, stagecoach, Conestoga wagon, barge 
canals, steamboats, and eventually railroads. Each brought with it 
changes and affected the Nation’s economic life. Each era had those 
who resisted the change and those who approved it. Each era made 
for quicker transit. Time has ever been a motivating factor. All this 
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continues true today in an era where the railroad now shares the 
transportation world’s offerings with the private automobile, highway 
bus, motortruck, and airplane. Emphasis is placed on speed and flexi- 
bility; time has become of the essence in the business world. The 
impact on our economic life is found in the decentralization of indus- 
try, shifts in centers of distribution and population. Business firms 
hold inventories to a minimum, depending on quick transportation 
deliveries to keep them operating. Individuals measure time in terms 
of hours rather than days or weeks as heretofore. 

Along with all other business, the evolution has posed problems for 
the Post Office Department. 

Transportation of mail for many years has been closely associated 
with rail passenger and express service. But as the railroads lost more 
and more such traffic to the private automobile, highway bus, airplane, 
and motortruck, they curtailed their passenger and express service. 
Trains were discontinued not alone on branch but also on main lines; 
schedules were changed; stops and stations at many of the smaller 
points eliminated. 

Obviously the logical thing to do was to find other means of trans- 
portation. That is what we have done—using highway, and in some 
instances, air. 

The rate increases for the railroads embodying both line haul and 
handling culminating in the additional increase effective October 1, 
1953, have practically priced them out of the short-haul traffic market. 
In distances up to 150 miles, the terminal handling charge exceeds the 
rail line haul charge. In heavily populated areas where a transfer 
from train to train is necessary, the handling charge may be 2 or 3 
times the line-haul charge. So while the rail line-haul charge may be 
competitive with the truck charge on short-haul traffic, the rail-han- 
dling charges provide a cost factor that must be carefully considered. 

Another problem centers on the new communities that have sprung 
up all over the Nation as offsprings of decentralization and which are 
not served by rail. Employing highway transportation was our only 
alternative. 

Some idea of how this transportation evolution has called upon 
our best resourcefulness can be appreciated from the following: 

Total number of post offices (100 percent) 

Number in cities having railroad service (31.7 percent) 
Number in cities not having railroad service (68.3 percent) 
Number of mail-carrying trains available today 

Number of mail-carrying trains available 30 years ago 

We realize that reshuffling our traffic has meant less business for the 
railroads. However, the general trend of traffic, both passenger and 
freight, is away from the railroads; hence a like trend for mail is 
natural. 

Evidence of the effect of the general trend away from rail is found 
in a comparison between 1929 and 1954. During that period the non- 
local domestic mail of all classes increased 59 percent. On the other 
hand passenger train miles decreased 43 percent. Diversion of mail 
to trucks began in 1951. Comparing 1950 before the diversion began 
with 1929 shows a decrease in passenger-miles of 37 percent. It is ob- 
vious that the post office was slow in following the general trend away 
from rail and therefore contributed little to the decrease in passenger- 
train operation. 
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Further evidence of the extent to which the American public is 
turning to transportation media other than rail is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing figures for 1954: 

Percent 


Automobile registrations up....~.- i. 2.14...---«.----- ee pare SE iy VES 


Automobile intercity passenger traffic up_._..---------------------~-- 2.3 
po EF aes ane eee 

Air express and freight traffic up_-___-----_---- See eects ease ees eee atta 
Airanays Goemcre Cremeans UW oc eee ln 1 
Aiwa] INGOPRESEIGORL Wd l ook ee La ke reece cewence- : 

The availability of more than one transportation medium and the 
changes in rail service have added heavily to our workload and depart- 
mental expenses. Methods and costs of transporting mail to and from 
every point in the United States need to be and are being surveyed. 
Combining the use of two transportation media is a common and de- 
sirable pr actice, i. @., train or plane part way, motortruck beyond. But 
realizing its benefits is painfully slow and cumbersome. The rates 
to be paid the railroads and airlines are readily determined because 
they reflect a Federal prescribed pattern. But the rates to be paid 
to the motor carriers are a matter of competitive bidding in every in- 
stance. Today we have more than 12,000 contract agreements with 
highway transportation operators, all accomplished through competi- 
tive bidding. Obviously, the variations are many and wide. This 
complex situation will become ste: adily worse as more and more mail 
is rerouted because of changed conditions. Correction of the hodge- 
podge rests with the carriers, and if not realized voluntarily, should 
be made mandatory. A solution is coordinated, integrated service 
with the charge of each type carrier published as a joint through rate. 
The same application extended to freight shipments would help many 
business firms, particularly small business with its small-lot shipments, 
which latter today lack appeal to carriers, move slowly and at high 
charges. We have voiced these views to the carriers and they were 
well received. A committee is now exploring means for putting them 
into effect. 

Turning now to performance, the past year shows that many im- 
provements were realized in transit time. This fact was confirmed 
through a questionnaire sent to each of our 15 general superintendents 
of the Postal Transportation Service calling for a thorough and frank 
report on service via all forms of transportation. The replies are 
summarized in a folder which I have here and will leave with you if 
you so desire. They tell a pleasing story of accomplishment. Ad- 
vance in delivery time ranges from 20 minutes to 48 hours. Millions 
of our citizens have benefited. 

Evaluation of the 3-cent airlift indicates that the experiment has 
not added to our costs. Public acceptance has been very good. Em- 
ployee reaction has been varied depending upon how the individual 
was affected. While some clerks have been removed from RPO 
organizations and placed in stationary units, no regular employee 
has suffered loss of his job. The railroads alone registered unqualified 
dissent. 

We have progressed the transition of Government-owned HPO 
service to private contractors and will continue to do so. This not 
only squares with the concept of private enterprise, but also yields 
lower costs. 
59443—55——_-11 
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HPO service continues to replace RPO service. This may be 
forced by withdrawn trains or altered schedules. Or it may be 
prompted by the greater flexibility, equal or better service at reduced 
cost. 

The Bureau staff here in Washington has been realined so as to have 
two major divisions. The one is concentrating on operations and 
routine matters. The other is a constructive unit to study and suggest 
improvements; to concentrate on the procurement of better transporta- 
tion and, where consistent with good service, at a lower cost. This 
realinement is in keeping with industrial practice. It is showing 
pleasing results. 

Looking ahead we will follow through on our objectives to improve 
service constantly, diligently control costs, and conscientiously give 
Congress and the American people an honest businesslike administra- 
tion. 

We are indebted to your committee and Congress for the coopera- 
tion and confidence we enjoyed during the past year. By the same 
token we earnestly hope for the continuation of both in the year ahead. 


THREE-CENT LETTER MAIL AIRLIFT 


Incidentally, I have some data on the 3 cents letter mail airlift, 
showing period, segment, weight transported, and comparison of time 
by rail and by airlift post office to post office, which you might like for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


3-cent letter mail airlift 


Average transit 
time post office 
Weight | to post office 
Period Segment transported | ie 
(pounds) 
Airlift 
(hours) (hours) 


Oct. 16, 1953 to Sept. 30, 1954 New York-Chicago 15. 378, 375 20 
Washington-C hicago 5, 665, 166 17 
Feb. 19, 1954 to Nov. 1954 New York-Jacksonville 1, 394, 274 | i 
New York-Tampa.- 55, 256 | 35 
New York-Miami 965, 181 38 
Washington-Jacksonville 761, 669 20 
Washington-Tampa 310, 343 30 
Washington-Miami 580, 209 29 
| Chicago-Jacksonville 474, 648 | 
Chicago-Tampa 231, 168 | 37 
Chicago-Miami 345, 369 | 4614 
Nov. 22, 1954 to Dec. 19, 1954 21 west coast cities 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Los Angeles-Portland 3134 
| Los Angeles-Seattle 3834 
San Francisco-San Diego 18% 
San Francisco-Portland 
| San Francisco-Seattle - - - 2534 | 
| Portland-San Diego. | 324 
| Portland-Seattle 9 | 
| Seattle-San Diego | 
| 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Siedle. 
We will insert pages 80, 81, and the general statement on page 8: 
of the justifications in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current 


Annual appropriation, 1955 
Transfer of functions to: Administration, 
Transfer of funds to: Administration, 1955 


Total funds available, 1955 
Estimated savings, 1955 


Total estimated obligations, 1955 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 


Estimated increase in obligations, 1956 


appropriation 


$702, 219, 000 
—361, 700 
—260, 800 

701, 596, 500 
38, 319, 200 
663, 277, 300 
675, 241, 000 
11, 963, 700 


Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


Activity and account 


Administration of postal transportation: 
Bureau of Transportation -- 
Liaison expense, transportation 


Group life insurance, administration of postal trans- | 


portation-_-_-- 
Subtotal _-....-..-- 


Mail handling in transit: 
Postal transportation service __ 
Group life insurance, mail handling in transit 


Subtotal. - _- 


Water transportation: 
Powerboat serviee- 
Foreign mail transportation. 


Subtotal 


Truck transportation: 
Mail messenger service__ -- 
Star-route service ‘ 
Contract highway post offices _- 
Government highway post offices 
Short-haul truck service 


Cement. ck was se ds! 
Rail transportation: Railroad service--- 
| Air transportation: 

Domestic airmail service -- - 

Foreign airmail service 


Subtotal_- 


Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries | 


Total transportation 


Increase or 


1956 } 
| decrease (—) 


| 
| 1955 


| 


$959, 000 | 
41, 000 


$960, 300 | —$1, 300 


41, 000 
500 


2, 500 3, 000 


1, 003, 800. 1, 003, 000 —800 
180, 099, 000 | 
558, 000 


99, 000 
100, 500 


180, 000, 000 
457, 500 
199, 500 


180, 457, 500 180, 657, 000 


2, 983, 000 
11, 678, 000 | 


4, 661, 000 


2, 874, 000 
11, 177, 000 


14, 051, 000 


109, 000 
501, 000 


610, 000 


20, 285, 000 
41, 240, 000 
2, 910, 000 
731, 000 

9, 500, 000 


74, 666, 000 


20, 285, 000 
42, 430, 000 
4, 377, 000 | 
143, 000 
Uy, 380, 000 


1, 190, 000 
1, 467, 000 
— 588, 000 
1, 880, 000 


78, 615, 000 | 3, 949, OOO 


331, 000, 000 


"338, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 


39, 029, 000 
M4, 314, 000 


39, 810, 000 | 
14, 600, 000 


781, 000 
236, 000 


53, 343, 000 54, 410, 000 1, 067, 000 


756, 000 7, 895, 000 —861, 000 


300 675, 241, 000 


7 


663, 277, 11, 963, 700 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation is for the payment of the cost of transportation of mail by 


air, land, and water, 
of postal transportation. 


the distribution of mail in transit, and the administration 
The services covered by this appropriation are under 


the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the Bureau of 


Transportation. 
Mr. Bruce. Off the record. 
(Diseussion held off the record.) 
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BUDGET INCREASE FOR 1956 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Siedle, it appears that your appropriation for 1955 
was $702,219,000. From that there were transfers of functions to the 
administration which aniounted to $361,700, and another transfer of 
funds to the administration of $260,800, leaving total funds available 
of $701,596,500. 

Your total estimated savings for 1955 are $38,319,200, and your 
total estimated obligations for 1955 are $663,277,300. 

Your estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1956 are $675,241,000, 
which leaves an estimated increase in obligations of $11,963,700. 

Why can’t you save as much in 1956 as you did in 1955? 

Mr. Siepie. Well, for one thing there is an increase in the expected 
volume of mail to be handled. Then, al: 30, there is an increase in some 
of our costs, particularly trucking; and likewise there is a limit as 
to just how much we can continue to effect in the way of savings in 
transportation. 

Mr. Gary. What makes up your increase of $11,963,700? 

Mr. Sreprer. It is tabled here by allotments. The greatest amount 
is the $7 million that we have projected for obligation for railway 
service over 1955. 

If you will notice on page 81, we are anticipating our rail cost to 
total $338 million, against $351 million in 1955, That principally 
results from expected and increased volume of 3 percent. 


RAIL-RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. Have you had any increase in transportation rates? 

Mr. Srerreer. Yes. We had an increase of 10 percent across the 
board, retroactive to October of 1953, the Ist of October of 1953 

That increased cost is reflected in our 1956 projection, which is esti- 
mated to run somewhere around $30 million. 

Mr. Gary. In what mode of transportation ? 

Mr. Stepper. Rail. 

Mr. Gary. The Interstate Commerce Commission allowed a 10 
percent increase across the board. 

Mr. Steerer. Compromise agreement between the railroads and the 
Post Office Department, approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Gary. When was that approved ? 

Miss Arrcuison. March 15, 1954. 

Mr. Stepper. March 15, 1954, and it was retroactive. 

Mr. Gary. Then that was in effect for the fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Strerrer. Yes. 1 

Mr. Gary. So there should not be any increase for 1956 over 
because of that, other than whatever increase in volume you 
have had? 

Mr. Srerprer. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Any other increases which will affect 1956 which were 
not in effect in 1955? 

Mr. Sterrer. Speaking of rate increases? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Srerrer. None. 
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Mr. Leprick. There could be some slight increase in compensation 
paid the mail messengers, because of the law Congress passed last 
summer, allowing us to give readjustments in the pay of mail mes- 
sengers, which heretofore we had not been allowed to do. It will 
be a small item, however. 

Mr. Gary. On the other hand you have had some reductions by 
reason of your agreement on the carloading ? 

Mr. Lepricx. That is right. I was speaking so far as rate increase 
is concerned. There would be that item. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Gary. You show estimated savings of over $38 million. Were 
those savings the result of the volume falling 4 percent below the 
estimate ? 

Mr. Stepper. Not entirely, no, because our PTS volume, based on 
the statistics furnished by our PTS divisions, indicate actually an 
increase in volume for our operation. 

Mr. Gary. There was an increase in volume over the preceding 
year, but the volume was 4 percent less than the estimated volume 
upon which you based your budget request. 

If you were to make a reduction of 4 percent it would seem that 
that would be about $28 million. 

Mr. Srerrer. That is true. 

Mr. Gary. What does that $38 million represent ? 

Mr. Sreprer. It represents transfers of savings in various depart- 
ments in the Bureau of Transportation. 

Mr. Gary. Can you tell us what they were? 

Mr. Strerrer. I have them here. 

Mr. Bruce. The detail of the $38 million savings is made up of 
transfer of $6,329,000 from the Postal Transportation Service. That 
is personnel in the field. 

Eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars from account 301,“ Power 
boat service”; $1,630,000 from account 302, “Foreign mail transporta- 
tion”; $2,228,000 from account 236, “Mail messenger service” ; $4,333,- 
000 from account 311, “Star route service”; $2,119,000 from account 
312, “Contract highway post offices”; $3,289,000 from account 314, 
“Short-haul truck service”; $11,780,200 from account 321, “Railroad 
service”; $1,469,000 from account 331, “Domestic airmail service”; 
$5,411,000 from account 332, “Foreign airmail service.” 

Simultaneously with these transfers, we transferred approximately 
$1 million into account 313 for “Government highway post offices,” 
and to cover the cost of group life insurance. In other words, we 
would have had a little better than $39 million but we had to transfer 
money into the other 2 accounts, leaving residual savings of approxi- 
mately $38 million. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN VOLUME OF PARCEL POST 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Bruce, the mail volume has continued to increase 
very materially each year since World War II. eens in the 


last 2 or 3 years there has been some leveling off of volume; although 
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there is still an increase, the percentage of increase has not been as 
large as previously. 

Do you attribute any of that slackening off of volume to the law 
which was passed limiting the weights and sizes of parcel-post pack- 
ages several years ago? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. Since the passage of Public Law 199 which 
limited the size and weight of parcels, the number of large parcels 
began to fall off immediately, and there has been a steady reduction 
in that type of mailing, and the overall mailings of parcel post defi- 
nitely have shown a downward trend since that time. 

We believe lately there has been some recovery in the number of 
parcels. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have a table showing the volume broken down 
into classes ? 

Mr. Bruce. I have a table here with respect to parcels which for 
the fiscal year 1953, concerning non-local-zone rate, parcel-post mail, 
is 1.006 million pieces. 

For 1954 there were 959,900,000 pieces, a reduction of 46 million in 
that year. That undoubtedly is attributable to the change in weight 
and size. 

Of course also involved is the rate increase of October 1, 1954, 
which also would affect volume of parcels. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS TO AIRLINES 


Mr. Gary. Are any reimbursements from air carriers expected as 
the result of the recent decision requiring airlines to balance total 


revenues against expenditures in arriving at subsidies ? 

Mr. Barrus. I assume your question relates to the Supreme Court 
decision of offsetting excess earnings of one division against the sub- 
sidy needs of another division. Since October 1, 1953, the Post Office 
Department does not pay the subsidy. There are several cases pend- 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Board at the present time that do 
involve past periods for which the Post Office Department will have 
the liability for payment. 

In issue in those cases is this question of offsetting the excess earn- 
ings of the one division against the subsidy needs of another. 

I do not have at the moment the amounts of money that are in issue 
in these cases, nor will we know how much reimbursement will be 
made to the Department for the period prior to October 1, 1953, until 
the cases are decided by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Trans-Atlantic case is the principal one, involving rates fo! 
Pan American and TWA. 

We have a few other cases involving smaller sums of money, includ- 
ing Chicago & Southern, Delta, Braniff, United, and Western Air 
Lines. 

We do not have a final decision on any of those cases. They are 
still pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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AMOUNT INVOLVED IN AIRLINE CASES 


Mr. Gary. Can you insert into the record some idea of the amounts 
involved in those cases ? 

Mr. Bartrus. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


In the pending cases before the Civil Aeronautics Board involving application 
of the recent decisions of the Supreme Court, the Department has asserted that 
there are substantial amounts available as offset against the subsidy claims of 
the air carriers. These assertions total approximately $50 million. It should 
be noted that, even if this figure were adjudged correct by the Board, it would 
not represent the amount of reimbursement to the Post Office Department for 
the past period resulting from the application of the Supreme Court decisions. 
For example, in one of the pending mail-rate cases the carrier has made a total 
claim for subsidy mail compensation in the amount of $14,595,503, covering a 
period prior to October 1, 1953. Under temporary mail rates the Department 
had paid the carrier for this period the sum of $2,626,918. According to the 
Department’s estimate, there is available for offset against any subsidy claim of 
the carrier the sum of approximately $15,857,000, representing excess earnings 
together with tax credits of another division. If sustained, the Department’s 
position would have the effect of eliminating any claim for subsidy. The only 
issue remaining would be the total amount of compensation due the carrier for 
the service actually performed in transporting mail. Reimbursement to the 
Department would be limited therefore to the amount by which the Board finds 
that the temporary payment of $2,626,918 exceeds fair and reasonable non- 
subsidy compensation due for transporting mail. 

In other cases, however, where substantial subsidy payments were made by 
the Post Office Department prior to October 1, 1953, under temporary rates, re- 
imbursement resulting from the application of the Supreme Court decision may 
be substantial. For example, in the Transatlantic Mail Rate case, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has decided that total subsidy need payments amount to 
approximately $163 million for the period 1946 through 1953, exclusive of offsets. 
This would require a net additional payment by the Department of approximately 
$11 million over temporary payments already made. However, it is estimated 
from documents received from Civil Aeronautics Board counsel in the case, that 
the amount available for offset under the Supreme Court ruling against the above 
total subsidy is approximately $35 million, including tax credits. 

It should be noted, however, that in each of the pending cases the carriers are 
controverting the claims of the Post Office Department as to the amounts avail- 
able for offset and the manner in which the Supreme Court’s decision should be 
applied. In fact, the Board’s decision in the Transatlantic Mail Rate case, which 
determined the amount of subsidy payments for the period 1946-53, exclusive of 
offsets, has been appealed to the Court by the carriers on the ground that the 
award is insufficient. Since the Board’s final decisions in these cases may deny 
in whole or in part the claims of the Department or the air carrier, it is impossible 
to estimate the total reimbursement applicable to the period prior to October 1, 
1953. It should also be noted that reimbursements for this earlier period will 
not affect estimated obligations of the Department for services to be rendered in 
the fiscal year 1956. 


CONTRACT-OPERATED VERSUS GOVERN MENT-OPERATED HIGHWAY POST 
OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. What are the criteria or survey methods by which Gov- 
ernment-operated highway post offices were found more expensive than 
contract highway post offices ? 

Mr. Lepricx. That study was made primarily the year before last, 
and there was a cost ascertainment as to what we were paying, broken 
down into a mileage basis for our Government vehicles as against the 
price we were paying for the contract highway post offices which had 
been in operation. 
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They have been backed up somewhat by the conversion we made 
during the past year and a half. We have converted a great many of 
them, I think about 26 remaining to be converted. 

But we found we are getting the contracts cheaper than we did the 
service preformed by the Government highway post offices. 

Mr. Gary. Has experience demonstrated that the contract-operated 
vehicles are less expensive than the Government-operated vehicles? 

Mr. Leprick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Is that true of those now being operated by the Govern- 
ment and under private contract ? 

Mr. Leprick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Leprickx. The maintenance of the vehicles would be a great 
item, sir. In other words, a company having a great number of 
vehicles in the same area can certainly provide the maintenance 
for those vehicles more cheaply than the Government could, with, 
say, two vehicles in North Carolina and two in the west coast. That 
is the biggest item, the maintenance. 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHWAY POST OFFICE VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. In the transfer, what did you do with the vehicles 
formerly owned by the Government ? 

Mr. Leprick. Most of them have been sold to contractors, to private 
contractors. Five, I believe were turned over to the Bureau of 
Facilities. 

Mr. Stepper. I have a tabulation here, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Would you give that? 

Mr. Srerrer. Government highway post offices on the books of 
July 1, 1954, numbered 105. Six of those were transferred to the 
vehicles service. Twelve were sold for operation on specific routes. 
Eleven were sold to contractors as spares. Seven were sold to others 
nonoperating, leaving on the books 69 vehicles. 

Mr. Gary. Are those 69 now in use on the routes that you are still 
operating ? 

Mr. Stepper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Have you found the service from the contract-operated 
vehicles just as satisfactory as it was when the Government was operat- 
ing this service? 

Mr. Leprick. Yes, sir. 


ELIMINATED RAIL MAIL RUNS 


Mr. Gary. How many railroad passenger runs which carried mail 
have been eliminated by the railroads since 1945 ? 

Mr. Sterrer. I don’t have that figure, sir. 

Miss Arrcutson. In the past 2 years, at their instigation, I believe 
about 311 trains were taken off, leaving us to find other ways of 
handling the mail since the 1st of February 1953 until the end of 
December 1954. 

Mr. Gary. In the 2-year period ? 

Miss Arrcnison. Yes; 350 trains were discontinued and 89 percent 
of those were discontinued on railroad initiative, leaving us to find 
the happy hunting ground for 
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Mr. Gary. Would those figures be available from, say, 1945? 

Miss Arrcuison. We can try to get them. I have tried in the past 
and no one seems to know too much about them. They are scattered 
around over too many places. 

Mr. Gary. I would not want to spend too much time on it. If it 
is available without too much difficulty, you can insert some figures 
in the record. 

Miss Arrcuison. We can give you firm figures for the past 2 years. 

Mr. Gary. If in addition you will give us some estimate as to the 
approximate volume of, mail, pieces, bags, tons, or other convenient 
measure that has been compelled to be diverted to other carriers by 
reason of that. 

Mr. Lepricx. I have one figure that is very interesting, sir. In the 
last 6 months of 1954, $560,000 worth of rail service was discontinued 
by the railroads, for which we had to substitute some other service. 
That is just in the last 6 months of 1954. 

Mr. Gary. Give us what figures you can on those two questions 
with going to too much trouble. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Trains discontinued, Feb. 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1954 


| Number Percent 


Total num ber of trains discontinued 350 | 100 
Trains discontinued on railroad initiative !___.....-..-- neo age as intel 311 | 89 
Trains discontinued after mail diversion ?__...__........----------------- d il 





| Positive action taken by railroad to withdraw train before mail was diverted. In some cases mail may 
have been diverted before railroad received necessary authorization for discontinuance from State regula- 
tory authority. 

2 Mail diverted from train for service or cost reasons before railroad took formal action toward discon- 
tinuance. 


Nore.—Figures as to the amount of mail involved in these diversions are not available. 


Trend of available passenger train service 


Miles of rail 
| lineoperated | Passenger 
| in passenger | train miles 
| service, Dec. 31 | 





| 
| 
190B 356 dicasisas.. tenn ied : : lpia 122, 630 | 317, 153, 000 
CO er " 124, 54! | 333, 140, 000 
tO ee eee ’ 130, 889 344, 480, 000 
aaa Ae nx : oe ian heap ahh , 136, 778 355, 128, 000 
1950__. J ‘ + padesd 143, 698 357, 545, 000 
LWe anes ‘ NSdAACSCAWeSE Rac ewe hosse+eusene ented kes 222, 442 564, 891, 000 





Source: ICC passenger train service reports. 
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BUDGET INCREASE FOR RAIL SERVICE 


Mr. CanrteLp. Mr. Siedle, I wonder if I understand clearly the 
reasons for the $7 million increase in the item of rail transportation. 
We have just been talking about the railroads continuing to drop 
routes and mail, and I would appreciate it if you would elaborate on 
that briefly. 

Mr. Lepricx. I believe that item is based almost strictly on an. esti- 
mated 3-pereent increase, which would bring, I believe, better than 
$9 million additional: but, because of some “diversions ‘from rail to 
truck and some discontinuance es of the lines, that figure has been in- 
creased only about $7 million, instead of the $9 million. 

Mr. CanrieLp. The diversions are taken into account ? 

Mr. Leprick. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF SERVICE BY RAIL AND AIRLIFT OF 3-CENT MAIL 


Mr. Canrreip. Mr. Siedle, referring to airlift 3-cent mail, has that 
been subjected to any notable delays in transit ? 

Mr. Srep.e. Very few, sir. There have been some occasions when 
there has been a delay, but I believe we can safely say that such delays 
are matched, also, by delays in rail service. Very frequently we have 
delays as a result of missed connections. You have a great deal more 
time to play with, by air, than you do by rail. 

Mr. Canrievp. Such delays as you have experienced have not been 
extensive ¢ 

Mr. Stepie. No. Even in the case of this last hurricane, we moved 
the mail without any trouble. 

Mr. Leprick. You might be interested to know about a survey we 
made on that in a test period, on the New York, Washington, and 
Chicago run. We found that 40 percent of the time, that mail was 
arriving as quickly as airmail; that, 40 percent of the time, it was not 
arriving as quickly as airmail, but was arriving quicker than surface 
transport: ition previously given; and 20 percent of the time, it was 
arriving at roughly the same time it used to, before we went to the 
air. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF HIGHWAY POST OFFICE 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Siedle, insofar as the highway post-office 
program is concerned, do you project discontinuing that type of serv- 
ice entirely ¢ 

Mr. Leprick. The Government-operated highway post offices? 
Yes, sir; they will all be discontinued in 1956. There will be only 
16 left at the end of fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Canrtevd. In describing performance for the past year, you 
make reference to a questionnaire sent to each of your 15 general 
superintendents of the Postal Transportation Service, asking for 
thorough and frank report on service by way of all forms of at 
tation; and you tell us that the advance in delivery time ranges from 
20 minutes to 48 hours, and that millions of our citizens have benefited. 
Do you have that questionnaire, Mr. Siedle? 

Mr. Srepie. I have offered that, yes, sir, in this book, as an exhibit 
which I would like to leave with you. 

(The following table was supplied by the Department as additional, 
pertinent information :) 
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Highway post office routes in operation (contract and ths iaadals 


| 
Jan. 1, 1952 | Jan. 1, 1953 | Jan. 1, 1954 faa 1, 1955 





Alabama | 
Arkansas 
California. - “e ¢ 
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—_ 
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TIMESAVING OF AIRLIFT FOR 3-CENT MAIL 


Mr. Canrie_p. Do you want to discuss briefly some of the accom- 
plishments in that respect ? 

Mr. Stepte. Well, our greatest timesaving, of course, was in con- 
nection with the airlift, and as indicated in the appendix attached 
tomy statement. You have, for example, from New York to Chicago, 
post office to post office. The time by rail is 20 hours as compared 
with 8 hours by airmail. Washington-Chicago, rail, 17 hours, as 
against 634 hours by airlift. "Then, when we get down to the Florida 
segment, taking New York to Jacksonville, as an example, the rail 
time is 26 hours, as against 1034 hours by airlift. Or, out on the 
Pacific coast, where we have just recently inaugurated a new experi- 
ment, using Los Angeles to Seattle, for an example, the rail time was 
3834 hours, whereas the airlift is 1114 hours. 


COORDINATING ARRIVAL OF MATL WITH DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Mr. Canrrevp. Does your division have anything to do with later 
pickups of mail ¢ 

Mr. Haun. If I may, Mr. Canfield, I would like to add, there, that 
we have done a great deal in coordinating the arrival of mail at post 
offices, which we have responsibility for, with the departure of the 
carriers from post offices. When we reduced the number of deliv- 
eries, several years ago, from 2 to 1, I don’t think we paid enough 
attention at that time to adjusting our transportation schedules, so 
we would be sure to get the mail to the delivering post office in time 
to insure city-wide delivery ; ; and we have concentrated a great deal on 
that, in the past year or year and a half. Much improvement has come 
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about by using passenger buses to get the first-class mail home in time 
to make those city-wide deliveries, and that has been applicable all 
over the country. 


INCREASE FOR FOREIGN MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Canrietp. Foreign mail transportation shows an increase of 
$501,000 during the fiscal year, Mr. Siedle. Will you discuss briefly 
that item ? 

Mr. Srepte. Which of the accounts is that ? 

Mr. Canrretp. That is account 302. Is that type of mail increas- 
ing substantially in volume? 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir; it is. It is estimated that the total weight of 
mail to be transported in 1956, including gift parcels, will be 218,- 
617,000 pounds. This is an increase of 9,414,000 pounds, or 41% 
percent over 1955. And this increased volume will in turn result in 
an estimated increased cost of $501,000. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make a 
statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


COORDINATION OF REGIONALIZATION 


Mr. Gary. I was just noticing the map, here, of the postal trans- 
portation service divisions. Do they coincide with the regional divi- 
sions of the post office ? 

Mr. Srepiz. We are fitting them into the regional divisions of the 
post office; yes, sir. You understand we have had regions for some 
time past. I guess we were the first to regionalize in the Department, 
weren’t we, Mr. Ledrick? 

Mr. Leprick. About 50 years ago. 

Mr. Srepie. These regions are now being realined to conform with 
the new general regions of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Gary. Are all of the divisions of the bureaus working in line 
with the new channel regions of the regionalization program ? 

Mr. Srepte. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I do have one other question. Mr. 
Siedle, are you going to insert in the record this comparative chart 
showing the average transit time, post office to post office, by rail and 
by airlift? Is that to be included in the record ? 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir. I will be happy to do so. 

(Norr.—The information requested appears on p. 160.) 


AIRLIFT OF 3-CENT MAIL 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Chairman, insofar as the division of airlift 
service is tied up with the discontinuance of train service, I wonder 
if we might have a brief statement on that subject. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(The following additional statement was supplied :) 
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First-CLASsS MAIL BY AIR 


The discontinuance of train service, as detailed elsewhere in this testimony, 
has resulted generally in deterioration of mail service and has made it necessary 
that the Department seek out alternate means of transporting mail. Air service, 
with its vast development during the past 20 years and its prospect for future 
development, appears to offer the greatest possibilities for providing adequate 
transportation for long-haul preferential mails. It is for these reasons that the 
Department has inaugurated experiments in transporting first-class mail by air. 


ADDITIONAL STAR ROUTES 


Mr. CanFleLp. You project 180 additional routes in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Stepie. That is correct. It is estimated that 180 additional star 
routes will be used in 1956 to take care of the further discontinuance 
of train service. 

Mr. Gary. Star routes. 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir. The extension of routes and increases in 
frequency estimated in 1956 are predicated upon increases of mail 
volume, and discontinuance and elimination of train service, in con- 
junction with the estimates of haul, and truck and highway post 
offices. In estimating the number of readjustments, only those that 
normally will be required, due to increased mail volume, and result- 
ing in the need by the contractor of larger and more expensive equip- 
ment, have been projected into the estimate for the year. 


DEFINITION OF A STAR ROUTE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Now, Mr. Siedle, I would like to have you or Mr. 
Bruce define for the record, at this point, just what a “star route” is. 

Mr. Leprick. The star route carries the mail from post office to 
post office. It also sometimes includes box delivery service and other 
services performed by a rural carrier. 

Mr. Passman. Does that include the sale of postal money orders? 

Mr. Lepricx. Yes, sir. 


RURAL ROUTES BY STATES 


Mr. Gary. Will you please insert in the record a table similar to 
that appearing on page 404 of the transcript of the hearings of last 
year, showing rural routes by States, as of January 1, for 19: )2, 1954, 
und 1955 ! 

Mr. Bruce. Is that 3 years? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Rural routes by States 


l 
Jan. 1,} Jan. 1, |} Jan. 1,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, 
1954 1955 1952 1954 | 1955 


Alabama-.---- aig 895 887 || Ne - 774 | 773 | 760 
Pathe mone ee 1 1 5 5 | 25 
Arizona._._.--- ae. 51 54 64 || New Hampshire. -------. 177 177 175 
Arkansas--__--- ’ 658 660 657 || New Jensey------.--.--.-- 246 236 | 245 
California ‘ ; 588 571 575 || New Mexico---- onmew 73 72 59 
Colorado ; ae 297 293 | 290 || New York paki wile Bidens 1,303 | 1,304 1, 302 
Connecticut —— 241 245 246 || North Carolina. ---------. 988 | 1,013 1, 023 
Delaware ‘ 72 71 71 || North Dakota. - cane 645 640 631 
District of Columbia_---- 4 4 | 3 {| Ohio-.-.-- | 1,550 1, 536 1, 506 
Florida. -- nidenael 343 350 | 354 || Oklahoma..--.--_.-..--- 931 929 920 
Georgia__- ; . 107 | 1,113 | 098 || Oregon iy ale oe 254 | 252 249 
eee sof 3 3 | 7 || Pennsylvania-----------.| 1,536 1, 529 1, 513 
Idaho- wr 192 192 || Puerto Rico neath 3 3 | 3 
Tilinois_-- ela Pe , 712 1, 705 698 || Rhode Island. --- 43 45 48 
Indiana ond. ore 1, 158 157 || South Carolina. - _- — 597 | 594 589 
Iowa ; , 430 1, 426 , 418 || South Dakota- - -- - --- 538 535 528 
Kansas - - ad’ ,176 | 1,176 O06 th Dennenee...- s.c2.-55-25} 41774) 1 1,178 
Kentucky ; 798 799 | 807 || Texas ‘ : 1,695 | 1,699 1, 675 
Louisiana : ead 415 425 416 Utah Pouwee nie 57 56 56 
Maine Beatie at oe 37) | 372 | 363 || Vermont * hal 248 | 246 245 
Maryland 310 316 320 || Virginia a er le 837 
Massachusetts- - - - 257 | 258 | 255 || Washington. -.---.------- 402 | 391 385 
Michigan es ‘ 198 1,179 , 166 || West Virginia. -- : 407 | 405 | 403 
Minnesota | 1,181 1,172 | , 164 || Wisconsin. - ---- A | 1,163 | 1,164] 1,142 
Mississippi- - ----- 787 790 769 || Wyoming 7 5 33 33 | 33 
Missouri : , 484 1, 482 , 473 || [—_—— | ——_-|--—_————— 
Montana. __-- areas 181 177 | 179 | Total 32, 582 32, 527 32, 314 


























| 


RURAL ROUTES DISCONTINUED, CALENDAR YEARS 1953 AND 1954 


Discountined calenda) year 1953______- ‘ ; : aa ae nul 
Discontintied calencar year 1064... <<... cone dnsecwsecueue cena Andi . 541 


Note.—The difference in the number of rural routes in operation as compared with the number discon- 
tinued is due to establishments of new routes to cover either new areas or to replace portions of discontinued 
routes. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


STAR ROUTES BY STATES 


Mr. Gary. And could you also insert a similar table for the star 
route ¢ 

Mr. Leprick. It would not be a true picture. I was thinking 
of the crossing of State lines. All of our star routes are not assigned 
to a State. 

Mr. Gary. No; but you can give them in the States in which they 
originate. I don’t care. 

Mr. Stevie. I think that would be better. 

Mr. Gary. Just give them according to the States in which the 
routes originate, and also give the highway post offices, by States, too. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 
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Number of star routes in operation on dates indicated below 


State | June 30, 1952 | June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954; Jan. 1, 1955 


Alabama : 225 | 

Alaska . esul 19 

Arizona — 90 

Arkansas biivcacd 363 

California.......... . 378 | 

ee | 256 

Connecticut snneeweteiee 92 | 

Delaware Sao 13 3 

| eer 115 123 

Georgia s 170 173 

ccd eawn unde ena ae : ws 16 7 

Pere e eee iat aeaaee a | 151 149 | 

Illinois_---.--- da maeun dba 246 274 | 

Indiana ioaad saees oth 212 209 

lowa.--.-- somone a - va 205 207 

Kansas = Kawa hibie 188 189 

Kentucky ake cacmaiacaeieasdl 940 939 | 

LOUIE os ed tide oe nce ns sinters 196 206 

Maine Lh, Pe ee a sane ei etal ; 236 231 

Maryland..-..---- i. 7 150 155 

Massachusetts - - - - ae 142 142 

Michigan Leas cee ns ae E 287 295 

Minnesota Reka eee ee 252 262 

Mississippi 161 158 

Missouri 442 412 

Montana 318 315 

Nebraska. - - -- ° 279 276 

Nevada 73 73 

New Hampshire 91 92 

New Jersey ; : | 108 106 

New Mexico. _. 170 171 

New York 465 468 

North Carolina 371 311 284 

North Dakota | 134 27 127 

Ohio ts ; 279 284 282 

Oklahoma.__-.- 223 227 220 

Oregon ‘ 5 229 228 222 211 

Pennsylvania ; 504 554 513 

Puerto Rico 38 40 410) 

Rhode Island cS 21 22 22 22 

South Carolina 109 109 115 

South Dakota 213 215 2 214 

‘Tennessee . 222 219 214 

‘Texas 7 681 658 154 661 

Utah 92 91 78 

Vermont . 7 112 113 113 

Virginia 498 501 : 473 

Washington 212 214 199 

West Vriginia_- 577 575 57% 570 

Wisconsin___- 201 197 Y 191 

W yoming 180 18] 75 163 
Total . _— pool 11, 945 11, 963 11, 767 11, 630 


Note.—Records of star routes by States not available in the Department. The above list was compiled 
from a special report requested from field offices and is as accurate as circumstances would permit. It also 
includes short-haul truck routes. 


(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Siedle. I think that is all. We ap- 
preciate the services of you and your staff in giving us this informa- 
tion in reference to the transportation service. 

Mr. Stepite. May I thank you, and may I say this: that, as a new 
man coming for the first time before his “board of directors,” I have 
found it a pleasant experience rather than a rugged one. I think you 
have been very considerate. 


= eee 
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WepneEsbAy, Frsruary 23, 1955. 
FINANCE 
WITNESSES 


ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL AND 
CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 
J. HAROLD MARKS, FINANCE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - - - -_- = le $8, 501, 000 | $17, 314, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 374, from 
‘Administration, Post Office Department’’- ons 4, 917, 000 
“‘Operations, Post Office Department”’ - ; 362, 000 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - ‘ ; 13, 780, 000 | 17, 314, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 86, 300 78, 045 
Total available for obligation i 13, 866, 300 17, 392, 045 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; oe - —61, 100 aan 
Obligations incurred _____- : eSicia 13,805,200 | 17, 392, 045 
Comparative transfer from | 
“Administration, Post Office Department” oe $6, 071, 874 1, 794, 785 
“Operations, Post Office Department’’ - 8, 155, 400 493, 000 
‘Reimbursements from other accounts’”?’ - - -- - wd a See ee teste lun ot 


Total obligations. SE care stu =< 14, 328, 584 16, 002, 985 | 17, 392, 045 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations | 
| 

Financial service : | $14, 227,274 | $16, 006, 685 $17, 314, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Financial service 101, 310 | 86, 300 78, 045 


Total obligations “14,328, 584 | 16,092,985 | 17,392, 045 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _-_. $4, 217 
Average grade . yesh GS-5.6 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions i | $6,979, 791 
Positions other than permanent 2, 295 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 53 
Total personal service obligations | , 015, 089 
Direct obligations 
Personal services is 6, 913, 779 ; 9, 310 
Travel ‘ “ i ‘ 30, 033 3, 550 221, 
Transportation of things. _----.----. ; 2, 300 25, 000 10, 
Other contractual services performed by other agencies-. biime 22, 300 30, 
Supplies and materials Seca , 263, 990 7, 593, 400 7, 723 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - ‘ 75 
Taxes and assessments. - ; 17, 097 17, 700 18, 


Total direct obligations_-_---.__.___- 14, 227, 274 3, 006, 685 | 17, 314, 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Personal services ------- : 101, 310 86, 300 78, 


17, 392, 


| 


Totalobligations..._- 14, 328, 584 16, 092, 985 


SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. The Committee will come to order. This morning we 
will take up the appropriation item of “Finance.” 

We will insert at this point in the record page 103 and the top of 
page 104 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1955 c 3 $8, 501, 000 
Transfer of functions from: 
Administration, 1955 _. $4, 986, 000 
Operations, 1955 . satin 362, 000 
—_—— _ 5, 298, 000 
Transfer of functions to: 
Administration, 1955 —19, 000 
Adjusted appropriation, 1955 _. 18, 780, 000 
Comparative transfer from Administration, 1955______- 1, 791, 250 


Total funds available, 1955 (comparative) 15, 571, 250 
Estimated savings, 1955 —61, 100 

Total estimated obligations, 1955 15, 510, 150 
Estimated obligations, 1956 


Estimated incresse in obligations, fiscal year 5 ‘ 1, 803, 850 


59443—55-——_12 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease (—) in obligations 


Increase or. 


Activity and account decrease (— 


| 
| 
! 
FINANCIAL SERVICE ids 


Bureau of Finance___ : ane 3,122,200 | $3, 485, 000 $362, 800 
Regional controller personnel. _-_- , 772, 250 | 6, 076, 000 1, 303, 750 
Stamps and accountable paper : , 593, 400 | 7, 723, 000 129, 600 
Group life insurance, financial service _ - 22, 300 | 30, 000 7, 700 


ee | 15,510,150 | 17, 514, 00 | 1, 803, 850 
! 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation, which is under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Post- 
master General and Controller in charge of the Bureau of Finance, provides 
for all financial transactions of the postal service, including the audit and control 
functions, the procurement, sale, and distribution of stamps and other accountable 
paper, postal savings, and the sale of money orders. The postal service handles 
over $20 billion in transactions annually. 

Mr. Gary. We have as the principal witness Mr. Albert J. Robert- 
son, Assistant Postmaster General and Controller of the Bureau of 
Finance. 

We will be very glad to hear from vou at this time, Mr. Robertson. 
Do you have a general statement ? 

Mr. Roperrson. No, sir. 


PURPOSE OF TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, it appears from page 103 of the jus- 
tifications that your appropriation for 1955 was $8,501,000. There is a 
transfer to that appropriation of $4,936,000 from Administration and 
of $362,000 from Operations. Why were those transfers made? 


CONSOLIDATION OF BUREAU OF FINANCE AND CONTROLLER’S OFFICE 


Mr. Ropertson. The larger one was the transfer from the Con- 
troller’s Office, when the Bureau of Finance and the Controller’s 
Office were consolidated November 1, 1954. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, they had previously been under Admin- 
istration and part of that? 

Mr. Rosertson. They had a separate account, and it was consol- 
idated with the Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Gary. The Controller’s Office had a separate account ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And that was transferred over to the Bureau of 
Finance? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. The smaller one was transferred from 
the regional finance offices into the Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Gary. They were also elsewhere ? 

Mr. Rosertson. They were in Operations. They were transferred 
from Operations regional finance offices. 

Mr. Gary. Now, vou had a transfer of $19,000 from your fund. 

Mr. Rosertson. Those were messengers which were taken from 
our particular Bureau and transferred to a central mailing room. 

Mr. Gary. So that the adjusted appropriation was $13,780,000? 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gary. Now, there was a comparative transfer from Adminis- 
tration of $1,791,250. 

Mr. Broce. That represents the «lifference between the full-year 
cost of the Controller’s Office, as represented by the transfer of 
$4,936,000, and part of the year. The comparative transfer of 
$1.791.2 50, is the amount that would have been required for the 
remainder of the year. 

In order to put them on a comparable basis we had to transfer the 
whole amount for this purpose. Actually we only transferred 
$4,936,000 to cover the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Gary. a that left a total amount of funds available for 1955 
of $15,571,250 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


You had estimated savings of $61,000. What is that? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, that represents savings of approximately 
4566,800 in account 110, Bureau of Finance, which was offset by an 
increase required of $485, 000 in account No. 111, regional controller’s 
office, and $22,300 to pay the cost of group life insurance, and then 
we had a small savings of approximately $1,600 on stamps and ac- 
countable paper in account No. 272. 


REASONS FOR BUDGET INCREASE FOR 1956 


Mr. Gary. That made your total estimated obligations for 1955 
$15,510,150, and your request for 1956 is for $17 7,314,000, which is an 
increase of $1,803,850. 

Will you now tell us the reason for that increase ? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, this represents an increase in three 
accounts, that of the Bureau of Finance in the central office, that of 
regional controller personnel, and that for stamps and accountable 
paper. 

The first item, account 110, Bureau of Finance, represents an in- 
crease in man-years, 26.7. That, in turn, covers the cost of 25 addi- 
tional people for the Division of Internal Audit, and 15 additional 
people for the Statistics and Economic Analysis Unit. Out of that 
40 additional people we expect to get, approximately, 26 man-years 
of employment. 

Beyond those two there are no increases in programs for the fiscal 
year 1956. The internal audit group is something that has been 
established heretofore. The economic analysis staff is new. 

The purpose of that staff is to formulate broad policies, principles, 
and standards to govern the collection, analysis, and presentation of 
statistics and economic information by the Post Office Department. 

To serve as adviser and to assist the Assistant Controller and oper- 
ating units throughout the Department in the design and installation 
of systems to collect data required for man: wwement | or other purposes. 

To maintain technical supervision by continuous analysis and ob- 
servation of existing data collection systems to reduce costs and to 
provide more accurate and timely information, including the substi- 
tution of scientific sampling for more costly systems where apropriate. 

To analyze and examine economic, demographic, and sociologic 
factors affecting postal operations. 





To conduct research in improved methods and procedures for col- 
lecting and analyzing data. 

To establish a reports review function and provide coordination 
ior the Department on statistical and economic subjects. 

We do not now have such a unit, and this will fill the void in that 
respect. 

The second item is largest, $1,303,750 for the regional controller 
personnel, an increase that is entirely due to the difference between 
the full-year and part-year cost. The quota for the current fiscal 
year is 1410. There will be no increase next year. The difference 
in cost is because of the fact that we are appointing them throughout 
this year, and, of course, next year we will have the full cost, and 
that represents all of the increase. 

The third item is that of stamps and accountable paper, an increase 
of $129,600. 

All of that is for a small increase in volume of stamps, to represent 
the stamps that may be required for increased volume. 

The fourth item, “Group life insurance,” will require $30,000 in 
1956, which is a $7,700 increase over 1955. Of course, that is com- 
pulsory, and we must pay it as required by law. The difference in 
cost represents the difference between the full-year and part-year 
cost. 

Mr. Gary. The increase in personnel you have just referred to ac- 
counts for the proposed increase of 294.9 in the average employment 
over 1955, does it not? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 


PROPOSED STATISTICS AND ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF 


Mr. Gary. How do the functions of the proposed statistics and 
economic analysis staff differ from the functions of the Division of 
Cost Analysis and the Division of Systems and Procedures? 

Mr. Bruce. The cost analysis group is made up of two primary 


functions. One of them is cost ascertainment, which we have had 


since 1925. 

The second is a group set up to study costs in post offices in order 
that we may devise and operate a system that we can use to measure 
one office against the other. That is something we have worked on 
off and on for a good many years, and have not been able to fully 
realize. This unit is established for that purpose. 

The statistical and economic analytical group is for the purpose 
of developing statistics, a great portion of which will be used: for 
budget purposes. 

You note from the justifications that the underlying data for budget 
is, in effect, statistical. 

Because of the hundreds and thousands of segments of the postal 
service that make up the budget we think that we can do it cheaper 
by using statistical analysis rather than by attempting to take it 
directly from the accounting records. 

That would be one of the principal functions of this unit. 

Further, one of the big problems we have is trying to forecast the 
future with respect to mail volume and revenue, business elements, 
such as location and shifts of population in the country which fits into 
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the forecasting of the need for space, for personnel, and for budget 
projection. : 

At the present time we have no unit at all to do that. We are at- 
tempting to do it with one or two regular personnel who are clerks 
who are not trained for that purpose, and sometimes the data 
they get is not of the best, and by getting a relatively small staff of 
people who are highly trained for that purpose we believe it will 
more than repay us for the small investment involved. 


PERSONNEL IN DIVISION OF INTERNAL AUDIT 


Mr. Gary. How many positions are there presently in the Division 
of Internal Audit? 

Mr. Bruce. Approximately 50 as of today. 

Mr. Gary. How many are filled? 

Mr. Bruce. That is the number filled, Mr. Chairman. The quota 
is 125, and there are probably between 30 and 50 applications which 
are now in the process of investigation. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PosTaAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. Has there not been a recommendation by the General 
Accounting Office to abolish the Postal Savings System ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. I do not recall that the language was quite that 
definite. 

I think it was said that the need for the Postal Savings System has 
diminished, or has, perhaps, been superseded. I do not recall that 
the language was as definite as to say that it should be abolished. 


DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS 


Mr. Gary. What is the extent of that system at the present time? 

Mr. Rozertson. There are now about $2,114 million of deposits by 
about 3 million depositors. 

Mr. Gary. I wonder if you could give us a statement of the deposits, 
and the number of depositors broken down according to States? 

Mr. Rosertson. That information is available in the annual report 
of the trustees of the Postal System. I have one here as of June 30, 
1954, which we can furnish you. 

Mr. Gary. Can you insert that in the record at this point? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, it is pretty big. All the information is in 
there, and you can take whatever you wish. 

Mr. Gary. What I meant was insert that one table in the record. 
That table ought not to be so large, just 2 columns, 1 showing the 
amount of deposits in each State and the other the number of de- 
positors, 

Mr. Rosertson. It is right here. 

Mr. Gary. Instead of placing the entire table in the record, as print- 
ed in House Document 11, I would suggest that you might show the 
balance to the credit of the depositors as of June 30, 1953 and 1954, 
and I think a column showing the interest paid to depositors, and the 
number of depositors in each State. 

Mr. Rozertson. We will take it off for you and prepare it that way. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


| | 

| Balance to | Balance to | 
| — eredit of credit of | Interest paid Number of 
depositors, depositors, | to depositors depositors 
June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | 








| | 

Alabama. i - pias $27, 254,755 | $25,670,829 | $536, 519. 09 41, 129 
Alaska__- . ‘ “ 1, 727, 095 | , 632, O11 | 36, 313. 71 1, 833 
Arizona. --__-- = 4 Lideuuuld 10, 390, 290 | 8, 952, 194 209, 661. 44 14, 448 
ES eee 39, 404, 598 | 36, 772, 456 | 752, 152. 11 | 39, 762 
California . 137, 325, 130 | 123, 001, 823 | , 820, 501. 43 | 173, 222 
Colorado [ a 31, 986, 947 | 28, 579, 118 | 653, 911. 26 36, 576 
Connecticut se : 22, 995, 539 21, 548, 203 | 490, 092. 90 28, 669 
Delaware : 1, 198, 522 | , 110, 623 23, 671. 43 | 2, 158 
District of Columbia------- j | 17, 875, 192 | 16, 105, 513 | 341, 667. 24 60, 767 
Florida ‘. 70, 374, 195 64, 031, 592 | , 411, 535. 93 | 186, 957 
Georgia__-- 31, 335, 908 28, 497, 492 604, 090. 32 | 43, 222 
Guam... ; i 70, 747 | 87, 5382 999. 75 114 
Hawaii 7 ae 1, 140, 575 964, 975 26, 608. 17 2, 207 
Idaho___ 10, 238, 740 9, 180, 507 224, 999. 67 12, 638 
Illinois a sil a 370, 777, 702 347, 190, 255 , 263, 026. 81 400, 027 
Indiana 110, 323, 100 | 103, 987, 990 , 122, 153. 98 106, 419 
Iowa... . ans | 106, 038, 826 | 97, 288, 182 2, 131, 990. 08 86, 331 
Kansas 52, 972, 532 46, 427, 511 , 119, 072. 83 50, 008 
Kentucky = 39, 945, 584 38, 229, 282 725, 416. 25 | 37, 580 
Louisiana_.-- 15, 424, 853 13, 940, 815 035. 90 16, 673 
Maine 2, 641, 412 2, 412, 624 57, 239. 01 | 3, 322 
Maryland 7 : ‘ 4, 978, 218 4, 390, 946 . 340. 43 , 634 
Massachusetts - - - - - 33, 281, 338 30, 127, 217 , 318. 04 | 

Michigan é , 519, 021 138, 898, 560 . 4 | 

Minnesota : ; 5, 845, 422 68, 475, 760 , 568, 98 

Mississippi 3, 235, 663 | 5, 455, 716 , 832. 22 

Missouri ne , 854, 603 | 70, 079, 856 44 . 03 

Montana ; 9, 670, 748 | 17, 852, 141 395, 563.33 | 

Nebraska. -_- 55, 855, 986 49, 996, 186 , 158, 553. 87 | 

Nevada__ 2, 313, 699 2, 115, 656 ; . 90 | 

New Jersey - - 34, 699, 475 32, 807, 086 | 550, 628. 54 

New Hampshire - --- 2, 118, 922 | 1, 957, 175 | . 61 

New Mexico-_--- » 5 }, 278, 345 5, 663, 954 122, 837.19 | 

New York 24, 118, 769 | 108, 837, 764 , 716, 881. 21 

North Carolina ‘ 100, 427 | 44, 174, 539 929, 812. 18 

North Dakota__-- 5, 257, 758 22, 488, 897 538, 643. 94 

Ohio : 141, 691 106, 263, 486 2, 298, 573. 

Oklahoma..-- ‘i 845, 825 33, 551, 849 779, 328. ¢ 

Oregon_. 32, 394, 217 28, 648, 194 680, 091. 2% 

Pennsylvania _- . as 312, 463 120, 325, O80 | , 433, 734. ¢ 

Puerto Rico-_- , 446, 474 6, 729, 112 128, 313. 08 | 

Rhode Island - -- 2, 784, 963 2, 488, 914 60, 692. 65 , 320) 
South Carolina__- , 641, 263 41, 609. 165 884, 314. 29 59, 273 
South Dakota_- 31, 701, 104 28, 896, 886 651, 613. 50 225 
Tennessee _- 23, 905, 486 21, 584, 749 | 478, 584. 22 25, 146 
Texas 87, 374, 780 78, 294, 808 , 724, 220. 00 97, 691 
Utah : 3, 043, 523 2, 595, 410 64, 124.00 | 4, 630 
Vermont ; 458, 159 388, 507 10, 962. 66 467 
Virginia 2, 926, 935 | 11, 553, 147 258, 449. 85 18, 937 
Virgin Islands-__- i 430, 055 406, 061 6, 816. 40 | 2, 421 
Washington 54, 239, 550 48, 632, 980 1, 116, 888. 39 | 57, 196 
West Virginia- 9, 986, 197 | 8, 978, 878 206, 249. 55 10, 326 
Wisconsin 428, 927 86, 110, 879 1, 819, 479. 98 | 71, 307 
Wyoming 5, 456, 930 4, 900, 827 114, 510.11 | 5, 782 





I ae me 2, 457, 089, 178 


baa 
2, 250, 892,012 | 49, 164, 422. 41 | 2, 902, 017 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT 
Mr. Gary. I have here a copy of the audit report of the Comptroller 
General to the Congress of the United States on the Postal Savings 
System, in which he says this: 


We recommend that Congress give further consideration to whether under 
present conditions there is a need for the Postal Savings System. 


In another place he states: 


We feel that by and large the purposes for establishing the System are no 
longer applicable. 


Has the Post Office Department given that report any consideration ? 
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Mr. Rosertson. Very careful consideration, and we agree with those 
statements. 

Mr. Gary. The Department agrees with the statement contained 
in the Comptroller General’s report ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes; the above-mentioned statements. 

Mr. Gary. Have any steps been taken to comply with those rec- 
ommendations ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. Periodically bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress abolishing or curtailing the Postal Savings System, and we have 
testified on those bills. 

Mr. Gary. If the Postal Savings System is abolished the public will 
have available the facilities of the Treasur y Department for the pur- 
chase of bonds, in which they could invest their savings; would they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes; but I think the two systems are not parallel. 
The Postal Savings System will take small amounts, while $18.75 is the 
minimum bond. 

Mr. Gary. Does not the Treasury Department sell savings stamps 
which can be converted into bonds ? 

Mr. Rosertson . Yes; but they do not bear interest. 

Mr. Gary. And the postal savings deposits bear interest ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DECLINING USE OF POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Mr. Roserrson. The Postal Savings System has been declining 
teadily since 1948. At that time the deposits were about $3,400 mil- 
lion. They are now about $2,114 million and are going down at the 
rate of about $20 million a month, so that, in a sense, the liquidation 
of the Postal Savings System is taking care ‘of itself. 

Mr. Gary. During the year 1954 the deposits were $1,197 wpeme 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, that is the amount deposited in that yea 

Mr. Gary. In 1954 the deposits during the year were $1, 197,325,333, 
whereas the withdrawals during the year were $1,403,454,284, which 
bears out your statement that there is a steady withdrawal. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And that the withdrawals are larger than the deposits 
during the year. 

Mr. RoperTson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Apparently the balance to the credit of depositors 
reached a peak in 1947 when the deposits were $3,392,773,461. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is substantially right. The actual peak was 
in February 1948, but that month does not show in the report. The 
difference in amount between December 1947 and Februar y 1948 was 
very slight. 


EFFECT OF DISCONTINUING POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. What saving would there be to the Post Office Depart- 
ment if the Postal Savings System were discontinued ? 
Mr. Rosertson. There would be no savings, but, rather, a loss to 
the Post Office Department if it were discontinued. 


ila Abeta Mele! ele 
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Mr. Gary. Does it not cost the Department money to carry the 
system on? 1 

Mr. Rosertson. Let me give you the 1954 figures which will answer 
that. 

The gross profit of the system, which represents the difference 
between interest earned on the securities in which the funds invested, 
and the interest paid to depositors, was $15,210,666. Our expense 
of handling Postal Savings was $7,828,865, leaving a balance of $7,- 
381,801 which includes a nonrecurring profit of $334,634.38 on the 
sale of securities. 

Mr. Gary. It would not be a profitable venture, then, to discontinue 
it? 

Mr. Ropertrson. No, sir. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Gary. It appears that the Comptroller General recommended 
that 

If the Postal Savings System is to be continued, we have the following addi- 
tional recommendations for consideration : 

1. Elimination of the cash reserve fund with the Treasurer of the United States. 

Has that been done ? 

Mr. Rogertson. We recommend that too. It would take legislation 
to eliminate it. 

Mr. Gary. And 


2. Disposition of deceased depositor account balances. 


Mr. Rosertson. I think we agree with that in principle, but we 
are running into some difficulties. Postal Savings funds are trust 
funds, and come within the jurisdiction of the State in which the funds 
are deposited, and have to go through the probate or other proceedings 
in those States. You, as a lawyer, would understand that better 
than I. 

Mr. Gary. It would seem to me that it would be governed by 
State law. 

Mr. Rorertson. That is right. 


STAFF IN REGIONAL BUDGET OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. How large a staff will be located in the regional budget 
offices ? 

Mr. Bruce. The regional budget offices will run 3 for each region, 
and for 15 regions that will be 45 people. 


UNIT COST OF PRINTING POSTAGE STAMPS 


Mr. Gary. Has there been any change recently in the unit cost of 
printing postage stamps? 

Mr. Ropertson. I think there was a slight decrease in certain items. 
I think, toward the end of 1954, and you can correct me on this, Mr. 
Marks, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing felt that it was run- 
ning behind its costs, so it gave us a little boost on some of the last 
deliveries. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marks. That is right. For 2 months there was a slight rise 
in order to recover their cost. 
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Mr. Gary. According to the statistics furnished to us by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Pr inting there has been an increase in the unit cost 
of printing postage stamps rather than a decrease this year and last 
year. 
~ Mr. Marks. I think, to some extent, it is caused by the difference in 
the type of stamp ordered. We are using vending machines, and they 
charge more for coils than for the regular stamp. There has been a 
rise in the last 2 months of the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Gary. Well, they show here an increase in 1955 over 1954, and 
an increase In 1956 over 1955 in all stamps, ordinary airmail, small; air- 
mail, large; book, ordinary mail, ordinary airmail, commemorative, 
postage due, and special delivery. They have it broken down, and 
they show an increase in each category. 

Mr. Ropertrson. I cannot testify on that. We shall examine that 
statement, and if we have any differences we shall let you know. 

Mr. Gary. I wish you would do that, please, sir. 

Mr. Rozerrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. When you prepared your budget were you advised by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing that you should ask for an 
increase for that purpose / 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir. We show exactly the same cost in 1956 that 
we have shown in 1955. 1955 shows a slight increase over 1954, but 
we had no advice at that time of an increase, and this was last July. 


PUBLIC LAW 199, LIMITING SIZE AND WEIGHT OF PACKAGES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, there has been a very considerable con- 
troversy over Public Law 199. The Postmaster General told us last 
year that he was going to study that question, and possibly make some 
recommendations with reference to the law. What is the status of that 
study ? 

Mr. Rovertson. I think we have gotten no further than our recom- 
mendation that there be uniformity to and from all classes of post 
offices. I do not think that we are prepared to say what that limit 
should be. 

Mr. Gary. Public Law 199 relates to the limitation of the weight 
and size of parcel-post packages. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Your recommendation is that the weight and size should 
be uniform ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes; between all post offices, for all categories of 
shipments. 

Mr. Gary. What does the law provide now with respect to that? 

Mr. Rosertrson. I havea speech on that. 

Mr. Gary. You might put it in the record. 

Mr. Ronerrson. Under this law parcels mailed at a first-class post 
office for delivery to another first-class post office are limited to 40 
pounds for the local, first, and second zones and to 20 pounds for the 
third through the eighth zones. 

Mr. Gary. Pardon me; ; do you know any reason for that distinction ? 

Mr. Rorertson. I know the reasons that were urged at the time. 

Mr. Gary. I would like to know what the reason for that is? 

Mr. Rosertson. It was said that the Post Office Department was in 
the freight business, and was competing with private carriers. 
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Mr. Gary. No; I am talking about that particular distinction be- 
tween 20 and 40 pounds. I can understand some of the other distine- 
tions. In other words, the difference between the limitation on parcels 
between two first-class offices would be to prevent competition with 
other enterprises. The express companies do not serve the rural sec- 
tions. Therefore they continued the heavier parcels to the rural sec- 
tions so that those sections would get adequate delivery facilities, but 
I have never yet understood the reason for the difference between this 
zone business, 40 pounds for the first and second zones and the 20 
pounds for the zones beyond that. Do you know any reason for that 
at all? 

Mr. Roperrson. I will ask Mr. Bruce if he remembers from the 
hearings. 

Mr. Bruce. The discussion was that the purpose was to take it off 
of the railroads or other mail-carrying facilities and restrict it through 
the second zone. That is practically local. They expect to keep it 
off the railroads, particularly interstate, and the 20 pounds beyond 
zone 3, which is about 150 miles, would then be regular railroad trans- 
portation. The objective was to cut down the shipments beyond the 
150-mile point. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, the railroads did not want the short 
hauls; is that it? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes: I suspect that was a factor. 

Mr. Gary. Excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ropertson. I shall resume. 

The size of such parcels is limited to 72 inches, length and girth 
combined. Parcels mailed at or addressed for delivery to any second-, 
third-, or fourth-class post office are subject to the old limits of 70 
pounds and 100 inches, length and girth combined. 

There are certain other exc eptions to the smaller weight and size 
limits. These include parcels mailed on or addressed for delivery 
on a rural or star route, parcels containing baby fowl, nursery stock 
and agricultural commodities, and parcels mailed to or from any 
Army, Air Force, or fleet post office, or to or from any Territory or 
possession of the United States, including the Canal Zone and Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. Gary. Do those provisions give you any administrative diffi- 
culties in the Post Office ? 

Mr. Rosertson. A substantial amount. 

Mr. Gary. But so far, as I understand it, the Department has not 
made any recommendation as to changes in the law? 

Mr. Rosertson. Other than on the matter of uniformity. 

Mr. Gary. The Department has recommended uniformity to the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Roserrson. We testified before the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations in January 1954. 

Mr. Gary. Has there been any consideration of that law this year? 

Mr. Rozerrson. I have not heard. I am sure there have been no 
hearings on it. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Broyhill, I believe, has introduced a bill with respect 
to it. Do you know what his bill provides? 

Mr. Rozertson. This is subject to confirmation, but I think that 
that bill simply repeals Law 199, and puts sizes and weights back 
where they were. 
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Mr. Gary. It was my understanding that his bill repeals Law 199. 

Mr. Rosertrson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Gary. Would that put it back where it was if we repealed that 
law? Did not that law repeal the old law? If you repealed 199, 
would it not leave you without any limitations at all ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. No, I think the old limit was 70 pounds and 100 
inches everywhere. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, but was not that repealed by 199? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. If that is repealed and then you repeal 199, would not the 
result be that you would not have any limitation at all? 

Mr. Rogerson. My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is that if 199 
were repealed, we would go back to the old size and weight limits 
which were in effect before 199 was passed. 

Mr. Gary. At least that is the intention of Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not sure of that, but it is my understanding 
of the act. 

Mr. Gary. I am just trying to get information on it. It really 

appears to me that what you would have to do would be to amend 
tie law rather than repeal it. 


PROGRESS IN COST ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Robertson, when the Postmaster General read 
to us the other day letters from the Comptroller General which were 
very commendatory of the progress made in accounting procedures 
in the Post Office Department, was he referring to your work? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think he was referring to the work in my 


Bureau but a large amount of it was done before the offices of the 
Controller and the Bureau of Finance were consolidated. 


COST ANALYSIS 


Mr. Canrreip. You have cost analysis under the Bureau of Fi- 
nance. What progress have you made on cost analysis at the various 
post offices ¢ 

Mr. Roserrson. I am going to ask Mr. Bruce to comment on that. 

Mr. Canrietp. And what: offices have you been approached to do 
that work on? 

Mr. Bruce. The principal part of the program right now is an 
attempt to find people qualified for the regions to do that particular 
work, 

As far as I know they have not actually set up a system in a given 
post office as yet designed for the purpose of giving us the cost analy- 

sis that we desire to get. This also includes, as you know, cost ascer- 
arenes and that is being carried on, of course, but the one that 

are primarily interested in now is this cost-analysis group, which 
is in the process ot formation now. 

Mr. CanFietp. That project will involve what type of work? 

Mr. Bruce. A method of evaluating the work-standards program, 
the cost of various units of work in individual post offices, particu- 
larly the large ones, and probably eventually reach the point where 
we can develop the cost of handling the various classes of mail at indi- 
vidual post offices. 
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That has been an objective of ours for many, many years. It is 
very difficult and involves a tremendous amount of details in order to 
ixeep the costs from being prohibitive. That is a problem we are now 
trying to surmount with this new group, and we think we can do it. 

‘Mr. Canrreip. Wasn’t there a cost- analysis project involving some 
50 leading offices in the country completed some time back ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. That was the unit-factor system. It was in 
49 post offices. The cost was entirely too great for the results that 
we achieved. We did get good results in a number of the offices, but 
we found that the method we were using to determine the quantity of 
mail, which is the basis for any cost s system, was entirely too great, 
and that is why we are switching over to this other approach. We 
think that will solve our pr oblem. 


VOLUME OF MAIL RELATED TO MANPOWER NEEDS 


Mr. Canrieip. Mr. Robertson, under your service comes the Divi- 
sion of the Budget, and that is the division which prepares the fore- 
casts as to volume of mail, is it not? 

Mr. Roserrson. That is Mr, Bruce’s particular division. 

Mr. Bruce. We are presently preparing it, Mr. Canfield. We prob- 
ably will have the statistics and economics unit prepare it for us. 
They will probably be better qualified to do it than we are. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I believe you told us yesterday, Mr. Bruce, that 
there can be a certain amount of swing between your forecast and 
actual performance without affecting manpower to a great degree. 
Is that a ue? Thave special reference to carriers. 

Mr. Bruce. That is true in many of the accounts. Of course, other 
accounts are affected by volume, but we have large numbers such as 
city carriers, rural carriers, the supply items, equipment items, and 
so on. Twenty-five percent of our total clerks are not mail-handling 
clerks and are not directly affected by mail volume. In the long run, 
of course, they are, but not in as close a ratio as they would be for 
other types of employees. 

Mr. Canrrecp. Currently you are adding manpower, especially in 
the carrier field, to take care of extensions of ¢ ity routes. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. In the Bureau of Operations the 
increase for carriers will exceed 1,600 for 1956. I think the overall 
net increase is between 1,700 and 1,800. 


INTEREST ON POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Mr. Canrieitp. Mr. Robertson, what is the interest paid on deposits 
in the Postal Savings System ? 

Mr. Rozertson. Two percent. 

Mr. Canrtetp. That has been the standard interest rate for many 
years ? 

Mr. Rorerrson. Since the beginning. 

Mr. CanFtetp. Can you tell us how that interest can be drawn and 
how it is compounded ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. On September 1, 1954, we changed the method of 
paying interest so that it is now compounded annually on whole 
dollar amounts. That was done primarily to ent down the activity in 
withdrawing money and redepositing it in order to collect the interest. 
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DIVISION OF MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Canrretp. You have the Division of Money Orders, which is 
responsible for the general direction of the postal money-order system, 
both domestic and intern: itional, and the preparation of conventions 
for the exchange of money orders with foreign countries 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrievp. Briefly, what is the picture regarding that Division 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. It is a very active and a very important Division, 
but its costs substantially exceed its revenues. One of our under- 
takings is to reduce the cost of handling the money-order system. 

Mr. Canrietp. Are there more money orders being taken out by 
the general public now than in prior years? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think slightly less. 

Mr. Marks. We lost 9 million in volume last veal 


DIVISION OF PHILATELY 


Mr. Canrienp. How about the Division of Philately, which is re- 
sponsible for the direction of the philatelic program, issuance of 
stamps, and stamps of selected quality for collectors‘ Will you dis- 
cuss that 4 

Mr. Roperrson. It is a service division. Philately is becoming a 
very large hobby in this country. It is estimated that there are 12 
million stamp collectors. 

The Division of Philately is set up to take care of their particular 
needs; in other words, stamps for collectors’ purposes rather than for 
postal purposes. 

There are a great many details which I, not being a philatelist, do 
not fully appreciate. But well-centered stamps, first- day sales, and 
matters of that sort, which appeal particularly to philatelists, are 
given special attention. 


ISSUANCE OF COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


Mr. Canrizip. How many commemorative stamps were issued this 
past year and how many were issued as the result of the order of the 
Postmaster General, and how many as the result of legislation by the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Rorerrson. As [recall it, there were five commemorative stamps 
issued last year, a somewhat smaller number than usual because we 
also issued part of a new regular series. All of those were issued on 
the authority of the Postmaster General and none by act of Congress. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr, Canfield, I think the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, which in the past has handled the legislation providing 
for the issuance of stamps, have adopted a policy “that they will not 
approve any issue of stamps but are leaving the matter entirely to the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. Canrretp. Which is something which has been supported by this 
committee over a period of years. 
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Mr. Gary. Yes, absolutely. We have felt all the time that it ought 
to be in the hands of the Postmaster General. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. CanFreLtp. The Division of Philately is located wholly here in 
the Nation’s Capital, is it ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir; in the Post Office Department Building. 

Mr. Canrtevp. That has not been made part of this regionalization? 

Mr. Ropertson. No; that would not be practicable. It is a spe- 
cialty, and better as it is. 

Mr. Canrietp. That is a very well-paying enterprise, however ? 

Mr. Ropertson. It is profitable. 


PERSONNEL RELEASED FOR OTHER DUTIES BY REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Canrteip. Mr. Robertson, you tell us in your justifications, in 
describing the financial service, further consolidation of the inte- 
grated functions in inst: alling new accounting procedures and stream- 
lining the accounting and auditing work will make available the po- 
sitions of approximately 100 employees for employment in other areas 
in the Bureau during the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Bruce. The principal portion of that will come from the Di- 
vision of Accounting which is undergoing a decentralization to the 
regions. There will be a few other places where employees will be 
picked up because of changes in systems, such as payment of overage 
money orders. But in the main it will be from the Division of 
Accounting. 

Mr. CanFievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INVESTMENT OF POSTAL SAVINGS FUNDS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, how are the postal savings funds 
invested ? 

Mr. Ropertson. They are all in United States Government bonds 
except a small amount of cash in banks. 

Mr. Gary. If the system were discontinued, it would be necessary 
to liquidate those bonds, would it not ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, depending on how fast it were to be discon- 
tinued. I think you can just say yes. 

Mr. Gary. At the present time the Government is trying to increase 
its sale of bonds rather than to liquidate them, is it not? 

Mr. Roserrson. I would say this: If the bonds in the Postal Savings 
System were sold they would have to be bought by somebody else. 

Mr. Gary. It would require a redistribution of over $2 billion worth 
of Government bonds? 

Mr. Rorertson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. In order to discontinue the System at the present time? 

Mr. Ropertson. That is right. 

Mr. Canrrewp. It is my understanding that while many bills have 
been presented to abolish this System, only two have reached the point 
of hearings by congressional committees, and no action has been taken. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield, certainly I was not advocating the aboli- 
tion of the System. I was trying to bring out the facts. 
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I think, however, the fact that the General Accounting Office has 
recommended it is grounds for serious consideration, and I was trying 
to get information with reference to it for the record. 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CHANGE IN INTEREST ON POSTAL SAVINGS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, you mentioned a recent change in the 
method of determining interest on these postal savings funds. 

When was that change made and what is the change, specifically ? 

Mr. Ropertson. On September 1, 1954, we issued a new form of cer- 
tificate; that is, we began to issue a new form of certificate, on which 
interest would be compounded annually on whole dollar amounts. 

Mr. Gary. How was it done before? 

Mr. eigenen It was payable quarterly, in simple interest. As a 
result, a great many depositors were bringing in their certificates, 
oolleniaar the interest, and then redepositing ‘the principal and the 
interest, thereby making an involved transaction. 

Mr. Gary. The interest was not figured before until the depositor 
withdrew his deposit. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Marks. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosertson. It was accruing on a quarterly basis but it was not 
computed until he wanted to draw it. 

Mr. Gary. If he wanted to get his interest he had to draw his entire 
deposit. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rosertrson. Unless he happened to have a number of smaller 
certificates. Then he could surrender part of his certificates and col- 
lect part of his interest. 

Mr. Gary. But he had to withdraw the deposits in order to collect 
any interest on those particular deposits / 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. And the interest then was figured at a straight 2 percent 
from the date of deposit ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Sothat the interest was not compounded ? 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. By withdrawing his entire funds, collecting his interest, 
and redepositing he could compound it himself? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. And that is what was being done ? 

Mr. Rosnerrson. That is right in many cases. 

Mr. Gary. You provided “for compounding on an annual basis to 
prevent those withdrawals ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. We found that 65 percent of the activity in our 
certificates was for the collection of interest. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you very much, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Roperrson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Wepnesbay, Frsruary 23, 1955. 






FACILITIES 







WITNESSES 





ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 


FACILITIES 
ROLLIN D. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF REAL ESTATE 


ROY D. SCHLEGEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VEHICLES 









Amounts available for obligation 





1956 estimate 





1955 estimate 





1954 actual 

















$124, 890,000 | $159, 800, 000 





Appropriation or estimate re? 

Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 374, to ‘‘Administration, 
Post Office Department”’ 

Transferred from ‘Operations, Post Office Department,” 
pursuant to Public Law 374 





—42, 000 | 






33, 439. 000 | 





158, 287, 000 159, 800, 000 
575, 681 861, 594 
365, 000 365, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 





159, 227,681 | 161, 026, 594 
— 10, 242, 500 


148, 985, 181 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 






161, 026, 594 





SAND NRE 98S te ss 8 ds hin sig a 05 65 ae otewesinen 
Comparative transfer from 






‘Administration, Post Office Department”’ Wa eh. 6565-3 k sé bes ecdss 
“‘Operations, Post Office Department’’- - -- : BSD, WE Ue 1a 5a o5ccc nw anl oobkguacded 
‘“‘Reimbursements from other accounts”’ 32, 797 FeAl bn hdne deem 









Total obligations 132, 275, 448 148, 985, 181 161, 026, 594 

















Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). 










Obligations by activities 













Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate) 1956 estimate 


















Direct Obligations 






, 326, 728 $2, 577, 995 $2, 869, 224 





1. Administration of postal facilities : $1 

2. Local transportation 58,187,147 | 60, 551,410 61, 814, 597 

3. Operation of buildings , 44, 634, 200 54. 306, 500 64, 798, 000 

4. General postal supply service - -- 27, 746, 016 31, 184, 276 | 31, $79, 773 
Total direct obligations 131, 894, 091 148, 620, 181 | 160, 661, 594 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | | 






| | 
32, 797 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 





i. Administration of postal facilities 






3. Operation of buildings 348, 560 | 350, 000 | 350, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
381, 357 365, 000 | 365, 000 


other accounts 





132, 275, 448 148, 985, 181 | 161, 026, 5% 





Total obligations 
























mate 


10, O00 


10, OOO 
1, 594 
9, 000 


6, 594 


mat 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


4 verage Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary-- a 7 d a $4, 824 | $4, 65 $4. 66 
Average grade__- : GS-6.6 | 1S-6. GS-6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-.---- -- rat $4, 207 | $4, 183 | $4, 


Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions. = $23, 021, 671 | 24, 845, 353 | $25, 751,15 
Positions other than perme inent__- 9, 963, 873 | 9, 941, 544 | , 032, 6 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas ________- | 6, 108 , 668 | 10, 6 
Payment above basic rates_____- aieale 1, 357, 938 | 1,5 594, 46 2, 009, 


—|—— . anaes 


Total personal service obligations - - -- sd ba _ 349, 590 36, : 92, 25 37, 803, 556 


Direct Obligations 


| 

01 Personal services-.- ddate k : .-----| 34,316,793 | 36,377,025 37, 788, 556 
02 Travel-- ae 92, 842 | , 48! 232, 401 
03 Transportation of things eae 13, 252, 849 2 183.4 , 018, 136 
04 Communication services 2, 116, 000 2, 772, 95 2, 999, 950 
05 Rents and utility services__- 36, 544.151 | ), 422, 250 | 650 
06 Printing and reproduction _------ fanae 3, 080, 727 | 3, ae 3, 654, 700 
07 Other contractual services. - _- ‘ 4, 508, 607 | §, 364, 295 | j » Of 95, 5, 095 
Services performed by other agencies__- 1 114. 456 | 225, | , 700 

08 Supplies and materials_- ...-| 18,843,979 21, 346, O86 | 23, 728, 088 
09 Equipment : | 19,019, 574 22, 993, 253 | 22, , 468 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ ; hi | 746 2, 850 | “2 850 


15 Taxes and assessments _- oak : 3, 367 | 000 | 8, 000 


Total direct obligations. __._.__- wrkébindas = 131, 804, om | _148, 620, 181 0, 661, 594 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Personal services__- | 32, 797 | 5, 000 5, 000 
Communication services_......-.--- 348, 560 350, 000 | 350, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts-___-_-- d 35 365, 000 365, 000 


Total obligations___- a } 1 30, 275, 448 148, 985, 181 31, 026, 594 


Mr. Gary. We will now take up the appropriation for “Facilities.” 

We have as the principal witness Mr. Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Facilities. 

Mr. Kieb, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Kres. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like first to pre- 
sent to you members of my staff w ho are here—Mr. Ir ving W. Thomas, 
chief administrative aide, Mr. Robert Brinkmeyer, fiscal aide, and 
the directors of the three divisions, Mr. Rollin Barnard, Director 
of the Division of Real Estate, Mr. Roy D. Schlegel, Director of the 
Division of Motor Vehicles, and Mr. William Townsend, Director 
of the Division of Equipment and Supplies. 

You will recall last year Mr. O’Donovan was with me as that di- 
rector. 

The Postmaster General has chosen him for promotion to be the 
first regional director in the new regional system. Mr. Townsend was 
just under him at the time and has since been promoted. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I would like to point out to the Committee, so that we might get 
the general understanding of the work of the Bureau of Facilities, 
that it is basically a service bureau. We do not operate or handle the 
mails. 

It is our job to supply the operating bureaus with the supplies, 
equipment, and services which they need. 


REORGANIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


Last year, when we appeared before you, we discussed in some de- 
tail the reorganization of the Bureau along functional lines, pointing 
out that we were in a period of transition at the time. 

We have completed the planning for that reorganization, although 
we are still in a transitional stage in the adoption of new procedures 
and methods down the staff line. 

If the committee should like to look at an organizational chart, we 
are prepared to show it to you and discuss it with you if you would 
like to do so. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Does that complete your statement on reorganization ? 

Mr. Kies. That will complete the reorganization except for minor 
changes which we will have to make as we go through a second round 
study of methods and procedures. 

The basic difference, of course, was that our Bureau was all in 
Washington in 1953. We had no regional or decentralized adminis- 
trative staff at all. We are doing principally an allowance control 
job. 

We now have organized the three divisions, which are our three prin- 
cipal functions—real estate, equipment and supplies, and motor ve- 
hicles. We have created in our division of real estate 15 regional 
offices, following the regional pattern of the entire department, and 
we are delegating to those offices the authority to commit. We have 
already delegated the authority to commit, on month to month leases 
and emergency space needs. 

Within a few months we will delegate to them authority to commit 
on leases up to $3,000 a year and 5 years, and later in the year we 
will delegate to them authority to commit on leases of $5,000 a year 
and 10 years. 

All of the larger transactions will have to come to Washington for 
approval, but this authority delegation will transfer from Washing- 
ton to the regions the bulk of our leasing transactions, and most of the 
paper work will then be accomplished right in the field where the 
problems are and where the decisions have to be made. 

Our new chart reflects that regional organization. 

In the Division of Motor Vehicles we now have 15 regional offices 
set up, each of which will completely control the operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles in that region, plus accomplishing the hiring 
of other vehicles for the regional director who establishes the need 
for motor vehicle transportation in his region. 
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COST CONTROL FOR MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION 


Weare planning and hope to havein complete operation by the end 
of this fiscal year a motor pool type of operation where through bud- 
veting control the actual costs of motor vehicle transportation will be 
in the budgets of the regional directors, so that the users of the vehicles 
themselves will be responsible for the actual cost. 

Instead of our coming to you to justify a big ball of wax appropria- 
tion for all the vehicles we will come to you with a consolidated budget, 
hut one which will represent the responsibility of each regional direc- 
tor, so that he will be budget- and cost-conscious. 

We have added a machine bookkeeping type of control on each truck 
so that we will know the actual cost of maintaining and operating each 
vehicle on the basis of its make, size, use, volume, cost of tires and tubes, 
cost of gas and oil consumed, cost of maintenance and repairs, labor 
and parts, road calls, depreciation, administrative overhead, all car- 
ried down to the end result of a total cost per hour and per mile of that 
vehicle during each month. By taking an average of a given number 
of trucks of a given kind in a certain pool we can immediately deter- 
mine by looking at the list which vehicles are operating above average 
cost and thus isolate our increased cost of maintenance. 

We will also use that as a guide for the replacement of a vehicle, 
when its maintenance costs begin to become excessive rather than an 
arbitrary 6 years or 50,000-mile formula. 

yy that means we also hope to be able to help materially to obtain 
better utilization of vehicles, using the right vehicle for the right 
job. 

Mr. Gary. How much more personnel does your reorganization 
require ¢ 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Kies. In all there are three divisions, and I have not discussed 
the third one which is equipment and supplies. 

In that particular division we have consolidated the purchasing 
agents department with equipment and supplies, each of whom were 
doing similar things. 

We have created 4 divisional supply centers, 1 in New York, 1 in 
Chicago, 1 in Kansas City, and 1 in Washington. 

Three of them now are operating; the Kansas City divisional supply 
center opens next Monday. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL FOR BUREAU OF FACILITIES 


The total number of positions under the Bureau of Facilities in- 
cluding mail-equipment shops in Washington, but excluding field per- 
sonnel, was 977 in January of 1958. It is now down to 840, including 
the entire regional staffs. 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. At one time in the purchase of new automobiles the 
chassis were being built in Detroit, they would be sent east where the 
bodies were being built; then some would be sent back to the west 
coast. Has any improvement been made in that situation ? 
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Mr. Kies. We, of course, are required to follow the pattern of manu- 
facturers. 

All of our procurement, except’ for reséateh vehicles, ‘is aimed at 
commercial production-line vehicles rather than specially built 
vehicles. 

We have eliminated the heat-treating of chassis. We have reduced 
the size of vehicles materially. We have a chart to illustrate that. 

However, the custom in truck manufacture is for body manufac- 
turers to make a body and automobile manufacturers to make chassis, 
except for a few models where certain manufacturers manufacture 
their own bodies, so that some assembly is necessary. 

The chassis-body assembly, however, in our procurement since we 
have been here, has been handled directly by the vendor. However, 
we are now studying the difference between the two methods of pro- 
curement to determine whether or not we are doing it in the most 
economical fashion. 

Incidentally, our specifications now call for standard production- 
line, commercial-type vehicles, with very slight body modifications, 
and we are using lighter vehicles with passenger-car tires instead of 
truck tires. We have had no procurement in dual-tread wheels at all. 

We have moved into the light vehicle and a few of the larger size 
vehicle procurement. When we get to the discussion of vehicle pro- 
curement I should like to ask Mr. Schlegel to discuss the makeup of 
our fleet and what our plans are, in detail. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. Before we do that, let us insert pages 113 and 114 of the 


justifications into the record, and also insert the general statement on 
page 115. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1955___________~- = ____. $124, 890, 000 
Transfer of functions from: 
Operations, 1955 gh = : a 454 34, 187, 000 
Transfer of functions to: 
Administration, 1955____- ; g ; — $42, 000 
Operations, 1955 —748, 000 
—————- —790, 000 
Total funds available, 195: 158, 287, 000 
Estimated savings, 195: —10, 242, 500 
Total estimated obligations, 1955__-_________ Si ees 8 aa te 148, 044, 500 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 : 159, 800, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1956 11, 755, 500 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease (—) in obligations 


Activity and account 





Administration of postal facilities: 


Bureau of facilities _____- — 
Regional facilities personnel. 


Group life insurance, administration of posts il facilities. - 


Subtotal 


Local transportation: 


Vehicle service personnel 
Vehicle hire 
Government vehicle oper rations 

Purchase of vehicles___- 

Uniform allowances, facilities - -- aa 
Group life insurance, local transports ition 


Subtotal 


Operation of buildings: 


Communication service - -------- 

Rents. - - --- 

Fuel and utility services 

Building supplies equipment and maintenance. -- 


Subtotal 


1955 


$1, 208, 000 
1, 363, 000 


6, 995 | 


1956 


$1, 238, 000 


| 
| 


9, 224 


2, 577, 995 ) 


| 32, 800, 000 | 
9, 500, 000 | 
__| 12, 200, 000 


5, 591, 000 


145, 000 | 
90, 410 | 


, de i9, 224 | 


| 33, 500, 000 
7, 600, 000 
13, 800, 000 
| 5) 900, 000 
579, 000 
110, 597 


| 
| 
| 


1, 622, 000 | 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (—) 


$30, 000 
259, 000 
2 299 


a, eee 


700, 000 
—1, 900, 000 
1, 600, 000 
309, 000 
434, 000 

20, 187 





| 2,773, 000 
31, 673, 500 


11, 350, 000 | 


| 8, 410, 000 


| 00, 3% 26, 410 


| 36, 418, 000 
12, 550, 000 
12, 680, 000 


"61, 489, 597 | 


3, 000, 000 


‘1, 163, 187 


227, 000 
4, 744, 500 
1, 200, 000 
4, 270, 000 


of rime 54, 206, 500 | 64,648,000 | 10, 441, 500 
all. | General postal supply service: ' 
31Ze 15 Headquarters printing, supplies, and equipment. - 605, 000 | 543, 000 | —62, 000 

. Mechanicians and examiners. ..............---------- 4 202, 000 213, 000 11, 000 

TO- Equipment shops-_------ , -.--| 2,843,000 | 2,938, 000 | 95, 000 
of §& Postal supplies and equipment 23, 660, 000 | 23, 565,000 | = —95, 000 
Pie PINUS. 02. ois - 3, 621,000 | 3,531, 000 —90, 000 

Group life insurance, general post: al supply service ____- 2, 595 | 3,179 584 








30, 933, 595 30, 793, 179 | 


148, 044, 500 159, 800, 000 | ll, 755, 500 


Subtotal —140, 416 


Total facilities 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation is to provide for the administration and operation of the 
sureau of Facilities and is under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of that Bureau. The activities administered, in whole or in 
part, by this Assistant Postmaster General are as follows: Local transportation 
includes vehicle hire, purchase, maintenance, and operation of Government- 
owned vehicles; Operation of buildings includes provision of quarters for post 
office operation, postal transportation service, and vehicle service together with 
fuel and utility service, services, supplies, and equipment for operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned, leased, rented, and lease-purchased space, and communication 
service for postal field and departmental operations; general postal supply 
service includes the provision of services, supplies, and equipment for operation 
of the postal field and departmental services including printing and the opera- 
tions cost of the mail equipment shops which manufactures mail bags and locks. 

Because additional facilities and space must be provided when the volume of 
mail increases, this appropriation is affected by mail volume. In addition, 
many of the accounts in this appropriation reflect the provisions for moderniza- 
tion of postal plant and equipment for improved operation. 


O00 


O00 
HOV 
500 
000 

: Mr. Gary. It appears that your annual appropriation for 1955 was 
500 $124,890,000. 


TRANSFER OF MOTOR VEHICLE SERVICE PERSONNEL TO FACILITIES BUREAU 
To that you added functions, transferred from Operations, amount- 
ing to $34,187,000. 
What were those functions ? 
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Mr. Kies. That is for the field personnel of the motor vehicle serv- 
ice. They had been transferred out of the Bureau in 1953 because 
we were not organized at that time to handle it. The payroll and 
personnel functions were being handled by postmasters. 

We felt this whole operation should be in the same accountable 
position in the Bureau of Operations. 

Since that time the concept of the motor vehicle pool has been care- 
fully studied and affirmed. This is the first step to build the motor 
vehicle pool by transferring from Operations back to Facilities the 
field personnel of the motor vehicle service. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO ADMINISTRATION AND BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Then you transferred certain functions to Administra- 
tion and Operations, one an item of $42,000, and the other an item of 
$748,000. What are those ? 

Mr. Kies. The $42,000 transfer to Administration represents mail 
messenger service from each bureau which has been centralized, and 
some accounting personnel which went to the Controller’s Bureau at 
that time and has subsequently been combined with the Bureau of 
Finance. 

The $748,000 item represents transfer from the mail equipment 
shops of the mail bag repair function, which has now been decen- 
tralized to six field mail bag repair units. These are handled by the 
Bureau of Operations in the field. We have charts to illustrate the 
operation of this function if you care to see them. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Gary, That makes total funds available for 1955, $158,287,000. 
From that you have an estimated savings of $10,242,500, 

How were those savings effected ? 

Mr. Kies. The principal item of those savings was an item of 
about $414 million in the vehicle hire account. 

We found that by substituting Government-owned vehicles, oper- 
ating at a lower cost than vehicle hire contracts, through double- 
touring the tours of duty for the trucks, by placing all of our trucks in 
operation where many of them had been reserved for peak loads, and 
by operating them for longer hours we were able to replace many 
vehicle hire contracts and thus save about $414 million gross from that 
account. 

The balance of those savings were made up partially from rents 
because we were unable to get our leasing program rolling and some 
from postal supphes and equipment because of the new procurement 
policies in the Bureau of Facilities operation. Instead of our just 
buying items for stock we bought them only to need. The new indus- 
trial engineering department which is just now getting fully under- 
way had not yet established the need for some of this equipment. 
Therefore we had a principal item in that account which amounted 
to about $2,500,000. 

The rest of these savings are reductions in cost in the mail equip- 
ment shop, payroll, and miscellaneous items which cut across all of 
the allotments, where we found we needed less money. 

As fast as we could project the fact that we would need less money 
the money was put in the Postmaster General’s reserve fund. 
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HIRED VERSUS GOVERNMENT OPERATED VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. The Bureau of Operations has adopted a policy of chang- 
ing from direct operation to contract operation in its highway post 
office facilities. 

Apparently your policy is the other way. You are getting away 
from hire and going to Government oper ation. 

Mr. Kren. There are two different problems. The highway post 
office vehicles, as you will recall, were specially built vehicles, quite 
expensive to build, quite expensive to maintain and operate, par- 
ticularly the articulated rigs. 

The Bureau of Transport: ition found that they could contract for 
service at a lower cost than they could maintain and operate these 
highway post offices which were not operated, incidentally, by the 
motor vehicle service. They were operated separately. 

Mr. Gary. By whom? 

Mr. Kren. By the Bureau of Transportation. 

Mr. Gary. Why couldn’t that operation have been transferred to the 
Motor Vehicle Bureau ? 

Mr. Kier. I am not sure that it shouldn’t be nor that it won’t be, 
and that we won’t be able to show a better operating statement when 
we reach that point in organization. 

Meantime, however, most of the highway post office operations are 
in rural areas where we do not have garage maintenance facilities. 

Most of them were too large to get into our garage operating facili- 
ties. We are correcting this situation very rapidly by not storing our 
trucks in garages but rather out in the open and just bringing them in 
to a lubritorium style building for servicing. 

It. may well be that in our motortruck pool operation, when we get 
it in full operation, which will not be until the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, we may be able to pick up these contracts from the Bureau 
of Transportation. We are now picking up a number of their other 
contracts upon request which incidentally are not reflected in this $414 
million saving. That saving is just within the accounts which are in 
our own allotments. 

In much of our work in the Bureau of Facilities we have need for 
capital funds to buy labor-saving equipment, mechanization of vari- 
ous types, light and color programs, and modern real-estate facilities 
through which are set up potential savings to be recaptured by the 
operating bureaus. 

They cannot recapture them until they have the new equipment in 
operation for some time. I believe your question is well asked, Mr. 
Chairman. I think there may be a time when we can move into 
that. field. 

We are not yet prepared to do it. 


CONDITION OF GARAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Gary. What is the present condition of your garages? 

Mr. Kies. Generally speaking, I think they are in “good condition. 
They are better than they were. We have no such things as grease 
pits any more. 
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We are trying to place the new vehicles facilities which we are leas- 
ing, as close to ‘the beginning of routes as possible to eliminate dead- 
head mileage. 

We are storing the vehicles out in the open on paved, protected, 
fenced and lighted areas, with our gas pumps outside under cover, 
outside wash racks where possible. The conditions in our garages 
ure greatly improved so far. 

We still have some to go. 

Mr. Gary. What do you use for grease pits ? 

Mr. Kren. Either a lift or a portable lift. Portable lifts are work- 
ing out very satisfactorily, costing less money and are more flexible in 
use. 

Mr. Gary. Several years ago the garages were not equipped with 
either grease pits or lifts. Men had to slide around under the trucks 
on little sleds. Has that been abolished ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir; as far as we have been able to do it. 

Mr. Scuurcer. Take, for example, in the city of Richmond. We 
have bought new automatic washing equipment. In the last several 
years a new type lift has been developed which is taken to the truck 

rather than the truck to the lift. We are not installing hoists as 
standard, though we have one there. In other garages we have spent 
over $300,000 in the last year in lifts, and adequ ite mechanisms to 
assure proper maintenance, both safetywise and labor reducing value- 
Ww ise. 

Mr. Gary. Has the repair shop in Chicago been modernized ? 

One time we went out there and they were operating on belt shifts. 
The whole shop was operated on a series of belt shifts so that if you 
wanted one machine on you had to turn them all on. The committee 
complained to the Department about the condition of the garage. 

When we went back a couple years later they had added 1 or 2 new 
machines, and the manager of the garage told us that they had been 
great time- and labor-saving devices, and they had saved considerable 
money on them, and that he hoped to get the entire garage modernized 
in time. 

Has that been done ¢ 

Mr. Kien. The garages in our big cities are one of our most difficult 
problems. We have been able to do some things to quickly alleviate 
some of the conditions. 

Ilowever, we have long leases in some cases. In other cases Govern- 
ment-owned buildings need modernization where we have to work 
through GSA to have it accomplished. 


ELIMINATION OF HEAVY MAINTENANCE ON VEHICLES 


We have eliminated the semiannual knockdown inspection of vehi- 
cles. We no longer rebuild engines. We no longer go into that type 
of repair work, so that we have eliminated a lot of the requirement for 
machine shops and heavy equipment. 

We are sticking to a straight A and B commercial type of mainte- 
nance to keep the vehicles operating. 

We try to handle them a little differently than they have been han- 
dled in the past, so that the need for the type of equipment you spoke 
of particularly has greatly diminished. 

We are going to concentrate on that kind of repairs in a few major 
garages where our equipment will be modern, will be electrically 
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operated instead of belt driven. It will be inspected and approved for 
operation before it is in use. We will have proper safety devices. 
We have a number of them now. 

Mr. Gary. It is my recollection that the Chicago garage was servic- 
ing about 1,500 cars completely, and partially serving about 1,500 

cars which were used outside and around the city. 

Mr. Scuircen. That is right. They had entirely too much work- 
load there. 

Mr. Gary. And it was the most antiquated shop I ever saw. 


Mr. ScuieceL, They took on work which nobody in the world ever 


could perform. Right now the Chicago garage is taking care only 
of its own trucks within the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Gary. But the situation has been improved 4 

Mr. Scuirce.. I would say it has been greatly improved. Chicago 
is a difficult area in which to operate, as is New York, and we have 
more improvements to make. 


STANDARDIZATION OF VEHICLES 





Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, you made some reference this morning to the 


fact that you are now using standard make motor equipment wherever 


possible, rather than having special equipment. 

What is being done toward making that equipment uniform 
throughout the system! We have found on some of our inspection 
trips that in various cities there are different types of motor vehicles 
requiring a very large stock of parts, because the parts for one type 
of equipment will not fit another type of equipment. Are you doing 
anything toward standardizing that equipment ¢ 

Mr. Kirn. The fleet, as it is ; presently constituted, is composed of 
seven principal categories, sizes, and types of trucks. 

In our program we are studying the makeup of the fleet. We are 
expecting to reduce that to four, and, by using production-line manu- 
factured vehicles, made according to standard specification, we hope 
to be able to come down to standard component parts, which means 
repair maintenance parts, that will be interchangeable, not only upon 
the same vehicles in the same categories of vehicles, but in other cate- 
gories as well. 

During the past 8 or 10 or 12 months we have rearranged the layout 
in garages, and have cleaned out many thousands of dollars worth of 
parts that have been held in inventory since 1927 to 1935. We 
found large supplies of tires and parts that no longer fit modern 
trucks. The inventory has been worked down to the point where it 
is modern and usable, and we have relieved the necessity for a con- 
siderable number of square feet of space. 

Within a few weeks we will be calling for public bids for the pro- 
curement of about 2,200 vehicles. We have established the specilica- 
tions which were submitted to some 25 manufacturers. I do not 
recall the exact number. 

In the hope that we can get as many bidders as possible we have in- 
vited their comments, suggestions, and recommendations in order to 
eliminate restrictive specifications. This should result in the widest 
— base for procurement and a standard production-line 
vehicle 
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The Department does require some slight body modifications in 
order to get a truck that will meet our particular needs, but these are 
of very minor character. ener 

I am going to ask Mr. Schlegel if he will discuss the chart that we 
have prepared to show you the kind of vehicles we have been using 
and the kind we are now buying and the types we are working toward. 

Explain it to the committee if you will. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scuuirce.. The problem as to the many makes and models 
which did exist in the fleet running through a number of years is 
going to take time to solve. It is going to take time to eliminate 
the undesirable and uneconomic vehicles but it is being worked on 
progressively. 

With the type of procurement that we have under existing public 
laws, naturally we had to excite wide competition among bidders, 
and we do not know just what make or model of truck we will finally 
get according to a given specification. 

For example, Dodge was the last successful bidder, but in the case 
of the pending procurement it is very hard to tell which manufacturer 
will be the low bidder, meeting the specifications. 

Mr. Gary. I was not speaking so much of the manufacturers of the 
trucks. 

Mr. Scuixcev. As to the different sizes of trucks? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, so that you could use uniform parts and not have to 
have all of this extra inventory of parts for each truck. 

Mr. Scnurcet. I think I can explain that to you. 


NEW TRUCK MODELS 


On this side of the chart [indicating] we have outlined a 114-ton 
Dodge truck. That was the truck that we had in the greatest number 
in the field, averaging about 41 percent of the fleet. 

It is not so much a matter of being a smaller truck than the old truck 
[indicating]. Although it has only a little less cubic feet of working 
space in it, it is actually a better truck for the mailman, because he 
has a working shelf up in front over the dashboard. The old truck 
had 200 cubic feet capacity and the new one has 160 actual cubic feet 
of working space in it, plus the working shelf. 

It is not only smaller, but it has single tires, a much smaller engine, 
and it takes up less space. It takes a space of 46.7 fewer square feet 
of garage and parking space in the street, and it is doing the work of 
the old larger vehicle [indicating]. 

I would like to show you the other trucks and refer to what Mr. Kieb 
told you about standardizing on the four sizes of trucks. 

This new truck over here is a 34-ton truck, with single tires, and 
has 318 cubic feet of working space in it, against the old 2-ton truck 
with a body weighing over 1.300 pounds more which we were carrying 
around on the street with 330 cubic feet. On that we save $345 origi- 
nal cost. Between these 2 new vehicles [indicating] we have 77 to 80 
percent interchangeable parts. The transmission is 100 percent inter- 
changeable. The motor parts with the exception of the crankshaft 
and probably the water pump are the only other two parts which are 
not interchangeable. 
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We are trying to simplify our procurement to where instead of hav- 
ing a supply depot to carry parts, as we used to have, most of the 
replacement parts for these trucks will be bought down the street 
when they are needed. Instead of having them in a warehouse 
where we have to be concerned about obsolescence and excess inventory 
we will get them under GSA contracts from a local dealer who carries 
the inventory. 


ELIMINATION OF RADIATOR REPAIR AND SEAT CUSHION SHOPS 


Mr. Gary. In that connection, I remember when wé were in Chicago 
several years ago they had the only radiator repair shop in the United 
States there, I think, and they were bringing radiators into that shop 
from wide areas. 

Mr. ScHLEGEL, Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Gary. Are you still doing that ? 

Mr. ScuHLecen. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What do you do with the radiators now 4 

Mr. Scuiecer. The life expectancy of radiators over the last 10 
years has changed a great deal. You know in your own car you 
have very little radiator trouble now. In the oldtime cars you had 
an entirely different type of radiator, and an entirely different type 
of heating. You did not have, for instance, thermostats which opened 
and closed on the radiator. All of that type of repair work requires 
technical equipment to handle it. 

Mr. Gary. What do you do with those radiators now ¢ 

Mr. Scuuece.. In these days we have very few radiators going in 
for repairs, except in accident cases. In those cases we send them out 
to outside people. 

Mr. Gary. Right in the locality ? 

Mr. Scnircen. Yes, sir, right in the locality. 

The same procedures you are talking about prevailed years ago in 
the case of seat cushions. We used to ship them to Baltimore from 
all over the country. 

Mr. Gary. We found out in the garage there that in the paint op- 
erations they were using gallon cans of paint. Are you still using 
gallon cans of paint ? 

Mr. Scuircent. We have changed that whole scheme, and I would 
like to show you something on that. 


COMPARATIVE DATA OF POST OFFICE VEHICLES 


Mr. Kier. If the chairman will permit it, I would like to put in the 
record the difference in the operating costs of these two types of ve- 
hicles. I think they will play a part in future appropriations, or, we 

can photostat the chart for you. Perhaps that would be the easiest 
way to put it in. 

Mr. Gary. Can you get it all on one page ? 

Mr. Scuurcen. Yes, sir; I think we could. 

Mr. Gary. All right, suppose you do that. 

(The chart refererd to follows:) 
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USES FOR AND OPERATING COSTS OF NEW TRUCK MODELS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, would it be all right to have pointed 
out in the record at this point the allover usage of those trucks? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Kres. This light 34-ton vehicle is doing the work of and will 
replace in utility all "present 1-ton to 114-ton trucks or approximately 
41 percent of the present fleet. The cost of this new standard vehicle 
| indicating | is about 3 cents a mile or 26 cents an hour lower than the 
former models. 

The larger truck illustration shows the 34-ton pore delivery truck 
which will replace the 2-ton Dodge which does about what percent of 
our work, Mr. Schlegel ¢ 

Mr. Scuircet. About 21 percent of our work, and it will also 
replace the 3-ton trucks and all vehicles in that bracket up to the 
smaller tractor trucks. 

Mr. Kirs. And with a 3 cents per mile less, and a 16 cents per hour 
lower operating cost. 

Mr. Gary. What Mr. Canfield wanted to know is what do you use 
those trucks for, do the mail carriers use them for distributing mail, 
or what are they used for ? 

Mr. Kies. The light 84-ton vehicle is used principally on carrier 
routes, and on interstation routes. Many of them will be driven by 
carriers. 

The Research Department is now experimenting with one delivery 
plan which will use 1 truck and 2 men to replace 3 carrier routes with 
3 men plus 1 relay truck. This vehicle team will handle not only the 
delivery problem, but the collection problem. These light trucks look 
as though they are not only going to do 41 percent of what the current 
fleet of trucks is doing, but are beginning to take on a much more 
important utility factor. 


VEHICLES FOR SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Mr. Gary. What are you using now for special delivery ? 

Mr. tus. This vehicle will be used for special delivery also. 

Mr. Gary. For delivering special delivery mail ? 

Mr. Kies. Most of that is done by hired vehicle at the moment, and 
check me on this, Mr. Bruce, if I am incorrect. Most of the special 
delivery routes are under contract, are they not, Mr. Bruce? 

Mr. Bruce. We pay for the use of the vehicle. 

Mr. Gary. They switched in Richmond some time ago, and we had 
a lot of discussion about it. They paid the messenger for his truck, 
and then they switched over to the use of Government trucks, and they 
would send a great big truck out to deliver a 3-cent letter, which did not 
strike the average citizen as being very economical. 

Mr. Kies. We quite agree with you. 

We found that these practices existed not only in your territory, 
but in many other places in the country. This is one of the primary 
rersons for increasing the number of these light vehicles and to get 
them into standard use. At the moment we have only 250 of these 
research vehicles in our fleet. As fast as the specifications can be 
standardized, it is being made a part of our procurement program as 
we go along. 
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Mr. Gary. When we see a great big truck drive up in front of the 
house and a man get out and take out a special delivery letter, the 
average citizen is not convinced that it is economical operation. 

Mr. Kies. We also feel that where postmasters will be budgeted and 
charged for motor vehicle transportation costs, it will encourage them 
to use a less costly vehicle. Then they will get the credit for the sav- 
ings out of their own budget and be encouraged to use less costly 
vehicles for each type of use. 

Mr. Scuixcex. I might add that inasmuch as the subject of special 
delivery has come up, that at the present time we have 821 special- 
delivery messengers under contract at 90 cents per hour where they 
use their own car. , 

We have used 390 light vehicles in the last year to replace heavy 
trucks that might have been used on special delivery. 

Mr. Passman. Do these messengers receive 90 cents per hour, and 
do they furnish their own transportation ? 

Mr. Scuiecer. They get paid a salary, plus 90 cents per hour for the 
vehicle. 

Mr. Passman. I missed that plus in there. 

Mr. Scutece.. They get paid 90 cents per hour plus salary. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, they get 90 cents per hour for the 
use of their vehicle, and they are on salary already ? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes. 


NEW VEHICLE COLOR SCHEME 


This is a chart showing actual picture of the post office vehicle new 
color scheme, which will go into the paint problem which you asked 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuiecer. All of these color photographs were taken in front 
of the same building, and all of the night photographs were taken at 
the same time. 

The first picture shows the old-type paint job in the daytime, and 
this accompanying picture shows the new-type paint job in the day- 
time. The picture itself indicates the improved visibility. 

The next picture shows the old paint job at night where even with 
this exposure all you could see was the lettering on the side and the 
cream strip around the middle [indicating]. 

This accompanying picture shows the new paint job with the in- 
creased visibility, the effective type of lettering, and the red reflective 
tape stripe at nighttime. 


DECREASE IN ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 


In the past 20 months we have decreased accident frequency from 
13,960 miles per vehicle to 20,800 miles per vehicle. 

That does not mean just serious accidents. That means a fender 
dent of any little minor accident which may happen. 


PAINTING OF VEHICLES 


Actually there are not too many serious accidents, but I think it is 
highly important when you talk about painting to see what this new 
color scheme is doing for us particularly at night. If any of you have 
ever ridden up a shady street just about dusk behind a post-office 
vehicle you will know what I mean. 





Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirn. May I say for the record that this new color scheme was 
reached only after very careful analysis. 

In working this out we used data and research of the American 
Paint and Varnish Institute, the Navy and Army engineers painting 
studies, and other Government agency information. The first color 
determination was the white for the tops of the vehicles because it 
increased visibility 300 to 400 percent, it reduced the heat inside of the 
cabs and, because of the new lacquers that were available to us, it would 
stand up better than the old paint. It requires, however, a better 
priming undercoat for the first time it is applied. The old color 
scheme was an olive drab top, black fenders and running gear and a 
cream stripe. It wasa three-color paint job. 

Secondly, this red reflective tape for the stripe around the middle 
was found. With the white top and red stripe it was natural for us 
to go to a blue for the dark color to cover up the road slime and dirt 
which accumulated on the fenders and running gear. 

That is the way those colors were found. We still have some experi- 
menting to do. We are not particularly satisfied with the blue. We 
cannot get the proper enamel in all locations as yet. 

We are moving into the GSA type of catalog procurement on those 
standardized paints. 

After we do a little more research work, we will be able to buy them 
at catalog prices all over the country directly from the local dealers. 

We should not buy these new colors in large quantities. 

The old paints could have been bought in large quantities because 
they did not deteriorate to the same extent with exposure to the air. 
These new enamels, however, do deteriorate if they are exposed so that 
it is best for us to buy these colors in small containers. However, 
quantity prices on them will be available by virtue of a national 
procurement program. 

Incidentally, we find that we can get some of these colors in a self- 
contained sprayer can which eliminates the necessity for spraying 
equipment. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Bupcet INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. Returning now to the figures in the justifications, from 
which we have gone rather far afield, your tota! estimated obligations 
for 1955 are $148,044,500, and your estimate for the fiscal year 1956 
is $159,800,000, which is an increase of $11,755,500. Will you tell us 
what that increase is? 


LIGHT, COLOR, AND VENTILATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kies. Well, the principal item of increase will be in Account 
No. 266, because of an increase in our light, color, and ventilation 
program. 
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You will recall that in Richmond the first research was made on light 
and color. In effect, in the common understanding of property 
management this is largely a matter of the replacement of deferred 
maintenance and obsolescence. 

During the current fiscal year you gave us $4 million for that 
purpose. It is pretty well obligated, and the program is underway 
with excellent results. , , 

We have some pictures to show you the effect of it. We are hopeful 
you will approve $10 million for that program during the fiscal 
vear 1956. That is part of the increase here by $6 million in the light, 
color, and ventilation program. 

Mr. Gary. I thought those improvements were made by the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Kreps. They are made out of the Post Office appropriation 
under our specifications. The contract work is let—after bidding— 
by General Services and we reimburse them. 

That item if you will recall was taken out of their budget last year 
completely and I understand they are not making such a request this 
year. 

' For the benefit of any of the men on the committee who have not 
seen these pictures I would like to show them to you. Do you have 
some of them handy ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. These pictures were taken in Philadelphia be- 
fore and after. This one [indicating| shows both the coloring of the 
furniture as well as the lighting and the coloring of the rooms. 

Mr. Passman. Which is the old and which is the new? 

Mr. Barnarp. This [indicating] is before, and this [indicating] is 
after. It shows the lighting as it was with the old-style hanging lights. 
Here we have removed the obsolute lights, and have 75 foot-candle 
fluorescent light, and it shows the repaired and painted furniture. 
All of it is painted the same color. You will note some of the new, 
modern work stools. 

Mr. Kres. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Continue, Mr. Kieb. 

Mr. Kies. We also plan on air conditioning in the areas where it is 
SO necessary. 

We have found as the result of a study in Florida, for illustration. 
that by installing an air-conditioning system we can reduce absentee- 
ism during the hot weather. . 

We found in Dallas, Tex., that we had employees fainting under 
the heat and that there was a high record of absenteeism during hot 
weather. 

It is our feeling today that air conditioning in certain climates is 
just as important a part of good working conditions under today’s 
standards as a heating plant was back at the turn of the century. — 

We are finding it to be quite satisfactory and extremely helpful. 
So, we have included $2 million in this important color and ventila- 
cea prneoems, to include air conditioning in areas where it is badly 
needed, 
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INCREASE FOR EXPANSION OF SPARE AND RELATED ITEMS 


The next largest increase is in the rent account, which is account 
263. We are asking for a $4,744,500 increase in this account to pro- 
vide for an expanded and necessary leasing program for modern 
facilities. 

You will recall the first day of these hearings that I pointed out to 
you that our leasing program had supported new construction during 
the year of about $28 million estimated value, providing about 3 mil- 
lion square feet of space with an increase in rents of about $2,800,000, 
all in new buildings and in new modern facilities with new modern 
equipment and lighting, and in some cases air-conditioning, where it 
was indicated. 

We are asking for an increase In communication service of $227,000, 
to take care of these new installations as well as the regionalization 
program to provide adequate communication between the regional 
offices and their district offices, the regional offices and the home office. 

We are also requesting an increase of $1,200,000 in account 265, 
which is for fuel and utility services, a necessary adjunct to the in- 
crease in space. We are in short supply of space to meet our needs all 
over the country. 

Those are the high spots. We expect the increase in vehicle mainte- 
nance as a result of increasing the fleet to be offset by reduced vehicle 
hire. 

The balance of the increase is shown in the detail on pages 113 and 
114. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, will you tell us something now about the lease- 
purchase program under the Post Office Department Property Act of 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Kies. You asked on the first day’s hearings that we submit a 
list of the lease-purchase projects that had been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Public Works Committees of the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. Bruce is prepared to submit such a list. I have a copy here as 
it will be submitted. 

Our first six projects are fairly close to the home office so that we can 
watch them and see how they work out. 

There are 3 small independent post offices, 1 small branch office, 
large branch office in a major city, and a motor-vehicle installation in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Denver, Colo., project has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the House Public Works Committee, but not by the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

However, we have included it here as being partially on its way. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that all of these proj- 
ects are for proposed building developments on presently owned Gov- 
ernment sites, thus putting into use Government-owned sites around 
the country that have been lying idle. ‘ 

We are using the lease-purchase law as a means of having those 
projects developed to our use where we have urgent need, where the 
site meets our service requirements as to location, size, and shape of the 

59443—55 
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property, availability of utilities, and where we had no competitive 
lease. By that I mean we will not pay rent in two places. The Lease- 
Purchase Act specifically states that it is not a public works program, 
and is not to be in lieu of one. All of the hearings and conference 
reports emphasize the fact that this is a “buy out of rent” program 
rather than a public works building program. 

Therefore, our first purpose is the development of those sites where 
the Government already has investments in the land. All of these 
are on present Government-owned sites. 

We will screen all of such sites purchased for postal use through- 
out the country. 

Where it is definitely determined that they are no longer suitable 
for our use we are declaring them surplus to postal needs to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for their subsequent screening with 
other agencies and disposal. 

Where they are still suitable to our use we are studying the use of 
the lease-purchase law to determine whether or not we can economical- 
ly develop a Government-owned building through private enterprise, 
which we can buy back over the period of a 25- year lease, occupying 
it at the same time at an annual cost which is comparable to rent. 
Thus it is purely a “buy out of rent” program as the same rent dollars 
would have to be spent elsewhere for space. 


POTENTIAL SITES FOR LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. How many of those sites does the Government own ? 
Mr. Kies. There were approximately 200 of them. I may be off by 
a few sites, but approximately 200 such sites purchased were for 90 per- 


cent or more postal use. 

I understand there were some 300 to 350 sites in all. The balance 
of them are handled by the General Services Administration which 
takes the leadership and responsibility for the lease-purchase develop- 
ment of multiagency buildings. We are concerned only with those 
for post offices, except where GSA is developing a multiuse building 
project and the post office is part of it. In those cases we are, of course, 
certifying our needs and submitting to them our specification of need. 

Mr. Gary. Those sites were acquired under the law authorizing 
the Post Office to buy a site in every congressional district in the United 
States, were ee 

Mr. Kren. I understand that was the basis for their procurement. 

Mr. Gary. Which I think was one of the worst pieces of legislation 
that Congress has adopted for many years. I refused to let them buy 
a site in my district. We did not need the site that they were going 
to purchase. I therefore opposed it, and it was never bought. 

Mr. Kreps. It is our policy where we study the use of this lease- 
purchase application and we find its costs are so far above current 
rental costs for similar facilities in the same town or a town of similar 
size as not to be justifiable, we are not submitting lease-purchase 
projects. 

Mr. Gary. By the same token, I have a great many apprehensions 
about this lease- purchase program. One of them is that it might be 

very easy to acquire property under that, that we might go out and 
purchase more and more elaborate buildings than are necessary and 
that might develop into a pork barrel program, since the contracts 
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do not add to the public debt and do not show up in appropriations 
except in the operations of the post office. Secondly, I am somewhat 
apprehensive ths at unless there is very ¢: areful supervision, these prop- 
erties may cost the Government a great deal more under the lease- 
purchase bill than they would if the Government were to erect them 
outright. 

Now, ¢ can you give us something of your experience along that line? 

Mr. Kies. Our policy is that if the ‘annual costs comparable to rent 
are not in line with the economic market rental value of similar com- 
mercial projects, we are not proceeding with lease-purchase. 

We know that lease-purchase projects are going to be more costly to 
the Post Office Department and to the taxpayers than straight lease 
projects. 

It is obvious, on the face of it, that if we are going to have a build- 
ing built for eventual Gov ernment ownership, and for which we take 
over maintenance, we must be certain that there is adequate quality 
inthe construction. Therefore, we must write a specification that may 
cost more to build than a building built by an owner where we go into 
a lease and do not have to take over the maintenance. The mainte- 
nance cost of the building is the burden of the owner. We are not 
concerned with how well he builds his building as long as he is re- 
sponsible for keeping it usable and in tenantable condition. We are 
now leasing buildings around the country under 20-year leases with 
renewal options, for from 78 cents a square foot to $1.02 a square foot 
per year. When we calculate renewal options beyond that period in 
order to go into a 50-year life expectancy we are dealing with rates 
that average between 45 cents and 80 cents. 

In the case of these lease-purchase projects on Government-owned 
land, which do not reflect the cost of the land, we have been able to 
bring the unit cost down comparatively low in our projections. 

We have not yet been able to take actual bids on any of them because 
the lease-purchase legal forms, the agreements to build and lease back, 
have not yet been approved by G. \O, although they have been ap- 
proved as to procedure by GAO and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We need final approval of forms before we can move further. 
However, we anticipate that it will cost more to lease-purchase on 
private land than to lease a building over a period of years. 

In leasing a building you must realize that taxes are paid to the 
community on both lands and buildings whereas under the lease- 
purchase contracts we are lease- -purchasing a building to be built on 
oat nment-owned land, and the local government collec ‘ts real estate 
taxes only on the building. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman vield ¢ 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION BY INSTALLMENTS ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED LAND 


Mr. Passman. On your lease-purchase agreements I observe a note 
ere that both projects are to be constructed on Government-owned 
land. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kien. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. In effect the Government is actually buying a build- 
ing on the installment basis? 

Mr. Kier. Exactly so; out of the rent which is paid. 
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Mr. Passman. They are buying it on the installment basis because 
it is on Government-owned land. Once they enter into this agreement 
they must meet the rental because it is on Government-owned land? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Is not: that an admission that free enterprise can 
construct this building cheaper than can the Government? What 
would be the purpose of such a program if there was not that 
admission ? 

Mr. Kirn. If it was not what ? 

Mr. Passman. Is not that an admission that free enterprise could 
construct this building cheaper than the Government ? 

Mr. Kies. You are bringing in a number of factors, Congressman. 
The principal one is that ‘when the Government built under the old 
public works plan they built very expensive buildings. They have 
built buildings low in square feet of usable area, in comparison to the 
gross square “feet area of the buildings. They are buildings which 
are monumental in type of construction. They built according to Gov- 
ernment standards, design, and specific ations, all of which increased 
the costs over acceptable commercial construction. 

We are endeavoring in post office buildings to use modern space 
utilization requirements with the elimination of waste s pace, So that 
where we need, let us say, 100,000 net square feet of cae area, our 
lease-purchase specification would cal] for a gross square ‘Seclanh 
of 110,000 or 115,000 square feet. If we were to go into a multiuse 
or multiagency building, or some building that had been designed 
under the standards of public works, actually that same 100,000 net 
square feet of usable space would require 140,000 to 150,000 square 
feet Gross. 

You have a difference in construction cost because of the differ- 
ence in specifications, and it will run between a comparable cost of 
S11 to $12 a foot up to $35 or $50 a foot. 

Mr. Passman. Are not. these buildings being constructed accord- 
ing to the Post Office Department’s specifications 4 

Mr. Kies. Yes. We are developing plans and specifications for 
workroom space rather than courtrooms. 

The point that the General Accounting Office must determine for 
us now is whether or not we are required under this free enterprise 
“buy out of rent” and not public works program, to include certain 
labor clauses and certain Government spec ifications for material, 
material testing, and for other things which materially increase the 
cost of construction. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, we are doing indirectly what we 
are not permitted to do directly 4 

Mr. Kren. We are trying here to use this lease-purchase in the most 
economical manner. 

Mr. Passman. I hope you understand that I am trying to clear it 
up inmy own mind. This is Government-owned land 4 

Mr. Kien. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. They construct this building according to your 
specifications, and I understand you enter into a contract. If you are 
purchasing the building, and you are taking this approach because of 
Government specifications, then it appears to me that you are doing 
something indirectly that you are not permitted to do directly. The 
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Government is buying a building on the installment basis, and will get 
title to it at the end of 25 or 30 years, depending on the term of the 
lease. 

Mr. Kies. I am not trying to avoid your question but I find it 
difficult to apply to the post office position. We are trying to use this 
lease-purchase act in the most economical fashion for purchase by the 
Government. If it had to be a building built under the public works 
building program it would not be : advantageous for us to use it com- 
pared to commercial building. We are trying to avoid going into the 
ornamental type of buildings with extra areas of space and extra- 
ordinary Government specific ations. 

Mr. Passman. Of course, this is a responsibility of the Government. 
A law has been passed and, as far as I am concerned, it provides for 
something to be done indirectly that cannot be done directly. 

Mr. Gary. The whole answer to the problem is that in view of the 
tremendous expenditures, the continuous deficit financing of the Gov- 
ernment, and the stupendous Federal debt, which is approaching the 
ceiling, Congress since the beginning of the Korean war, has refused 
to appropriate any money for new projects. There is absolutely no 
possibility of getting these buildings, therefore. until the fiscal situa- 
tion changes. 

This se ‘heme, as I see it, has been dev eloped to acquire the buildings 
without increasing the debt, without increasing the deficit, and, inci- 
dentally, it takes the program completely from under the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Passman. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. It puts it into the Public Works Committee, and I think 
it is a very dangerous precedent myself, and I am afraid that we will 
find ourselves committed to buildings all over the United States that 
we cannot afford to build at the present time, and that we will find 
our finances affected 10, 15, or 25 years from now much more seriously 
than we desire. 

Mr. PassMan. It is part of the public debt, but it does not show on 
the record. Still it is a direct obligation of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gary. That is right. 

Now, would you give us some idea of the terms of these contracts? 


LIMIT ON FUNDS TO BE USED FOR LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kies. I think I should point out we are moving slowly with this 
program because we don’t want to get into a tremendous lease- pur- 
chase program until we get the bugs out of it. 

Mr. Gary. It is far more justified in the postal buildings than it is 
for the general Government buildings. 

Mr. Kirn. And I would like to make one other point if I may, sir: 

We are buying these buildings out of our regular rent allotment. 
We are not asking for extra money. We would have to rent such a 
facility in any events. Where we can lease-purchase it at a compar- 
able rent, there is some advantage to Government. So you are not 
appropriating extra money, and we are under a limite ition in our ap- 
propriation langu: ge, if you will recall, so that only $3 million of our 
rent money may be used for lease- purchase projects for the 2 fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. 





The language permits us to use only that much that is not already 
committed up to the $3 million limitation, so that we are approaching 
it with prudence and caution, and keeping it within our rent costs. 
If we don’t get the building one way we will have to lease it, and 
if we can do it through lease-purchase at the same cost, or very close 
thereto, there might be some advantage. 

To give you the process, I shall be glad to send to the committee 
general information, because I don’t think you want it for this record, 
an outline of our procedure. We have had to write a full procedure in 
order to get these papers cleared through the many agencies and have 
every one talking about the same thing. 


POLICY OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT ON LEASE-PURCHASE ACT 


We supplied the Congress last August 4 with a statement of our 
policy as to how we were going to apply the lease-purchase act in the 
Post Office Department. 

We have had great difficulty because of misunderstandings and 
confusion between the old “eligibility list” and public works program 
and these lease-purchase projects. 

We pointed ont that at the begining we were going to use only 
Government-owned land suitable for our needs and meeting our other 
criteria until we found out just how it would work. 

We make a ground lease 

Mr. Gary. How long is that statement ? 

Mr. Kies. Two pages. It was distributed to Congress August 4, 
1954. 

Mr. Gary. Perhaps it would be well to insert a copy in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


LEASE-PURCHASE—Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


The Department has received many inquiries as to how lease-purchase will be 
put to work immediately. As stated in the bill, it is not a substitute for a 
Federal Public Works Building program but is designed as an additional modern 
tool to assist the Post Office Department and the General Services Administra- 
tion to obtain urgently needed space to house Government Agency activities. 
The following policy is submited to aid you and your staff: 

Public Law 519 (lease-purchase) permits the Department to commit $3 
million of rental funds for lease-purchase projects during the fiscal year 1955. 

The Government owns some 200 to 300 unimproved sites, acquired pre-World 
War II and pre-Korea. Post Office activities were to have been built by the 
Government on many of these sites. No funds have been appropriated for such 
construction since 1939. 

Believing these unimproved sites should be put to economic use and for the 
purpose for which they were acquired, the Post Office Department will use 
Public Law 519 during fiscal year 1955 principally as follows: 

(1) The Department will consider first those cities or towns in which is 
located unimproved Government owned real estate which was acquired for Post 
Office use. 

(2) To determine which cities or towns shall be given priority the Depart- 
ment will be guided by— 

(a) Most urgent need for space and modern facilities. 

(b) Terminating date of leases on present postal facilities in order to 
avoid duplicate rental payments. 

(c) The available site remains suitable and adequate for postal use. 

The above relates to only those projects which would be 100 percent postal 
use. Where projects are needed to house other agencies of Government, those 
projects will be surveyed, proposed and negotiated by the Public Buildings 
Administration of General Services Administration. The Post Office Depart- 
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ment will cooperate and work closely with Public Buildings Administration in 
the determination and planning of these multiuse projects where Post Office is 
involved. 

All projects, Post Office or multi-use, must be approved by Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Public Works Committees of both the House and the Senate. The Ap- 
propriations Committee will determine how much of the funds appropriated for 
the payment of rents may be obligated for proposed projects under Public Law 
519, in each fiscal year after fiscal year 1955. 

House Document 212 of the 83rd Congress is a very long list of those cities and 
towns which have been declared “eligible” for a Government owned and Govern- 
ment constructed building. It is issued for the information and guidance of the 
Congress should it desire to reactivate a Federal building program, through the 
appropriation of construction funds. There are no funds appropriated under 
Public Law 519. There is, therefore, no direct relationship between the so-called 
“eligible” list (House Document 212) and Public Law 519. 

When a Post Office project has been approved by Budget and the congressional 
committees, plans and specifications for the building will be prepared. All pro- 
spective bidders, reached by public advertisement, direct mail, etc., will be fur- 
nished a complete package including these plans and specifications, a copy of the 
proposed lease-purchase contract, surveys, topos, bidding procedures and require- 
ments, in order that all bidders will be competing on a like basis. 

The contract to be awarded will provide for all financing, construction, etc. to 
be handled through private enterprise. The Post Office will occupy the premises 
during the purchase contract term with title to vest in the Government at the end 
of the term. 

The program is being handled for the Department by Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Ormonde A. Kieb in the Bureau of Facilities. 


ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, Postmaster General. 
PROCEDURE FOR LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kies. We plan to put together a package for bidders to bid on. 
The package contains a ground lease on the Government-owned land 
which will run for 55 years or more—the reason for that length of time 
is because certain of the major lending corporations by law are not per- 
mitted to make mortgage loans or leasehold land unless there are 50 
years remaining in the le: ise—with a recapture and reversionary clause 
providing that when the Government has met the lease-purchase terms, 
and takes title to the building, the lease on the land reverts back to 
Government. 

Then we buy survey, borings, if necessary, topographical survey if 
indicated, for the package. We place all of ‘the legal forms of agree- 
ment to build, lease, and convey the lease-purchase agreement itself, 
copies of the bond forms, etc., in the package. We hire outside archi- 
tects and engineers who begin after our engineering department has 
prepared schematic space budget layouts for the rooms in the build- 
ing, and a schematic land improvement layout to prepare final plans 
and specifications. 

All of this material is put into a “bidders package” which is then 
publicly advertised for bidders to buy our package from us, erect the 
building, and enter into the contracts. GAO has told us we may re- 
imburse our rent account for the amount of the architects and engi- 
neering services and property which they provide us. So we advance 
these costs, put this package together and bid out the whole package 
in one bidding operation. 

We have gone beyond that point in preparation, however, jumped 
over the bidders and the proponents, and we have talked to many of 
the mortgage-lending institutions of the country to be certain that 
they will ‘support this program. Unless there is a sound and substan- 
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tial reservoir of available money there will be no bidders. We have 
determined that we will have ample support from the big mortgage- 
lending institutions, the pension funds, in sums well over any that we 
will need in the next 2 or 3 years at interest rates that will run one 
point above long term Cowes nment interest rates. In some cases they 
have indicated that they will buy the proponents’ position as soon as 
we have taken possession of and accepted the building. 

We have, therefore, reduced the annual cost in every way we know 
how, cut out the opportunities wherever we have seen them for wind- 
falls or excess profits, still allowing a fair profit to the private entre- 
preneur who can put this package together and build a building for us. 

That is our procedure. 


TERMS OF LEASE-PURCHASE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gary. What are the usual terms of these contracts? 

Mr. Kies. We are anticipating 25 years. We anticipate the interest 
rate will be approximately 4 percent. 

The entrepreneur will set up his interest rate in his bid tous. That 
doesn’t mean the rate at which he borrows the money but that means 
the rate he charges us for the unpaid, outstanding balance of his invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Gary. Do I understand that your contracts provide that you 
shall pay a certain annual amount for 25 years and then the building 
belongs to the Government ? 

Mr. Kreps. Correct. 

Mr. Gary. It is not a question of paying the rent and then at the 
end of the term having the option to purchase ? 

Mr. Kies. No, sir. It means that there will be a constant level 
annual payment divided into 12 equal parts on a monthly basis, and 
at the end of the term title will pass to the Government on the building 
and the leasehold will revert to the Government, at no extra cost at 
that time. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Is it contemplated that all of the lease-purchase con- 
tracts will be under those terms? 

Mr. Kier. It is contemplated those are the only terms we will 
operate under. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kies. If and when the General Accounting Office approves 
these agreements and this procedure, we plan to bring this little book- 
let up to date and use it as part of our advertising for bids so that the 
whole procedure will be in a single package and will be available to all 
private enterprise to examine. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Have any projects been approved under the lease-pur- 
chase law other than the list which has been filed here showing the 
six projects of the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Kier. T understand there have been no other projects approved 
by all three approving bodies. 





DECENTRALIZED SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. How is the decentralized supply system to operate ‘ 

Mr. Kies. I would like to show you a chart which illustrates this. 
It is working very well to date. 

The first chart shows our supply system before decentralization, 
where all requisitions and shipments were made out of Washington, 
D. C., to 40,000 post offices located all over the United States and its 
possessions, including Alaska, the Pacific islands, and the Atlantic 
islands. This process required a very long period of time between 
the time that requisitions were started on their w ay and before the 
goods and supplies could be delivered, as long as 3, ‘6 to 8 months in 
many instances. 

A condition existed wherein a number of major post offices were 
acting as supply centers for all their branches and stations and their 
subsidiary reporting independent offices, so that there was a series, 
actually, of minor supply centers all over the United States, each with 
their own staff and their own inventories. We had inventories of 
supplies reserved against need and unknown to procurement in all of 
these major post offices, as well as in our Washington supply center. 

That is generally the picture that is illustrated here on the first 
chart. 

The green dots show additional custodial storerooms in New York, 
Atlanta, Washington, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Chicago for 
the supplying and storing of custodial supplies, mops, brooms, clean- 
ing supplies, and things of that sort. 

Chart No. 2: The next chart shows the decentralized postal supply 
system which will be completely in operation beginning Monday of 
next week when the last center will open. 

We have included the research pilot New York supply center and 
made a regular operation out of it incre: ising its service area 

We have created in Chicago a new divisional supply « enter, 

We have revamped and reduced the Washington supply center to 
serve the southeastern part of the country. New York supplies New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Chicago sup- 
plies the upper Midwest, the Northwest, and Alaska. The Kansas 
City center will supply the lower Midwest and the great Southwest 
and the Pacific island possessions. 

New York will continue to supply the Atlantic islands. 

Mr. Gary. Why don’t you regionalize that on the basis of your 
regional offices for the post ‘office ? 

Mr. Kies. We find 1t would be much more expensive and costly to 
doso. This would require unnecessary people, use unnecessary space, 
and extra handling of materials. 

We found it could be done better with seven, more economic: ally. 
After a further careful study of our transportation costs, however, 
we found we could do it still more economically and more effic ‘rently 
with four. 

With these four supply centers we have eliminated so far the local 
supply centers in the post offices of Chicago, Kansas City, New York, 
and, of course, our own Washington center, which has been rev vamped. 

We have had a total personnel i in those 4 places of 247 people han- 
dling supplies with a payroll of $988,000 a year. 
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seginning on Monday we will have a total of 232 people doing that 
job and more as against the 247 with a payroll of $842,160. 

This provides oreatly improved service. As a matter of fact t, we 
have been able to reduce the time between requisition and delivery to 
as low as 48 hours on many items of supply. 

We have a much better inventory control and are carrying less in- 
ventory. We have modern mechanical means of handling our ship- 
ments, incidentally, on roller conveyors and wrapping machines, and 
things of that sort. 

All shipments go through the parcel-post system. 

The transportation costs have been materially reduced, and, as | 
pointed out, manpower requirements have been reduced making these 
people available for other postal jobs. 

We have divided these not only according to our transportation sys- 
tem on a parcel-post flow but also by a volume of requisitions handled 
so that each office will bear about an equal volume of work. 

We stock in these centers 2,676 items. 

The chart also breaks down total offices served by the supply centers, 
which is a detail I do not think affects the record particularly because 
it merely shows a distribution schedule. 

However, within a month after the Kansas City supply center is in 
full operation, we will further short-circuit other post office supply 
centers and deliver our supplies directly to stations, branches and 
all independent offices, thereby setting up a potential savings for 
the operating bureaus to recapture and eliminating the necessity 
of many local supply rooms which they have had to operate in 
certain post offices. This is the same as we show here in Chicago, 
New York and Kansas City. So we should generate further poten- 
tial savings. 

Transportation costs have been reduced through changed pro- 
curement methods. We now set up our procurement requirements 
according to the areas to be served by these centers and we provide 
for delivery of goods directly to these centers. 

We are also working with GSA on all of their catalog and stock 
items. We take delivery on these items from General Services Admin- 
istration right at each supply center rather than in Washington and 
reshipping them so that we further reduce our transportation costs. 

We have also worked out a system so that on the more removed 
larger offices, take, for example, Portland or Seattle, when it requisi- 
tions out of Chicago large quantities of goods that would be more 
than one packing container, that requisition is broken apart and full 
packages are delivered directly from the GSA warehouse nearest to 
that point without being shipped out of Chicago. 

We estimate that this divisional supply system will ener trans- 
portation costs as we go along as much as $250,000 a year, will con- 
tinue to reduce personnel, will give us better procurement practices, 
will lower inventories on hand and will improve service. 

Mr. Gary. I was wondering why it wouldn’t be of advantage to 
have an office, and certainly 1 or 2 offices, in the Far West there, 1 in 
California and 1 up in Washington State. 

Mr. Kies. It would increase transportation costs. By breaking 
requisitions down into package sizes, we can beat, with this system, 
the cost of operating a supply center in Washington State or in 
California. 
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Mr. Gary. You do have a large number of the supplies there sup- 
plied from the GSA warehouse ¢ 

Mr. Kien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Without transportation costs 

Mr. Kies. Exactly. 

Mr. Gary. That takes care of it. I just couldn’t see any use of ship- 
ping supplies all the way from Chicago to Alaska. 

Mr. Kien. We do not do that, sir, except for a small quantity of some 
forms. 

Mr. Gary. How many warehouses will you operate / 

Mr. Kies. We had 16 depositories around the country. We are 
now working, Mr. Chairman, on the complete elimination of supply 
depositories outside of our four divisional supply centers. 

That requires much careful planning because it is necessary to 
break our procurement and delivery points down to permit the reten- 
tion of some inventories on the vendors’ shelves and take from them 
only as we need them. 

Mr. Gary. But you will take advantage of the General Services 
supply warehouses ? 

Mr. Kies. Absolutely, fully wherever they can supply us with goods 
at the same cost or less than we can buy them elsewhere. 


SCHEDULING OF MOTOR VEHICLES REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Gary. Are your motor-vehicles replacements now on a regular 
schedule basis ? 

Mr. Kies. On a per truck replacement basis. 

Mr. Gary. What are the criteria used in establishing their retire- 
ment schedule ? 

Mr. Kren. When the maintenance cost of a truck begins to ap- 
proach one-third of its cost we examine that truck for possible re- 
placement. 

Mr. Scuiecen. And I might further add that there are many 
variables in postal service. For example, in Dallas you might have 
| truck which might average 1,200 miles a month, and in an adjacent 
town 1 might average 4,000 miles a month, whereas in New York or 
Chicago you might have 1 which averages only 8 hours and only 40 
miles or even 15 miles a day. 

Therefore the only practical approach is a replacement on an in- 
dividual truck-inspection basis. 

Mr. Kies. May I go off the record a moment ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirn. This is a sample of our cost-accounting system for each 
vehicle, sir. This is a monthly record on each truck and a separate 
jacket is kept for each truck. 

It records by vehicle number, make, type of use, miles per month, 
hours it was used, oil and gasoline consumption and cost, cost of parts 
and material, per month and to date, and so on, to each item of cost 
including depreciation and garage overhead which never has been 
charged on Government-owned vehicles before, and coming down to 
in actual operating cost per hour and per mile. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Kies. Eighty-two percent of our trucks are under this control 
system at the moment. We expect to have them all under this control 
by May, and we expect to have our motor-pool operation going all 
over the country by the end of June. 


AVAILABILITY OF VEHICLES FROM MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Gary. Do you have any difficulty purchasing as many trucks 
as you need now ? 

Mr. Kien. I think we will because with the expansion of mechaniza- 
tion, the development of the use of these lighter vehicles, with their 
lower operating costs and placing the answerability for the cost of 
motor-vehicle tr ansportation on the using bureau so that they will have 
to account for their costs they will become cost-conscious. 

As they do they will demand more and more of these lighter, lower 
operating cost vehicles. 

I think we will have some difficulties in that respect for a while until 
we can get our fleet balanced. 

Meantime we are putting the lighter trucks on many routes formerly 
using bigger trucks, and we are t taking the bigger trucks and reassign- 
ing them to cities where we can get the full use of that size vehicle. 

We are also going to large 35-foot boxes, tractors, and trailers for 
the run from New York to Boston, and on long hauls with full load 
very successfully. 

Mr. Gary. What I meant was whether you have trouble getting them 
from the manufacturers. 

Mr. Kies. No. As a matter of fact, we anticipate that there will 
be at least 5 and perhaps 8 of the major truck manufacturers bidding 
on this next procurement. 

They are becoming quite interested. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Mr. Kieb, you are a fine witness. You are always 
responsive, and I have been deeply impressed by your preeminence in 
the real-estate field. 

It is apparent today that you are becoming expert in allied under- 
takings. 

TOTAL VEHICLES IN OPERATION 


I have just a few questions. What is the total number of vehicles 
under your operation ? 

Mr. Scuurcet. As of the last day of January, 22,274. That does 
not include bicycles, of which there are approximately 4,000. We do 
not place them in the category of vehicles, although the division of 
vehicles maintains and procures them. 

Mr. Canrieitp. And you project the purchase of 3,200 additional 
vehicles in 1956? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir: and 2,200 in the remaining portion of 1955. 

Mr. Canrtetp. They are substantially like those shown on the 
chart today ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 


PUSHCARTS AND CADDY CARTS 


Mr. Canrietp. How about these pushcarts and other gadgets shown 
usin the recent movie? Do you purchase those ? 
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Mr. Kies. We purchase them in the Division of Equipment and 
Su plies, on open bid, of course. 

They, however, are requisitioned from us by the Bureau of Opera- 
tions. They are used principally for carriers, along with such equip- 
ments as caddy carts, little three-wheel pushcarts. 

Is that what you refer to, sir? 
Mr. CanrieLp. That is right. 
Mr. Kies. Yes, sir. Many of those are still in the research stage. 


CONCEPT OF MOTORTRUCK POOL 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Kieb, you referred several times to your concept 
of motortruck pool operation. That is not entirely clear to me. I 
wonder if you would elaborate on that a little at this point ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. What we mean is that we will operate the motor- 
vehicle service as a separate accountability entity, and all of the costs 
that go into the maintenance of Government-owned fleet, including 
depreciation, garage overhead, supervisory overhead, administrative 
overhead here in W ashington will be applied as an annual cost to 
the operation of the vehicles, and from that and by means of this 
machine bookkeeping we break that down into a cost per mile and a 
cost per hour, which will vary in different regions of the country, 
incidentally. The pool will then rent that vehicle to the Bureau of 
Operations or to the Bureau of Transportation, which will pay for 
it out of their appropriations, thus becoming budget conscious. 
When we speak of a motor-vehicle pool we speak of a separate ac- 
counting entity for the purpose of answerability for costs, and placing 
the burden of answerability upon the person who uses the vehicle 
rather than the one who maintains it. 


FUNCTION OF AGENCIES IN LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrietp. On the lease-purchase projects of the Post Office 
Department, briefly, the GSA function is what, and the Post Office 
function is what ? 

Mr. Kirn. GSA would handle all lease-purchase projects that in- 
volve multiagency, more than one Government agency use. 

The Post Office will handle only those projects which are 100-per- 
cent postal use. 

Mr. Canrtevp. You tell us that your lease-purchase projects are all 
for 25 years ? 

Mr. Kres. That is our present policy. 

Mr. Canrretp. The law, however, permits you to make leases for 
10 years and up to 25. 

Mr. Kren. We can go from 10 to 25 years. However, in order to 
get that annual payment comparable to rent low enough so that it 
would actually be comparable with the current commercial rental 
value of similar properties, we must take advantage of the longest 
possible time. 

Mr. Canrietp. And this allotment request today provides for the 
payment of rent for all leased and rented space used and occupied 
by your regional and district offices? 

Mr. Kren. Yes; by the postal system, all leased space used by the 
postal system. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Are all of those in Government buildings ‘ 

Mr. Kies. At the present time and during the period ‘of planning 
and transition, we have had to house and ‘shelter the regional, and 
district wherever we could find the space. 

However, as the other bureaus catch up with their decentraliza- 
tion and subsequent regionalization program, we hope to be able to 
put all regional offices in Government-owned post-office buildings. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL WITH AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Kieb, I am glad to see you are going forward 
with your color and light program, and also to hear your testimony 
regarding air conditioning in certain parts of the country. 

That is quite prevalent in Washington today; is it not ? 

Mr. Kies. On all new modern buildings. 

Mr. Canrtexp. I believe many of the employee journals have spoken 
most favorably about that program and reported on the increased 
efficiency, have they not ¢ 

Mr. Kies. They have where it has been available. We have not 
had much money to do it with, particularly in Government-owned 
buildings. Even with $2 million we are not going to be able to do 
much of it. We have to spread that pretty thin for places of greatest 
need. 

But wherever it has been put in it has received widespread accept- 
ance and appreciation for improved working conditions. More effi- 
cient work and lower record of absenteeism has resulted. 

Mr. Canrievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FINANCING OF LEASE-PURCHASE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Kieb, I want you to understand, and I want the 
record to show, that I was not directing any criticism at you personally 
or the Post Office Department because you are merely carrying out 
the laws enacted by the Congress with respect to the lease-purchase 
projects. 

Mr. Kies. Thank you, sir. I did understand that. 

Mr. Passman. The record will indicate that I have praised the De- 
partment in the past and I shall praise the Department in the future 
because I think you are doing a very excellent job, and that applies to 
the entire staff in the Post Office Department. 

But I do have some misgivings about this lease-purchase program, 
because my understanding ‘of it has changed tod: ay. 

Once a contract has been awarded by GSA and the project has been 
completed and it is turned over to GSA or the Post Office Department, 
then you are obligated to meet 25 annual installments, or, if it is on 
a monthly basis, 300 monthly installments? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. You are correct that once the contract has been 
signed and committed we are obligated to fulfill the contract. 

‘Tn your statement of the problem, however, you confuse GSA and 
Post. Office, because Post Office will do only postal buildings and GSA 
will have nothing to with those. 

Mr. PassMAN. They approve the contracts. Is that right? 

Mr. Kies. No. 

Mr. Passman. This is strictly up to Post Office? 
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Mr. Kies. Yes; where it is 100-percent postal use. 

Mr. Passman. Then I shall correct that in the record. 

Mr. Kies. But the Bureau of the Budget must approve all contracts. 

Mr. Passman. All right. IL wish to repeat. for emphasis that all 
these projects are to be constructed on Government-owned land. 

Mr. Kies. That is the way we are starting, sir, and until we have 
screened all the Government-owned land that is lying idle around 
the country and determined what is still usable, we will use the tool 
there first because there we do not have to buy up new land, and we 
will not be adding the cost of purchasing land over the 25-year 
contracts, 

Mr. Passman. I understand that perfectly, but, so far, the program 
calls for building these buildings on Government-owned land ¢ 

Mr. Kreps. Correct, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. You enter into a firm contract. Once you accept the 
contract you are obligated to meet those installments ? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes. 

Mr. PassMan, At the end of 25 years the Government receives title 
to the building without any additional payment ? 

Mr. Kres. Correct. 

Mr. PassmaN. In effect certainly, that would mean that the Gov- 
ernment is purchasing this building on a 25-year installment basis. 

Mr. Kies. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Passman. And you do pay 4 percent interest ? 

Mr. Kier. May I go off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Passman. The builder of the building can include in the lease 
arrangement 4 percent interest on the money that it cost to construct 
the building ? 

Mr. Kies. On his investment in the project. He has to separate 
his proposed payments into an amortization factor and an interest 
factor, and we anticipate at the moment that 4 percent will be the 
ceiling of interest which we will allow. 

Mr. Passman. I think that anwers the question. The Government 
is paying + percent interest because it is included in the lease that 
you sign with the individual. 

Mr. Kies. Yes. I want to be sure to make this point: That we 
how measure the annual payment against what we would have to pay 
for similar space if we just rented it. 

Mr. Passman. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. Kies. It must be comparable. Therefore the interest rate 
would apply, but it is not material as to whether the lease is advan- 
tageous to the Government. 

Mr. Passman. On most Government leases, whether it be with the 
Post Office Department or some other department, do you usually 
have a cancellation clause ? 

Mr. Kies. No. We make noncancelable leases for up to 30 years. 

Mr. Passman. You do make that type, but you have other types 
of leases, do you not ? 

Mr. Kren. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. That is the point I wished to bring out. You could 
lease a building with a cancellation clause ¢ 

Mr. Kirn. Oh, yes, but usually on shorter term leases. 

Mr. Passman. But that would not apply to the lease-purchase proj- 
ect. You have no cancellation clause / 





Mr. Kirn. No. May I also point out to you that any lease we made 
for 20 years or longer, straight lease, would not have such a can- 
cellation clause. 

Mr. Passman. There is definitely no cancellation clause in the lease- 
purchase contracts ? 

Mr. Kies. You are correct. 

Mr. Passman. Once you accept the building you are obligated to 
meet 25 annual installments or, if it is broken’ up into a monthly 
basis, 300 monthly installments ? 

Mr. Kreps. You are correct. 

Mr. PassmMan. I repeat what I already have stated. My interpreta- 
tion would be that the Government is merely buying a building on an 
installment. basis. 

Mr. Kies. You are correct. 

Mr. Passman. Therefore, if we should go too far afield on such a 
program we could have billions of dollars ‘that should be part of the 
public debt that would not be included in the public debt, because, 
notwithstanding the fact that this is a firm obligation on this system, 
it is not included in the public debt as such. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kies. You are correct. It is included only in our rent appro- 
priations. 

Mr. PassMan. But it is not made part of the public debt? 

Mr. Kies. Not directly. 

Mr. Passman. It would not show directly on the Treasury state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Kien. Not directly; it would show up in the public debt only as 
part of a Post Office annual deficit. 

Mr. Passman. Of course, the annual deficit would either incease or 
decrease. 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. If you have a lease outstanding for $270,000 to be 
paid in 25 years, it is a firm obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government, but there is no record made of it to make it as part of 
the public debt? 

Mr. Kreps. You are correct as such. 

Mr. Passman. If we should go too far afield in this, we could have 
a public debt, outside the public debt, as large as the public debt itself. 

Mr. Kies. That would be imaginable. 

Mr. Passman. That is all. 

Mr. Kies. I want to point out we are doing everything we can with 
all prudence and caution to be certain that Post Office does not do that. 

Mr. Passman. I understand that very well. I have been told 
there are 1,812 departments, agencies, subagencies, and so on. If too 
many of them are permitted to get on that basis, there would be no way 
to control the public debt. 

Mr. Kren. Except, of course, that you tell us how much our rent ap- 
propriation may be, and we say to you in justification for that amount 
that we need the space, and we are going to apply it as rent except 
where we can lease-purchase a building for the same rent, so that you 
do control our rent allotments. 

Mr. Gary. Not for the same rent ? 

Mr. Kien. Yes. It is either paid here to buy a building on a lease- 
purchase project, or we might have in the same community—— 
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Mr. Gary. Not the same amount of rent. You have to pay more 
monthly payments on a lease-purchase basis than you would pay just 
for rent. 

Mr. Kies. We are comparing these factors in the final analysis with 
the single bidding system. We are comparing annual payment for 
lease-purchase as against what we could rent or lease that space for in 
that community, and if they are not comparable we are not submitting 
the project. 

Mr. Gary. What do you mean, comparable? You have to take into 
consideration where you get the building at the end of the term you 
have to pay more rent than you do now. 

Mr. Kies. Yes, and we have to justify the difference if there is any. 

Mr. Passman. When you require certain space for the Post Office 
Department in a certain city, you enter into a lease, agree to pay so 
much per month or so much per year. If, for some reason, the popula- 
tion was cut in half and you didn’t need that space, you would look for 
asmaller space and lower rent. Is that right ? 

Mr. Kies. Depending on the terms of the original lease. We cannot 
cancel a lease unless there is a cancellation clause in the lease. 

Mr. PassmMan. Normally if you should go into a city and enter into 
a lease, and because of shifting population, you found you no longer 
needed the amount of space for which you had contracted, would you 
not, either when that lease expired, or if it had a cancellation clause, try 
to get a lower rental with less space ? 

Mr. Kies. No question about that. 

Mr. Passman. But with respect to this lease-purchase project, you 
would be obligated, whether or not you needed the building ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. I would like here to point out that we 
have now adopted the techniques of municipal planning, social and 
economic factors of growth and projected growth which are developed 
by municipal and regional planning commissions, and we are apply- 
ing those growth factors to mail generation factors and mail delivery 
factors. 

We have been able to get down to common factors so that when we 
do enter into a commitment of 20 years, whether it be a straight lease 
or a lease-purchase, we feel we will have the record amply justified, 
and it would be a criterion for our judgment. 

Those studies are turning out very well, incidentally, and they are of 
great help to us. 

We are very conscious that when we go into a 20- or 30-year non- 
cancelable lease commitment that we are committing the Government 
to that lease, and we want to be as sure as reasonably sound, prudent 
pom can be that the building will be usable for the paul of the 
ease. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COMPARABLE LEASE-PURCHASE PLANS FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. James. I don’t know but what this should be off the record, 
but this whole discussion recently comes about because every agency 
of Government has a statement of operations, and some even show 
profits and losses, but no agency has a statement of assets and 
liabilities. 
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It wouldn’t make one iota of difference so far as the public debt is 
concerned if every post office we buy or acquire under lease-purchase 
plan were set. up as an asset and depreciated annually, which would 
be the businesslike way of doing it. 

Mr. Kies. That is right, sir. 

Mr. James. So I do not think it can be said with the slightest justice 
that any part of this lease-purchase plan generates or sets up any 
liability that we can classify under the public debt. 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. James. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. James. Isn’t that exactly the plan that is used now by every 
modern chain-store operation. Woolworth’s and all the big ones, 
Food Fair, and so on? 

Mr. Kies. The lease-purchase plan is exactly comparable. In com- 
mon commercial use today there is a somewhat similar tool known 
as a purchase and lease back, where the property is built by private 
enterprise and it is acquired by an investment agency as ownership, 
direct investment. The big insurance companies do it as a direct 
investment proposition and ‘lease it on a long-term basis to the users, 
the chain stores and people of that kind. 

When that program started some 8 or 9 years ago there were options 
to purchase at the end at reduced prices. 

However, because of the controlling action of some of the commis- 
sioners of banking and insurance in some of the major States they 
have interpreted that tool as being a device to make 100 percent mor t- 
gage loans, and therefore they have frowned on the practice of giving 
options to purchase. 

That is not the exact similar tool that we have in this law, because 
this is a tool which is a long-term purchase contract, the same as when 
people buy a washing machine over 3 years or a car over a number of 
years and pay for it in monthly payments. 

Mr. James. It is different in one sense, but to overcome all this legal 
business where local or State government has intervened they are 
taking options at the end of a given period of time to continue the 
lease at a much reduced rent. 

Mr. Kies. That is correct, and so are we on our regular leasing 
programs. 

Mr. James. So I cannot quite see how this is an evil device. Asa 
matter of fact, I applaud it. I think it is a darn good thing. 

If you started out to build this half dozen or so post offices which 
might cost you an average of $60,000, that would be some $600,000 
or $700,000, and it would immediately become a public-debt item ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 

Mr. James. It is no such thing under this lease-purchase arrange- 
ment and never was. 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. James. The reason for that is that you pay for it by handling 
mail and charging people postage, whereas the store doing the same 
thing by selling carrots, onions, potatoes, and they either make money 
or lose money, so that your losses in the Post, Office Department like 
losses in any private enterprise, that finds its housing under a similar 
plan, are identical, and forgivable under the same - conditions. 





You can come to us, of course, to make up the deficit. The store 
has to go to its stockholders or to a bank. 

Mr. Kies. Might I make a comment at this point? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Kies. I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that this lease-purchase proposal in the act is not a Post Office pro- 
posal. It is one that Congress determined. 

We did add to the lease-purchase bill some additional leasing tools 
at the end of it, and we are trying to apply this tool which has been 
given to us by Congress in the place where it is most advantageous, 
which is the development of presently owned Government sites where 
the country already has invested its money in land and it is lying 
there idle, and we still need a facility there. 

If we didn’t do it with lease purchase without a public-works ap- 
propriation we would have to do it with a straight lease, so that the 
money would be out of our appropriations either way, so that we 
are trying to use it as intelligently as we can for its best purpose and 
to its greatest advantage. 

Mr. James. Frankly, so far as I am concerned, as long as the Gov- 
ernment is unwilling to set up a businesslike statement of its assets 
and liabilities and its profit and loss statements which a business has 
to do in order to know where it stands, I very much prefer to see 
this type of plan put into effect with respect to any new projects for 
Government purposes. I am talking about permanent buildings. 

I would very much rather see a financial setup for building a new 
mint on this basis than to have a $10 million edifice charged against 
1 fiscal year and thereby become part of whatever might be the 
deficit for that year. 

You said awhile ago something about the interest charge that goes 
to the person who buys the package. Have you any figure on the 
basis of probably allowing 4 or 414 percent what the total annual cost 
to the Post Office Department might be for a building ? 

Suppose you take an example of a $1 million building. Can you 
say what the annual cost of the Post Office Department would be? 

Mr. Kies. In submitting a project, first to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and after their approval to the two committees, the Public Works 
Committee of the House and Public Works Committee of the Senate, 
we set up a rather complete estimate of costs in which we estimate 
what that building cost will probably be within the total development 
cost of that project. 

We are required under the act to estimate what we will have to pay 
to that proponent as interest on the unpaid balance, because the prin- 
cipal is amortized out of each payment. A portion of it is amortized 
and we agree to pay interest on the remaining balance. 

We have in all of our projects estimated that we would have to pay 
between 3 and 4 percent on the outstanding unpaid balance. 

Each of our submissions very clearly demonstrates that. 

Mr. James. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Passman. I am a little confused on one part of this, Mr. Kieb. 

I believe you stated somewhere in negotiating these lease-purchases 
that you do permit the builder to include 4-percent interest on his 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Kres. On the unpaid, unamortized portion of the cost. 
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Mr. Passman. The Government would approve the same specifica- 
tions and build the same building. The Government would be able 
to borrow the money directly from the people at a much lower rate of 
interest, would they not? 

Mr. Kies. I think long-term Government interest rate today is two 
and a half. 

Mr. Passman. If the Government should build it out of direct ap- 
propriations it is approximately 40 percent on the interest rate, which 
is a very large part of the cost when you take it over a 25-year period? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kies. May go off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Passman. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Murray. The point I would like to bring out on this lease-pur- 
chase agreement is this: I think it is a misnomer. I think it is a con- 
tract to purchase. 

As I understand the difference between a lease-purchase agreement 
in the ordinary accepted sense and the contract-purchase agreement, 
in a lease-purchase agreement the Government should have the right 
to cancel the agreement. In the event it failed to perform its obliga- 
tions under the lease by Congress refusing to appropriate, then the 
lessee, the Government, would be obligated to pay as damages only 
the amount of moneys which was the difference of what the lessor 
was receiving from the Government in rent and what he might re- 
ceive from a private individual. 

But under this agreement the Government is obligated to pay the 
full amount of the contracted purchase price of the building, without 
right of concellation. 


PAYMENT OF REAL-ESTATE TAXES UNDER LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


There is one item which in my opinion makes this a very dangerous 
arrangement, and it hasn’t been gone into by this committee very 
fully, and I would like to get some figures on it. Under an ordinary 
contract purchase, the United States Government would not be obli- 
gated to pay local real-estate taxes, but under this type of agrement, 
where the owner of the property is actually a private individual, the 
Government appears to be obligated to pay local real-estate taxes. I 
would like to find an estimate of what the local real-estate taxes the 
Government will be paying in the form of rent under these 5 or 6 
projects. 

Mr. Kies. Those six projects are projected on Government-owned 
land which will be leased to the proponent for the period of the 
contract. 

No real-estate taxes will accrue to the municipalities on that land. 

However, real-estate taxes will accrue to the municipalities on the 
cost of the improvement during the period of the contract, and the bill 
so requires. Each of our projects as submitted itemizes our estimate 
of those municipal taxes, and it is included in that annual figure which 
you have on the submitted list. 
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ANNUAL REAL-ESTATE TAXES ON PROPOSED LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS 


Mr. Murray. May I have a breakdown in the record of just the 
amount for real-estate taxes ¢ 

Mr. Kies. The amount in each of those annual rental payments 
which we estimate will be used for municipal taxes? 

Mr. Murray. Here we have an estimate, say, for the post office at 
Oxford, Pa., and you have an estimated annual rental of $5,805. 

Mr. Kies. How much of that would go for municipal taxes ? 

Mr. Murray. For municipal taxes or local taxes on each of those 
projects and the total ? 

Mr. Kies. We can get that for you. We do not have it here. You 
will appreciate that it 1s estimated. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Kies. And you will appreciate also that it is a base figure with 
an escalator clause. 

Mr. Murray. If you purchased property on the basis of a contract 
to purchase, or erected a building just on a lump-fee basis there would 
be no obligation to pay taxes at all, because both the building and 
the land would belong to the Government, is not that correct ? 

Mr. Kies. I understand that is so. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. PassmAn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Kies. We will get that for you, Mr. Murray. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

The estimated annual tax payments to be paid on the six Post Office Depart- 
ment lease-purchase projects which have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Public Works Committees of the House and the Senate are: 
Oxford, Pa 
Dunsmore Branch, Scranton, Pa 
Point Pleasant, N. J 
East New York Station, Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. Marys, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 

Mr. Murray. I think it is important for you because I think it does 
show an increase over what the Government would pay if they just 
entered into it out of a straight appropriation. 

Mr. Kies. If we are required to do this on the specification, as Mr. 
Passman has outlined, for a Government-owned building (Public 
Works) I think you would be correct, but if we are not being required 
to use those specifications we can absorb the municipal tax which is 
levied by the local municipality and still pay an annual sum which is 
comparable to what we would have to pay if we just rented it. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EXTRA CONTINGENCIES AND HAZARDS 


Mr. Morray. You would also subject the property to all the local 
licensing regulations, you would subject the real estate to possible 
litigation which the Government would have to pay in the form of 
rental which, under different circumstances, would go before the Court 
of Claims? Is not that correct also? 
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Mr. Kies. I do not quite follow you. 

Mr. Murray. Where we have a present post-office building which is 
owned and operated by the Government, if somebody is injured in the 
building and it is contended that the i injury resulted from the negligent 
maintenance of the building, that claim is presented to the Court of 
Claims, as I understand it. Under this arrangement such a claim 
would be against the lessor and presented to an ordinary civil court 
If the claimant recovered, the Government would be obligated to in- 
crease the rents paid to the lessor to cover the claim because it was 
occurred in maintaining the building for the Government. 

Mr. Kies. We require in the contracts that each property owner 
carry fire insurance and public-liability insurance in adequate amounts, 
and we also require a performance bond for completion so as to protect 
the Government as far as we can against those extra contingencies 
and hazards. The annual contracted payment, however, could not be 
increased through an accident claim. 

Mr. Murray. But we pay the insurance premium ? 

Mr. Kies. That is paid as part of the rent, that is right. 

Mr. Murray. And you do not have insurance policies on your 
present post-office buildings ? 

Mr. Kies. No, the Government is self-insured. 

Mr. Murray. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECT IN CHICAGO 


Mr. Murray. What is the Department doing about the post-office 
foundation on Woodlawn Avenue just south of 63d Street? I have 
been advised by communications from certain groups in the district, 
in the interests of urban conservation, that the present site has an 
uncompleted foundation and that it is an attractive nuisance to the 
children. 

Mr. Kies. We have a lease within 2 blocks for an inadequate postal 
facility, which will expire within the next 2 or 3 years. We are now 
studying that site as a lease-purchase project and hope to be able to 
submit a project to the Bureau of the Budget and the two committees 
which would provide for the development of that project into a postal 
facility to take the place of the leased facility 2 blocks away at the 
expiration of the lease. 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Kieb. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT BY APPROPRIATION TITLES 


That concludes the hearings, except that I would like to ask Mr. 
Bruce to insert, at the conclusion of the hearings, a table showing the 
amounts available for obligation in 1955, the obligations as of January 
31, 1955, the estimated average employment in 1955, and the em- 
ployment as of January 31 1955, by appropriation titles. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Transpor- 
tation 


Admunis- 
tration 


Operations Finance | Facilities Total 





Amounts available for obli- 
gation, 1955--_- - _..--~--|$15, 820, 800) $1, 863, 862, 000) $701, 479, ae 800) $158, 257, 000) $2, 754, 877, 100 


Obligations as of Jan. 31, 
1955. ..| $8, 020, 420/$1, 118, 914, 750/ $368, 350, 141| $8, 685, 367| $81, 844, 159/$1, 685, 814, 837 
| 


Estimated av ~ tai employ - 

ment in 1955 1, 951 458, 207 39, 923) 1, 688) 8, 797 510, 566 
E mployment | as of Jan. 31, 

Re inaecndiibbnamannd 1,817 458, 094! 37, 370) 1, 543} 8, 299) 507, 123 


REGIONAL WoRKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Gary. I would like to ask him also to prepare and insert a 
tabulation identifying each region showing (1) the number of dis- 
trict offices; (2) the number of post offices by class; (3) the postal 
" . ts; (4) the expenditures ; and (5) the employees. 

The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of workload statistics by regions 


‘ , : . | oe 
Number of post offices | Postal I ostal — 
expendi- | ber of 
tures, lemploy- 
calendar ees 8 
| year 1954! 


— = = SD 


Num- | 

ber of | maine ¥ —| receipts, 
dis- ‘ calendar 
a. s 2d 3d 4th inna: + acum ie 

| tricts | class dens class | Total | year 1954 





Region 


| 

Thousands | Thousands 
219 | $151,626 | $132,982 | 33,300 
832 372, 475 293,422 | 78,361 
971 | 232, 698 183,790 | 44, 436 
174 195, 181 169, 482 | 34,342 
466 98, 443 97,067 | 22, 212 
926 126, 193 120,647 | 26, 454 
270 | 340, 987 255,247 | 50, 757 
352 98, 612 | 98,855 | 20,822 
059 60, 845 60,115 | 14,843 
288 86, 831 82,602 | 21,727 
493 114,556 | 106,213 | 27,038 
624 205, 348 33,833 | 38,376 
276 | 64, 113 ,138 | 11,911 
747 48, 992 3,116 | 11,438 
278 69, 050 5 » 129 17, 690 


~ 


Boston A 264 424 823 708 | 
New York | § | 251 416 710 455 | 
Philadelphia___-__- 417 616 1, 099 839 

oi —— ¢ 302 588 1,110 2,174 
Washington j 139 304 904 2,119 
293 581 1,072 980 
Chicago j 415 779 1, 327 749 
St. Louis. --.-.- i { 194 519 1, 165 1, 474 
Minneapolis. ------- 99 385 848 727 
Kansas City 5 140 408 943 797 
Dallas __- 5 | 210 447 806 1, 030 
San Francisco_....--| } 302 315 522 485 
Memphis. ana 5 | 154 298 77 1, 050 
Denver. .-..- 5 | 100 213 | 454 980 | 
POTUOME....06c00055 5 | 151 329 | 698 1, 100 
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975 | 2,265, 950 | 638 | 453, 707 








n~ 
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| 

















| 3,431 | 6,622 13, 255 | 15, 667 | 2 


1 Exclusive of transportation and inspection service expenses. 
? Exclusive of Postal Transportation Service, inspection service, and substitute rural carriers. 
5 Tentative. 


Mr. Gary. Speaking for the whole committee, gentlemen, I want 
to take this opportunity to say that this hearing of the Post Office 
to me has been a very satisfactory one. 

I am glad to see that the Post Office Department is continuing a 
modernization and improvement program. That substantial progress 
has been made is evidenced in these hearings. It has been very grati- 
fying to me to see that progress. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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